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It is difficult to give an adequate answer to the question: 
“What is the present condition of the Japanese people so far as 
it involves their religious faith and life?’’ Such is the move- 
ment of affairs in Japan today that for a satisfactory reply 
large knowledge of Japanese history is needed; also some 
acquaintance with the psychical characteristics distinctive of the 
people; especially must there be an intelligent, sympathetic, 
justly discriminating judgment used among the effects of many 
of the alien influences operative in the empire during the half- 
century just passed. Fifty years ago a like inquiry could have 
been easily satisfied. At that time society had been wrought 
into a comparatively stable organization. Politically, indus- 
trially, socially, religiously, the ways of the fathers were, with 
but little divergence, the ways of the children. Notably the 
religious condition of the people as a whole could have been 
described with approximate exactness. The way for our inquiry 
may be made clearer if we recollect somewhat at the outset the 
Japan of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

From near the beginning of the seventeenth century until 
then, the ‘ Empire of the Rising Sun” had been practically a land 
shut up. By government edict, “so long as the sun should 
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shine,” it had been commanded that no foreigners should enter 
the country or natives leave it. This enforced seclusion began 
after a century’s portentous intercourse with some commercial 
and ecclesiastical emissaries sent from the south of Europe. 
The peril of national ruin under the political-religious aggres- 
sions of the foreigners seemed then to the authorities to be a 
danger they dared not ignore. In 1624 a proclamation of ban- 
ishment for all strangers, excepting a few Dutchmen at Naga- 
saki and the Chinese, was issued; all navigation other than that 
of coasting was forbidden to the Japanese themselves. Thirteen 
years later the Christians remaining of the multitude of converts 
effected by the labors of the Roman Catholic missionaries of the 
sixteenth century, made desperate by the persecutions which 
continually beset them, arose in rebellion. They were soon con- 
quered. Before the middle of the seventeenth century “this 
evil sect” from the West had seemingly been crushed out of 
existence, and the plantings of the foreigners in the country’s 
politics and social life had been eradicated. The people settled 
down to following undisturbed the traditions, ways, and institu- 
tions of their ancestors, to find in these, thenceforward, the true 
scope for their life, and to perfect these for the future welfare of 
the nation. During the next two hundred years Japan rested 
under a profound political peace. Socially, the system of the 
fathers was firmly established and elaborated; religiously, the 
faiths dominant before the invasion of Christianity were inter- 
wrought more and more into a homogeneous body of thought and 
a cult for the life. In this long seclusion the Japanese people 
became quiescent under one body of law, of custom, and of 
religious faith and worship. This is generalizing broadly. The 
national seclusion was not absolutely unbroken throughout the 
two centuries. Nor were industry and art, philosophy and 
religious creed, wholly without change except that of develop- 
ment from within. Taking into consideration, however, all the 
influences from the outer world which may have entered Japan 
then, allowing for all that may be noted as social and religious 
progress, the period of the Tokugawa Shdgunate, these notwith- 
standing, is to be regarded as a time of national quiet, and for 
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the larger part of popular unification and establishment under 
the faiths and customs of the past. 

What was especially distinctive of this ancient heritage? A 
religious principle. -Regulative of all generalization concerning 
Japan, until within the passing generation, should be the fact 
that the political system of the empire, the social order of the 
people, and their intercourse with mankind rest ultimately upon 
the faith that the imperial family is of divine descent, and that 
the person of the emperor is the earthly representative of the 
gods, who have made them and their home their care. Japa- 
nese history emerges from tradition early in the Christian cen- 
turies. Before the sixth century most of the tribes of southern 
and central Japan, conquered by invaders from the southwest, 
had become one nation with their conquerors, all held together 
by loyalty and reverence for their common ruler as a person of 
divine ancestry, clothed with the authority of ‘‘heaven.” The 
goddess of the sun was pre-eminent among the celestial beings 
as ancestress of the imperial family. The creator of the islands 
of Japan—lands central in the universe—was the father of 
the sun-goddess. Whatever there was of organic Japan in the 
sixth Christian century had its bond and motive power in rever- 
ence for the reigning emperor and in worship of his ancestors. 
Associated with this devotion there was an aboriginal religious 
cult which had for its objects of worship myriads of persons and 
of personifications of natural things and phenomena, but this 
mythology and its ritual were always subordinated to the reli- 
gion which gathered about the divine emperor and his ancestry. 
At the close of the sixth century the empire underwent its first 
great historic revolution. From that time civilized Japan dates 
its existence; the Japan of popularized letters, of written law, 
of science, of art, of formal and confessional religion. Bud- 
dhism, the aggressive missionary religion of the Orient, enter- 
ing the country in the year 552, soon secured a permanent 
foothold. Before a hundred years had passed, it had gained the 
faith of both the imperial court and the larger part of the popu- 
lace. But Buddhism did not affect radically or harmfully the 
fundamental national principle. Shdtoku Taishi, an imperial 
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prince, known as principal founder and promoter of the invading 
Buddhism, wrote in his “Laws”: ‘To the commands of the 
emperor men must be duly obedient. The prince must be looked 
upon as the heaven and his subjects be regarded as the earth.” 
The native religion, called thenceforward Shints—‘the Way of 
the Gods””—was in large part taken into, and transfigured by, the 
new faith and worship. The aboriginal pantheon was accepted 
by the missionaries of the Buddha. Some of the ancient gods 
of Shint6 were proclaimed to be but deities known in India and 
revealed under other names in Japan. The imperial traditions 
were made the care of the guardians of the new faith. 

Many important political and social changes accompanied 
this religious revolution. The institutions and methods of China 
were in large measure imitated by rulers and people. The 
imperial administration became oligarchic. The emperors 
gradually withdrew from active direction of the state. At 
length the imperial person was lost to public view in a mysteri- 
ous seclusion, from which it did not reappear until within the 
past century—1868. Yet, even in these changes, the ancient 
faith and fundamental principle of the nation did not perish or 
suffer acknowledged harm. The Shdgunate was established in 
the twelfth century. Thereby an imperial subject became in fact 
monarch of the empire. For about six hundred years this prac- 
tical usurpation of the emperor’s powers continued undisturbed. 
The families holding the office were different at times, but the 
office was the same. Even under the Shdgunate, however, no 
attempt was made to weaken in theory the one divine bond 
which from time immemorial had held together the political 
and social structure. The primeval principle remained supreme 
over the empire. Nor did the wide spread of Confucianism about 
three hundred years ago among the scholars and upper classes 
injure the ancient imperial dignity. On the contrary, Confucian- 
ism, through its indifference to speculation on theological mat- 
ters, had no conflict with either institutional Buddhism or Shinté 
doctrine and rite. Rather, it strengthened the traditional bond 
between the invisible emperor and his realm by means of its own 
fundamental tenets of unquestioning submission to parents and 
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to rulers. Its disciples did much positively to perpetuate among 
the common people the ancient principle of their state. So, 
then, the course of the Japanese people, through all its vicissi- 
tudes, had gone steadily forward under faith in the divine descent 
and authority of the empire’s ruler. Shintd, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism all gave this faith their support, and when Com- 
modore Perry, fifty years ago, broke down the barriers raised 
between the Mikado’s land and the other countries of the world, 
they were in full co-operation under the Tokugawa Shdgunate, 
guiding the moral and religious life of the people. A Japanese, 
eminent today as a teacher of philosophy and Christianity, writ- 
ing of the time when his country’s present era began, says: 

My earlier education was almost entirely in the hands of my father and 
an old Buddhist priest. The priest taught me many Confucian books, being 
a good Confucian scholar himself. It may sound strange that a Buddhist 
priest should teach the Confucian writings. But in Japan the religions live 
on good terms with one another. Our people draw their spiritual nutrition 
from Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. These systems seem to for- 
get their discrepancies and to form a sort of religious composite, each supply- 
ing the deficiencies of the others. Shintoism furnishes the objects of worship ; 
Confucianism offers the rules of life ; and Buddhism supplies the way of future 
salvation. In every househéld there were visible representations of these 
three religions: the Confucian books; the “Buddha case” containing the 
wooden tablets with the Buddhistic names of the deceased ancestors of the 
family; and the “god-shelf’’ dedicated to the sacred symbols and representa- 
tions of Shint6 gods. My father who taught me the books of Confucius also 
taught me to worship the sun, the moon, and the stars, and often took me to 
the famous Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines of the neighborhood. 

This is a fair picture of the religious condition of a Japanese 
household of fifty years ago. It represents a whole nation as 
placid and homogeneous under faiths dominated by one principle 
hallowed by ancient tradition. 

Even the one disturbing and portentous force which had its 
beginnings and rapidly, though quietly, gained power among the 
student classes during the Tokugawa Shdgunate was generated 
through devotion to the old faith in the imperial sanctity and 
authority. The Tokugawa era was the time when a perfected 
feudalism as mode of government had harmonized, or sup- 
pressed, the conflicting local ambitions which from the twelfth 
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to the seventeenth century had involved the people in con- 
stantly recurring civil wars. The heads of the many clans 
composing the empire, the daimyos, deprived of means or oppor- 
tunity for political agitation, gave their interest to other things. 
Some of them devoted their time and wealth to the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts. Japan’s distinctive civilization 
was at high flood. But the usurping Shogun had become so 
great and so evident a ruler that the emperor in the popular 
imagination had almost lost reality as a human monarch. It 
is said that at the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate the 
common people scarcely knew the names of their emperors. 
Within a hundred years, however, a Japanese ‘revival of learn- 
ing” took place. Under the patronage of the Prince of Mito, 
some scholars, having familiarized themselves with the writings 
of the ancients, compiled a History of Japan. The effect of this 
work was to turn a large part of public attention directly to the 
fact that the emperor is the true source of civil authority, and 
to arouse the feeling that he should be lord, not in theory only, 
but in act, of his divine domain. This revivification in popular 
thought of the ancient principle of the state, increasing the 
more strongly in the absence of distracting influences, grew 
steadily during the eighteenth century. In fact, it is held now 
that “the real author of the movement which culminated in the 
revolution of 1868” was the scholarly Prince of Mito and his 
student followers. The religious effect of the Mito historical 
movement was the formation of a group of scholars in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century devoted to the study of 
Shint6 as it was in the far past, and to the beginning of an effort 
to restore a ‘“‘purified’’ Shints to popular service. Naturally, 
consequent upon the labors of the historians and the “pure 
Shintoists,” the person of the Mikado became more and more 
a reality in popular thought, and the influence of those who 
were seeking the restoration of the emperor to active sover- 
eignty became increasingly wider and more powerful. Signs of 
the coming revolution against the Shogunate were evident even 
before the American fleet entered Yedo bay in the summer of 
1853. 
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Looking back over what has been said, we see that the 
career of the Japanese people from the earliest times to the 
middle of the last century, through all the changes which befell 
it—first, by the incoming of the religion of the Buddha; then, 
by the invasion of Chinese civilization; by the transition of the 
form of government to that of an oligarchy; through the 
struggles of rival clans, ambitious of the seat of power, for pos- 
session of the emperor’s person ; through the rise and overthrow 
of the many Shoguns who were autocrats of the empire for six 
centuries; through the dominion over scholarly Japan of the 
philosophy of Confucius; and, finally, in the revival of “pure 
Shints””—through all these things we see this people guided by 
the traditional principle of the descent of the Mikado from the 
gods, clothed with divine authority as lord spiritual and tempo- 
ral of the empire. 

But during the past fifty years this condition of the people, 
comparatively so simple and easy of comprehension, has become 
extremely complex and difficult of clear description. Commo- 
dore Perry’s mission resulted in the opening of the secluded 
nation to free intercourse with the other peoples of the world. 
The serene, simply living and thinking Japanese became the 
objects of the varied and tumultuous thought and life of America 
and Europe. Stimulated by that, the revived native imperial- 
ism led the nation into open revolt against the Shégunate and 
brought to pass the restoration of the emperor to actual sover- 
eignty. But more than this: under the intrusion of the agencies 
of the alien civilization of the West, the unique political, social, 
and religious order which had been practically perfected in the 
Tokugawa era was turned into hopeless confusion; even the 
fundamental principle of the state was subjected to the gravest 
peril. The present invasion from Europe is very different from 
that which was repulsed at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Then faith was arrayed against faith; the “Vicar of 
Christ” against the ‘Son of Heaven.” In today’s meeting of 
the West with the East modern science has confronted old 
faith ; internationalism has opposed national isolation. Through 
the barriers which were broken down fifty years ago the land of 
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Shinté, Buddhist, and Confucian tradition has been entered by 
demonstrated and progressing knowledge. Inventive mechanics, 
international commerce, individualistic rationalism in literature, 
the arts, and ethics, and, of momentous import, the Christian 
religion, not only in its Roman Catholic, but also in manifold 
Protestant forms, and much else under the stimulus of rational- 
ism in religion and in philosophy, have entered there, facing 
with inevitable antagonism the institutions and ideas of that far 
eastern civilization; meeting with no effective sheltering shield 
before it the ages-old faith of the nation in the Mikado as the 
“Son of Heaven.” . 

Forty-eight years ago the first treaty, opening the ‘“‘ Land of 
the Rising Sun” to free intercommunication with a foreign 
country, was signed; thirty-four years ago the “Son of 
Heaven” was delivered from his thousand years’ seclusion in 
his castle at Ky6to and restored in appearance to absolute mon- 
archy. Here note the sequel. The return of the emperor to 
visible rule had hardly been secured, when an astounding act, 
professedly of the Mikado’s own initiation and choice, took 
place. It was nothing less than a popularization of the ancient 
government. The monarchy was divested of its absolutism. 
The very champions of the revolution which had been consum- 
mated against the Shdgunate, in the name and by virtue of the 
divine authority of the emperor, were charged by imperial man- 
date to accept for the nation many of the political, industrial, 
commercial, educational, and other of the aims and methods of 
the aggressive civilization of the Occident. It then rapidly 
became evident that new and old could not thus come together 
without disastrous feud. The restored imperial reign was named 
Meiji (‘enlightened peace’’). By imperial authority there was 
decreed for the empire a constitution, a parliament, popular suf- 
frage, schools for the teaching and development of the sciences, 
and visibility for, and approach to, the imperial person. Yet, as 
the course of events soon proved, these things could not be 
done without thereby laying the traditional divine authority 
upon an altar for sacrifice by the very forces thus called into 
action. Probably there is no more pathetic act in the history of 
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nations than this unconscious movement toward self-destruction 
of the divinely authorized imperialism. With the giving of the 
constitution the emperor forever divested himself of the exercise 
of absolute power. With the establishment of a parliament the 
direction of the government naturally became thenceforward a 
resultant of the conflicts of parties. With popular suffrage and 
the exercise of full civil and religious liberty assured them by 
the constitution, a new consciousness of independence and per- 
sonal power was awakened among the people. With popular 
education based upon the world’s histories, literatures, philoso- 
phies, and the exact sciences, the ages-long revered mythology 
and the imperial traditions were exposed to obliteration from the 
minds of the common people, or, if not that, at least to radical 
metamorphoses. In its new age Japan has quickly passed under 
the influences of the whole world’s developing life. To this con- 
dition the subjects of the ancient empire of the ‘Son of Heaven” 
have been brought. They are thus witnesses of, and partakers 
in, the working of forces which may bring ultimate deliverance, 
but which, for the present, are like some Samson bringing down 
huge confusion and ruin. It is impossible for the peoples of 
the West to appreciate or to understand fully Japan’s era of 
Meiji. In Europe and America governments and peoples 
change. But they change chiefly through the methods of evo- 
lution. Among us of the West the processes of political, social, 
and religious readjustment are as a rule slow and comparatively 
easy. In Japan a revolution has been made suddenly, and, for 
the most part, by means of forces altogether alien. Throughout 
the nation, consequently, though new aims have been distinctly 
chosen and definite methods followed, there are yet widespread 
confusion, constantly recurring mistakes, much tentative effort, 
perplexing uncertainty, apparent fickleness, impulsive advance 
and reaction, irrational and absurd attempts to associate old and 
new, grotesque mixing of things past and present. Especially 
is this record of the effects of the advance of the new age true 
of the movements of religious faith and practice. In religion, 
probably more than in any other popular interest, these effects 
appear. New faiths, urged and supported by enthusiastic zeal, 
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ready to attack for the sake of conquest, met by conservatism 
eager for defense under the instinct of self-preservation, result 
in a condition of thought and life which is in a high degree 
difficult of comprehension and intelligible presentation. In 
answering inquiry into the present religious condition of Japan, 
therefore, we are obliged to deal with both the ancient and the 
modern faiths operative there as involved in a general confusion, 
in a complex interaction of many forces which are as yet tenta- 
tive in their issues. Let us pass in review the main elements in 
our problem. . 

1. SHiInTO.—What has become of this ancient bearer of 
Japan’s religious faith and aim? One of the most powerful 
movements connected with the overthrow of the Shégunate and 
the imperial restoration, we remember, had for its object the 
return of Shint6, purified, to dominion in the popular mind, and 
its rehabilitation as the religion of the state. To this end, thirty 
years ago, Buddhism was deprived, by the renewed imperialism, 
of government patronage and support. From the year 1871 to 
1874 the official forces were employed in confiscating for legiti- 
mate uses the old Shinté shrines, together with their sources of 
revenue, which, in the combination known as Rydbu, had fallen 
under Buddhist control. In1872 the ‘‘ Department of Religion” 
decreed the restoration of “‘ pure Shint6”’ to a dominant place 
as a religious faith and ritual. It issued for the observance of 
all Japanese this summary of Shinté principles : 

1, Thou shalt honor the gods and love thy country. 

2. Thou shalt clearly understand the principle of heaven and the duty 
of man. 

3. Thou shalt revere the Mikado as thy sovereign and obey the will of 
his court. 


For some time this effort to make Shinté regnant as the popu- 
lar religion was carried forward. But the attempt, as made, failed. 
As a formal organization for the expression of the religious life 
of the people it could not be made to take the place which 
Buddhism had secured. There are many Shint6 shrines cared 
for at the present day. There are now, among the lower classes, 
two sub-sects of Shinté, called the Zenri-kyd and the Remmon-kyé, 
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whose gods are those of the ancient pantheon; whose rites are 
described as grossly superstitious; yet whose service to the 
poorest and lowest classes of the people is said to be beneficial 
in various ways. Certain dignified Shintd bodies exist, but as 
religious factors they have no especial significance. A recent 
judgment passed upon them in a native periodical is that “ they 
are all in a degenerate state. Much is not to be expected of 
them.” The old ritual has official status as a state ceremonial. 
It is observed regularly in the emperor's household. Imperial 
messengers are dispatched annually to do reverence at such 
historic shrines as those of Ise. These shrines are also the 
goals of pilgrimage for hundreds of thousands of the common 
people. There, reverence is made to the divine ancestors and 
their imperial descendants; and charms and relics are pur- 
chased for treasure at home. It would be a mistake, however, 
to regard these pilgrims as avowed or exclusive Shintoists. By 
far the larger number of them are Buddhists by religious pro- 
fession. In fact, Shintoism is no longer to be counted among 
the forms of religion. Within the past three years, by govern- 
ment direction, it has disappeared from the category of religion. 
It is now to be considered specifically a state ceremonial, main- 
tained as the vehicle of imperial tradition. Placed outside the 
group of acknowledged forms of religion, it will be free from the 
embarrassments arising from legislative supervision of the 
religious denominations. Its maintenance henceforward is to be 
attempted, so it is said, chiefty for its possible political effect. 
The imperial tradition needs, now as never before, defense from 
the dangers which are gathering fast around it. Arinori Mori, 
one of Japan’s greatest new-era leaders, said in the early days 
of the Restoration: “As to the political use of Shinté, the state 
is quite right in turning it to account in support of the absolute 
government which exists in Japan.” At the present day it is well 
for those in authority to seek to safeguard as much as possible 
the imperial household from the perils which the future may dis- 
close. Nevertheless there is a sense in which Shint6 still exists. 
This must be given its value in any valid consideration of the 
religious condition of the people. Shint6d no longer has official 
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recognition as a religion, but its influence remains in the 
instincts and habits of the people, animating and dominating 
their lives as Japanese. Shintd more than any other power lies 
back of that patriotism which is unique in this nation— the 
absorbing devotion to emperor and land, named Yamato damashii 
(“soul of Japan”). It is this form of patriotism which has 
directed, indeed controlled, the Japanese national life through- 
out the changes here described. It is patriotism dominant over 
life. A prominent writer, only within the past year, has 
said: 

Yamato damashii is immortal. All teachers of morality and religion 
must endeavor to nourish this spirit. This is the very essence of religion. 
Whether Christianity flourishes or not, whether Buddhism retains its hold on 


the nation or not, are matters of little moment so long as the nation is con- 
scious that it has a worthy ideal to worship and to carry into practice. 


It is this very Yamato damashii which has exposed the Japanese 
in recent years to much criticism, and to much misunderstand- 
ing also. This people can easily be made fanatically patriotic. 
Their pride in their land and in their own success is excessive. 
More than the world yet knows, their patriotism has stimulated 
them in their present assimilation of the agencies and powers of 


western civilization. The instinct of self-preservation, rather 
than love of occidental thought and life, has supported them in 
their present change from the old to the new. It is claimed that 
there is no term for “virtue” in the Japanese language, except 
one whose meaning is “public spirit.” A writer in a prominent 
magazine has lately assumed that “it is Japan’s duty now, in 
view of the acts of the so-called Christian nations in China, in 
vindication of so-called Christian rights, to stand forth before 
the world as the champion of humanity.” Another writer 
ranges the rationalist Yukichi Fukuzawa, who died a year 
ago, alongside the Christian Niishima, the founder of the 
Doshisha University, as a typical Japanese, with the judgment : 
“In one thing they were supremely alike — and that one thing 
was their exalted pride.’ However much, therefore, the 
Japanese of the present day have lost their ancient faith in 
Shinté as a form of religion, it yet abides throughout the nation, 
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animating the intense patriotism named the “soul of Japan.” 
No estimate of the religious condition which ignores this 
supreme force can be correct. 

2. BuppHIsM.— Turning to Buddhism, we enter a domain in 
which whatever there is of professed religion in Japan finds at 
present its largest and most real expression. The disestablish- 
ment of Buddhism thirty years ago did not make it impotent as 
the popular religion. It is today, more than it has ever been in 
modern times, the acknowledged faith of the people. For a 
while, in the early years of the present era, it seemed to be in 
serious peril of a popular disaffection. Many of its temples fell 
into disuse and decay. Its priests suffered greatly from per- 
sonal poverty. Seemingly the prophecy might have been justi- 
fied that the faith had lost all real vitality; that it was falling, 
never to rise again, however much its adherents might strive to 
gain a footing for it. But ages-long custom guarded it, and the 
Yamato damashit rallied many to its support. Gradually, espe- 
cially during the last twenty years, the appeals of the priests, 
aided by a reactionary nationalism taking place then, aroused a 
widespread loyalty to the old faith. In place of the govern- 
ment’s financial patronage, increasingly large money contribu- 
tions were secured in the parish communities. Many of the old 
temples have been revived. Numerous new temples—two or 
more of them upon a scale of size and magnificence of decora- 
tion equal to any of past centuries—have been erected and 
dedicated. An intelligent zeal has taken possession of the gov- 
erning bodies of some of the leading sects. Among statesmen, 
publicists, and politicians, to say the least, an active, though 
formal, support of the faith has appeared. Even so pronounced 
a modern leader and religious progressionist as Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, in some respects the most influential single personage 
among those who have been advancing Japan’s “‘ new age,” was 
buried only a year ago with Buddhist rites. Certainly the 
fact is evident today that Buddhism has not succumbed to the 
blow it received by its disestablishment. Among the signs of 
continued vitality are these: Many of the leaders of some of 
the most powerful sects are making energetic endeavors to arouse 
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their followers to engage in missionary propagandism. ‘An 
extremely influential association” of the chief sects, called the 
“Eastern Asia Buddhist Society,” has recently been formed for 
the purpose of “ propagating by all means at command the doc- 
trines of the Buddha. Acknowledging that the upper and middle 
classes have grown skeptical or indifferent to the faith, the new 
association has determined to seek to influence high and low 
alike; to suppress the rivalries of the sects and to unite all in 
a common mission.” Further, the society makes it a funda- 
mental principle that Buddhism must be accepted as the reli- 
gious foundation of the Orient, satisfying its needs and guiding 
its development, just as Christianity underlies the social and 
political life of the peoples of the West. The association 
assumes that Buddhism is as characteristic of the East as Chris- 
tianity is of the West. A central office for this movement has 
been opened; plans have been made for extensive preaching 
tours and general missionary work, passing gradually into Korea 
and China. There is to be, also, a large publication of popular 
doctrinal and practical religious literature. Then, to be noticed 
here, is the proposed work of the new “Imperial Eastern Asso- 
ciation.” This society has undertaken the translation into 
Japanese of the Tibet, Mongolian, and Manchurian Buddhist 
scriptures. This work is of enormous magnitude and will be of 
immense value in the development and interpretation of north- 
ern Buddhism. In addition to these signs of the revived energy 
of orthodox Buddhism there are also vigorous movements in 
progress having for their end a Buddhist reformation. Many 
Buddhist scholars have set before themselves the task of dealing 
with modern knowledge and ideals much as the Buddhists of the 
seventh and eighth centuries dealt with the traditions and aims 
of Shints. They are seeking to absorb and to metamorphose 
modern science and philosophy in accordance with Buddhist 
dogma and practice. There is also a hopeful agitation named 
“‘New Buddhism,” widespread among young men, especially 
among the students of the higher Buddhist colleges. It attempts 
to transform the old faiths into what may be styled an opti- 
mistic pantheism. It aims, indeed, to bring about co-operation 
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between Buddhism and a rationalized Christianity, and thereby 
to lead in the religious future of the empire. A survey of 
the present condition of Buddhism in Japan thus shows it to 
be still the popularly acknowledged religion, so far as there is 
religion in the country. Among the lower classes and in the 
rural districts it is still, in large measure, what it was in its days 
of least questioned supremacy: it is adhered to generally among 
the middle and upper classes, to say the least, much as Roman 
Catholicism is held by the like classes in Italy and France; it 
exhibits many signs of endeavor to reform errors which have 
developed within it; particularly is it arousing to new efforts to 
further its extension by means of new missionary propagandism. 
The movement to reshape it under the ideals of absolute religion 
may have much prophetic value. Yet, notwithstanding these 
facts, we may not close this part of our study without observing 
also that opposing the popular faith there is a widely extended 
skepticism and indifferentism, constantly increasing among the 
educated classes. Moreover, although Buddhism is today bet- 
ter equipped for the conflict than it was thirty years ago, it has 
before it an increasing struggle with Christianity, which will be 
the real test of its vitality. We shall return to this matter later. 

3. ConrucianisM.— The discipleship of Confucius need not 
detain us in our review. Confucianism has no longer a place of 
noticeable importance in the religious development of the 
empire. A few of the older scholars make it a favorite study. 
Its influence remains with some force in both the political and 
social realms. It aids in sustaining the national virtues —rever- 
ence for the emperor and for parents. It is still evident in the 
position in which woman remains as man’s pronounced inferior, 
and in the adjustment of certain of the family relationships. 
But, as a confessed code for the life, it has become a relic, and 
is a decreasing power. Japan is rapidly emancipating itself from 
China. Confucianism has already in the main a historical 
interest. 

4. CHRISTIANITY.— We can, therefore, pass directly from 
Buddhism to a consideration of Christianity. We approach 
here a novel region in Japanese history, but one, to us observers 
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in the Christian West, of immediate and profound interest. 
Christianity is, by inheritance, our own form of religion. The 
Japanese generally look upon it as the faith which the people of 
the West are seeking to impose upon them to the exclusion of 
whatever faiths they have received from their own past. Let us 
in our look at Christianity in the Mikado’s land observe just 
what its reception and career there have been, whatever may be 
our own wishes, prejudices, or interests. No real gain either 
for truth or the promotion of our cause can be made other- 
wise. We shall attempt to give impartial witness. We must 
then, to begin with, admit that, as a factor in the present 
religious condition of Japan, Christianity, accepted as organized 
in churches and in professedly Christian institutions, shows but 
small results. In a population of forty-seven millions, approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty thousand confessed believers in 
Christianity — these chiefly among the middle and lower classes 
—do not constitute a very considerable group. The forty and 
more millions of Buddhists by birth and education might well 
afford to ignore the hundred and twenty thousand acknowledged 
Christians, three-fifths of whom are adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches, were it not for other 
considerations than those of number and station. But Christi- 
anity is the form of religion prevailing among those peoples 
whose intrusion brought the political order of the empire to 
ruin fifty years ago; in contact with whom the New Japan, in 
almost all its characteristics, has come into being and has been 
taking shape. For reasons connected with this fact, the place 
which the religion from the West holds among the people of 
Japan is of extraordinary importance and value. 

It is to be remembered that Christianity, as organized, has 
been the déte noire of the Japanese government and people ever 
since its tragic expulsion from their land in 1637 until within 
very recent years. For some time, even after the ‘‘ Restoration of 
1868,” all Japanese were forbidden by imperial edict, and at the 
risk of the severest punishment, to profess the faith of this ‘ cor- 
rupt sect.” Throughout the country denunciation of Christi- 
anity, posted on the official bulletin boards, was familiar to every 
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reader. Even in Tokyé, the capital city, in 1868, the following 
law was to be seen in many public places: ‘“ The evil sect called 
Christian is strictly prohibited. Suspicious persons should be 
reported to the proper officers, and rewards will be given.” 
These anti-Christian edicts were not removed until in the year 
1873. Thus powerful was the memory of what was believed to be 
the political peril of the attempt made by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries to conquer the land in the seventeenth century. 
Now this legal antagonism has ceased. There is a constitutional 
guarantee for freedom for all in all forms of religious belief. 
Legally today Christianity may have free course among all the 
Mikado’s subjects. As early in the present era as 1859, the 
Christian missionaries re-entered Japan. They were but few 
then. When the public ban against the faith was removed a 
decade later, many appeared. Now there are hundreds of for- 
eign preachers of the western faith in its varying forms— 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Protestant, and rationalistic 
—living in many parts of the country, offering to guide the con- 
fused people along the ways in which the Christians believe 
present and eternal welfare may be reached. 

a) Roman Catholicism.— The work of the Church of Rome is 
again zealously carried forward. It no longer arouses the 
antagonism or fear excited by it three hundred years ago. Not 
only is it at the present time better understood by the govern- 
ment, but it is seen to be only one among more than a score of 
missions bearing the Christian name, and differing from them in 
many ways in its aims and methods. Besides, the imperial gov- 
ernment is conscious now of self-preservative power. Roman 
Catholicism does not occupy much of present public attention, 
nor does it show promise of any great share in the national 
future. Its following is drawn mainly from among the poorer 
and obscure classes. Its work is chiefly in medical and primary 
charities and in education. In these beneficences it has accom- 
plished an immense good. Its foreign representatives are 
nearly all from France, and they seem to be content to confine 
their labors to practical well-doing for the needy. Wisely, they 
do not attempt to take part in matters of public polity, nor is 
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their influence felt in things which affect generally the develop- 
ment of society. Almost half of the professed Christians of the 
empire are members of the Church of Rome. 

6) Orthodox Greek Catholicism.—A Russian bishop has resi- 
dence in Japan and superintends a mission of the Greek Catholic 
church. It is said that this mission has today about twenty-five 
thousand native adherents. This following is for the most part in 
the northern provinces. As with the Roman Catholic, so with the 
Greek Catholic church: discipleship is for the largest part from 
among the lower classes. The Japanese generally think that 
both these churches demand from their members supreme alle- 
giance to two foreign potentates—pope and tsar. This opinion 
is almost an insurmountable obstacle to a very wide or reliable 
acceptance of the doctrines they teach. The common people are 
devoted to their own emperor, and they instinctively resent 
whatever looks like betrayal or disloyalty. The general 
impression exists that Christianity in its Roman and Greek forms 
is destructive of true patriotism in a Japanese. The representa- 
tives of the Greek church support various excellent philanthropic 
agencies. Seemingly, however, the sphere of this mission will 
always be confined within narrow limits. It will continue with- 
out much bearing upon the larger interests of the people. 

c) Protestantism.— There are more than a score of Protestant 
or Evangelical Christian missions in Japan. More than six 
hundred representatives, men and women, from America and 
Europe are laboring for their success. About a million dollars 
annually is spent in carrying on the work of these missions. At 
the present time about forty thousand Japanese are joined in 
membership with the Evangelical churches. It is in the issue 
of the labors of the Protestant missions, if anywhere, that the 
future, among the Japanese, of Christianity, believed in as a super- 
natural revelation of the one religion necessary for the welfare of 
the human race, lies. 

The history of the vicissitudes attendant upon the career of 
Protestantism in the far East is deeply interesting. It follows 
closely the variable, perplexing, and distracting moods through 
which the people have been passing during their new era. From 
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the time that the anti-Christian edicts were removed (1873) until 
into the middle of the decade of the eighties, the course of 
Evangelical Christianity was constantly onward. It showed 
annually an increased popular acceptance. Among the middle, 
and somewhat in the upper, classes it found able and earnest 
adherents. There were times then when prominent public men 
were even disposed to advocate the adoption of Christianity by 
the state. The country was possessed by a pro-foreign enthu- 
siasm. It went so far as to alarm the leaders of the govern- 
ment over the safety of the fundamental principles of the state. 
In 1885, by imperial rescript, the people were reminded of their 
distinctive faiths and duties. They were recalled to the preser- 
vation and observance of their national virtues—loyalty and 
filial piety. Among the most marked effects of the nationalistic 
reaction following the issue of the rescript was a gradual with- 
drawal of the growing popular favor shown toward Christianity. 
About the year 1888 the culmination of the increasing advance 
of Christianity seems to have been reached. Since that time, 
although the progress of Evangelical Christianity has not ceased, 
the rate of movement has diminished to such a degree that in 
recent years many mission workers have been much discouraged. 
At the present day this retardation of evangelization has not 
been overcome. In some of the missions hardly any evidence of 
forward movement appears; in others the progress is very slow; 
in all, the rate of advance is less than it was thirteen years ago. 
This fact, let it be noted, is true of Christianity only as organized 
in denominations or churches. Christianity as embodied in extra- 
church philanthropies and humane agencies has not been affected 
by this reaction. More than ever, these helpful social agencies 
have been recently finding recognition and following. It is 
ecclesiastical Christianity in whose way the serious obstacles have 
appeared. But there are causes hindering Christian mission 
progress other than the revived nationalism of the last decade. 
Chief among these is the increasing acquaintance of the educated 
Japanese with occidental rationalism, skepticism, and religious 
indifferentism. The exact sciences and the speculative phi- 
losophies of Europe and America have become familiar to the 
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student and official classes. All the influences which militate 
against the progress of Evangelical Christianity in the West are as 
intelligibly present in Japan as in this country. They are éven 
more accentuated there than here. Then, within organized Chris- 
tianity itself, the denominational associations of the numerous 
missions have recently had not a little to do with checking the 
growth of the churches. In Japanese Christian literature during 
the past year there has been much reference to the divided 
Christianity as a serious obstacle to Christian progress among the 
people generally. Some of the missionaries acknowledge the 
difficulty. Some Japanese Christians have been attempting to 
signalize the opening of the twentieth century by making special 
efforts to minimize the evils of their inheritance of sectarian 
denominationalism. They have sought the utilization for Chris- 
tian propagandism of the faiths and methods of the interna- 
tional ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance.” This endeavor is recorded here 
merely as a sign of the times; it has not yet had much promise 
of success. At a recent missionary conference there was an 
effort made to get all the missions to combine in the founding 
of an unsectarian Christian university. The effort failed, and 
some Japanese critics claim that this failure is but another indica- 
tion of the general “harm done to Christianity by the perpetua- 
tion of western sectarian distinctions in eastern lands.” Another 
native Christian, calling attention to the fact that certain Chris- 
tian institutions of learning once vigorous and prominent are 
now “in a languishing state,” has declared that ‘“‘a great united 
movement is all that is required to save the situation, but this 
cannot be effected” because of ‘‘the powerlessness of the Prot- 
estant sects to co-operate to such end.” Yet other reasons are 
given by the Japanese Christians to account for the retardation 
of the Christian advance. Some observers say that skepticism 
and indifference are spreading through their churches. One 
prominent writer has lately said: 


As regards the worship of God, Japanese Christians are lacking. The 
spirit of worship has grown less and less, much to our sorrow. The chief 
reason of this is that many Christians do not attach any special value to wor- 
ship for its own sake. 
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And still other reasons are given for the retardation that 
has befallen the progress of Christianity, but we need not repeat 
them. The main fact is clear and must be considered. Never- 
theless, there never was a time probably when Christianity as one 
of the world’s great religions; as the religion of the mighty 
nations of the West; as a theme for study in its relations to the 
needs of the empire, occupied so much of literature generally, 
or was so much atopic for public discussion,-as today. The 
Christian religion, there is reason to judge, is not a lost, or even 
a losing, cause in Japan, whatever may be its present slower 
movement. 

5. SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION.— Attempts to find substitutes 
for religion constitute one of the most interesting of the factors 
in the present Japanese religious situation. A large part of the 
educated classes is to be regarded as indifferent to religion in 
any form. At the same time, very few of the earnest leaders of 
thought and affairs are content to let the nation drift, or to con- 
tinue without some cohering bond which is an equivalent of 
religion. In a lately published work on ethics the author 
assumes that religion is not either a fact or a need in the nation’s 
life. He answers the question, ‘‘ How is it that Japan manages 
to get on without a religion, or rather, what in Japanese educa- 
tion takes the place of religion?’’ with the assertion that the 
“soul of Japan,” Yamato damashii, supplies the need. From 
that source has come a code of ethics amply satisfying all 
individual and social want. Its elements are “loyalty to 
superiors and friends, chivalry, unselfishness, indifference to 
worldly gains of all kinds, ardent devotion to persons and 
causes, truthfulness in speech, and a keen sense of shame.” 
Both question and answer represent a large measure of fact, for, 
speaking generally, it must be acknowledged that the Japanese 
have not ever been, in any high sense of the word, a religious 
people. They have never had what the peoples of the West 
know as “‘soul-consciousness’’—a sense of spiritual ideals anda 
personal apprehension of, and aspiration toward, the infinite 
and eternal Being we name God. Shintd never taught them 


that. Both Buddhism and Confucianism ignore it. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that, under the skepticism toward the ancient 
faiths induced by the new knowledge, some of the leaders of 
thought should seek such substitutes for religion as the national 
ethics. But there are other prominent writers who, though 
themselves religious skeptics, are not satisfied with relegating 
the people to ethics for their future guidance. It is especially 
noticeable now that numbers of the most learned and respected 
thinkers declare that without religion in some satisfying form 
the national future is endangered. A prominent professor of 
philosophy in the chief imperial university not long ago gave 
it as his judgment that “the present educational system of the 
empire, empty as it is of all religion, is thereby seriously defect- 
ive.” He demands for the young the influence of religion, 
“intensely ethical and spiritual, free from all kinds of dogma- 
tism and superstitions.” A well-known author last year published 
a book under the title Zhe Ethics and Religion of the Day. His 
chief plea is that ‘‘the ethics of the country, in order to be 
effective, must be based upon religion.”” Count Okuma, one of 
the greatest and most frankly speaking of the leaders of the 
country, has written in the Japanese Twentieth Century magazine 
that 

The old recognized moral guides of the nation, Buddhist and Shinto 
priests and Chinese scholars, have entirely lost their hold on society, and their 
successors have not yet appeared. Those in authority must take some steps 


to purify society, or the nation will suffer from the neglect a few decades 
hence. 


Then there is this warning from another leader occupying a 
high political and social level, a former minister of justice. He 
says: 


The moral code of the old samurai has been abandoned, and men have 
come to think that any conduct which is not illegal is allowable. The remedy 
for this evil lies in bringing education and religion, especially the latter, to 
bear on the thoughts and lives of the people. 

Yet another writer in a prominent journal has been pleading 
with the government to open its eyes and to recognize the 
importance of religion as a factor in bringing about a social reno- 
vation. There is ‘‘no remedy for existing moral abuses but 
religion,” he pleads. The Philosophical Magazine, in a recent issue, 
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notes that “three leaders of thought are now advocating theories 
of reconstruction for religion.” And Dr. Tomizu claims that 
there is no religion in Japan suitable to the real wants of the 
nation. “Confucianism,” he says, ‘is defective in that it neglects 
to teach man his duties as a citizen. Buddhism is pessimistic. 
It failed in India, as it must fail here. Shintd does not possess 
the characteristics of a religion. Christianity is logically defect- 
ive, and not to be relied upon.” Apparently not a few of Japan’s 
leaders are sensible of a great need for the people’s higher life 
which only a satisfying religion can supply. 

Before leaving this part of our review we shall find much 
that will be instructive in glancing at the results of an attempt 
made not long ago, by sixteen representative teachers and 
guides of public opinion, to gain some exact knowledge of the 
religious condition of the students in the higher institutions of 
learning. More than forty-five hundred circulars of inquiry were 
sent to the students of the universities and the colleges. The 
results of the venture were unsatisfactory in many ways, yet some 
significant inferences may be drawn from them. The questions 
asked were these: 

(1) Do you believe in religion? Are you at liberty to believe in it if you 
wish? (2) Have you any desire for religion? (3) Have you at any time 
believed in religion? If so, and you have relinquished that belief, state your 
reasons for this course. (4) If you believe in no religion, what do you depend 
on for regulating your daily conduct? Do you dislike religion? If so, why? 
(5) If you do not believe in religion yourself, do you recognize its necessity 
for others? If so, on what ground? 

The replies returned to these questions were from only about 
one-fifth of the young men addressed. This fact indicates either 
that the committee had but little influence over the young men, 
or that the subject of the questions is of but little interest to 
them. Nevertheless, the answers that were received — nearly a 
thousand in all— may be taken in general as signs of existing 
facts. No answers came from the Nobles’ School. As the stu- 
dents in this school are more or less closely connected with the 
government and the imperial house, the silence is natural. We 
learn that not quite half of the young men who sent answers 
had been subject to any home religious influence. Only 15 per 
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cent. of the answerers had been affected by religion at school. 
These had been students at mission schools. About one-third 
of all those who replied had been drawn to religion through the 
reading of the biographies of great men in whom religion had 
been an active force. The Japanese are notably hero-worship- 
ers. Among those who declared themselves non-religionists 
about three hundred had been made antagonistic toward religion 
through home and college influences. Many objected to reli- 
gion on account of its superstitions. Some had been led into 
opposition to Christianity because they had been taught that 
Christianity is antagonistic to state interests. Some others had 
been affected by scientific teachings and by immorality in the 
lives of religious professors. In all, of the 952 students who 
answered the questions, 555 confessed that they do not believe 
in religion. Among the religious believers 231 are Buddhists, 
18 are Shintoists, 24 are Confucionists. There are 68 Christians, 
but most of these claimed to be free-thinkers, or rationalistic 
Christians. Among the non-religionists 134 declared that they 
have no desire for religion. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
expressed desire for possession of religious belief, but find intel- 
lectual difficulties in their way. In reference to ethics the inter- 
esting fact appears that by far the larger number of the students 
incline to subjective standards, that is, to the control of conduct 
by one’s own conscience. Comparatively few of them are ready 
to accept for their guidance objective ethics, such as written 
codes or the creeds of the religions. Among those accepting 
objective ethics, most of them placed Confucianism first, then 
Buddhism, and last Christianity. The Philosophical Magazine, 
from whose detailed report this summary is drawn, observes 
that the facts stated are very significant and show that some efforts are 


required to present religion to students in a more acceptable form than it has 
hitherto assumed. 


It is claimed by the promoters of the investigation that 


the answers elicited represent prevailing opinion among the students through 
out the country. 


Interpretative of the facts here given is the assertion of a con 
temporary Christian periodical that 
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It must not be forgotten that a very large number of young men have come 
under the influence of foreign skeptical philosophers like Mill and Spencer, 
or they have imbibed the religious notions of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann, or are tinctured with the pessimism of Nietzsche and his school. The 
new German Kantists have followers in this country, The one characteristic 
of all these schools of thought is a skeptical attitude toward what usually goes 
by the name of religion. 

We may now bring our attempt to answer the inquiry head- 
ing this article to a close. So far, what is said does not offer 
much that is especially encouraging to those who are solicitous 
for the religious progress of the people of Japan. But we need 
not leave our theme without turning attention to certain other 
facts which are really signs of promise, of changes for the bet- 
ter, in the situation. One of the most widely read and discern- 
ing of the Japanese periodicals, Zazyo, declared in its “‘New 
Year” issue of 1901 that, though it has 
no faith in the future of Buddhism, and that stagnation marks the movement 
of Christianity, there is likely to be a revival of faith. Materialism reached 
its height in the nineteenth century, and there is bound to be a reaction 
against it and in favor of religion; not the religion of creeds resting upon 
mere authority, but upon faith whose support lies in the reason. 

Apparently the Japanese must first live through, and consider- 
ably beyond, their present distracting attempts at political, social, 
and religious readjustments. They are irrevocably committed to 
acceptance of the dominating forces of the civilization of the 
West. They are rapidly becoming co-workers with all other 
peoples in the world’s general development. They have a spe- 
cific national genius, but this will increasingly act with and be 
acted upon by the “world spirit.”” Their destiny is henceforward 
one with our own. The present condition of the people is natu- 
rally one of great complexity, confusion, and uncertainty. The 
breaking up of their ancient civil and social order; the continu- 
ous inflow in the past four decades of the thought and life of 
the vast alien humanity of the world; the effects of their per- 
sisting racial instincts and habits—all these forces, interacting 
under an intense impulse toward self-preservation, could not 
for the time being have a different result. But there is well- 
grounded hope that in the future, not very far distant, order 
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will appear from the chaos and means of safety against present 
dangers be found. Particularly in reference to Christianity 
it is to be said that, although the missions have not won a 
large following for their faiths, as organized in the various 
sects, the Christian philanthropic agencies, such as are devoted 
to the reformation of criminals, the care of the sick, the 
idiotic, the insane, and the poor, to the promotion of public 
hygiene and sanitation, and to the alleviation of the evils of 
war, are fully as high in the favor of society and of the state as 
are the mechanical, commercial, and educational appliances of 
European civilization. Also it is to be said of the Christian 
missionaries that their general excellence in mental culture, and, 
more than that, their personal good character, the purity of 
their home life, and their consecration to the cause they uphold, 
have done much in stimulating the leaders representative of the 
native and inherited forms of religion to show like excellences, 
and have prepared the way among the people for a larger wel- 
come to the doctrines they preach and the life of which they 
teach. The history of modern Christian mission work in Japan 
is worthy of high praise. The work has been faithfully done, 
and it has made a permanent impress for good upon the nation. 
Now that the old hostility of the state has entirely disappeared, 
and all Japanese are legally free to accept Christian disciple- 
ship, the future of the missions depends solely on the ability of 
the missionaries to persuade their hearers of the truth of their 
gospel. The immediate and most urgent task seems to be 
the awakening of the “soul of Japan’’ to a true religious con- 
sciousness. A letter from the leader of one of the chief Evan- 
gelical missions, received by the present writer, indorses and 
emphasizes this judgment. A theistic consciousness, according 
to this letter, is the most imperative and the fundamental need ; 
a knowledge of the divine ideals which have for ages shone 
before the larger humanity —the God-idea and a sense of per- 
sonal dignity as an immortal soul. Let these ideals enter and 
transfigure the “soul of Japan,” and the greatest possible initi- 
atory service of the Christian missions would be done. Herein 
lies hope, and in this way, probably, the true progress will be 
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found. Many missionaries are seeing in this gain the way of 
deliverance. An intelligent theism would open the way to the 
doctrine of the “fatherhood of God” and the “ brotherhood of 
man,” and thereby into the paths leading to the many sanctu- 
aries of the religion of Jesus Christ. There is hope that the 
effort now chosen by some of the more prominent Christian 
missions to win the nation to a true theism will begin the per- 
manent solution of the problem of religion for the far East. 

The greater conflict of Buddhism with Christianity is yet to 
come. Evidently Buddhism shows rapid renewal of strength. 
The appeal of the ‘Great Buddhist Union’”’ made a year ago 
to the Christians of the world concerning the methods of the 
propagandism of Christianity in China, and the later charge 
made by the abbot of Japan’s greatest temple that Christians 
do not understand his faith, indicate that the conflict will in the 
end center about the fundamental principles from which the 
two forms of religion draw vitality. If then Christianity, 
voicing man’s faith in the eternal fatherhood of God, showing 
forth the universal brotherhood of mankind, and supporting 
hope in eternal life for each human soul, is placed over against 
Buddhism, telling of man’s despair before ‘the evil of conscious 


existence,” searching for an “enlightenment” by which eternal 
unconsciousness for each human mind is gained, it is hardly to 
be doubted, though the followers of both the Christ and the 
Buddha show their faiths daily in justice, mercy, love, and piety, 
that the cause of the Christian will triumph. Christian faith, 
sustained by man’s enlarging knowledge, we may be confident, 
will ultimately bear the victory in ‘‘the Mikado’s land.” 





THE TRANSFIGURATION STORY. 


A STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE SOURCES OF OUR 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 
Yale University. 


In my article ‘The Autobiography of Jesus,” in the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. II, July, 1898, pp. 541 ff., I 
gave reasons for the belief that the story of the transfiguration 
in Mark 9: 2-10 constitutes an intrusive element in the present 
context, interrupting the connection of 8 : 27—-9g: 1* (an account 
of how Jesus made known to the Twelve his messianic calling, 
and the career implied) with 9: 11-13 (the question of the dis- 
ciples in reply, How shall the objection of the scribes be met 
that Elias must first come ?). 

I have also stated in outline in my Introduction to the New 
Testament (1900), p. 207, note 2, certain reasons for regarding 
the central portion of Mark, particularly the section omitted by 
Luke, as formed by compilation of two more or less parallel 
sources. The statement of the note is as follows: 

Not mere individual incidents are told in duplicate, but a connected 
series. Thus Mark 7 : 32-36, 37; 8:1I-9, 10, 11 f., 13-22a, especially if 
compared with the parallel Matt. 15 : 29—16: 12, will be seen to bea briefer, 
simpler account of the series of incidents already related in Mark 6 : 32-44, 
45-52, 53-56; 7 : 1-23 (3: 20-35); 7:24a, though the identity is not apparent 
until we compare with the latter its parallels in Matt. 9: 27-34 = Matt. 


*A couple of /ogia, which, from the parallels, clearly belong elsewhere, have 
been introduced by Mark in 8: 34 f., 38¢. Matthew and Luke, in following Mark at 
this point (Matt. 16: 24 f.; Luke 9: 23 f.), have thus been misled into duplication, the 
sayings which they take from Mark having really been uttered later (Matt. 10: 39 = 
Luke 17: 33 =John 12:25 f.). There is also internal evidence that these /ogia are 
improperly introduced here by Mark in the words kal mwpocxadecdpevos rdv 5xdov, 
which serve to introduce them, but are impossible in Czsarea Philippi. Vs. 38 is 
taken over by Luke only (9:26=12:8f.). Matthew in this case avoids the repeti- 
tion of what he had already given in 10:32f. Thus 16:27 is left in the original 
form as against Mark 8 : 384, which should read, therefore, with Matthew: uéAX\e yap 6 
vids rod dvOpdmwou EpxerOat, Krr. 
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12: 22-50 = Luke 11: 14-51; 12:1 ff. Instead of the present impossible 
tangle of itineraries we obtain thus the following: Scene of the feeding 
(west shore, 6:45, 46, 48) — Gennesareth — Capernaum — Bethsaida — 
Czsarea Philippi. [Here the account Mark 8 : 27—9:1, 11-13 (except8: 34f., 
38a) should be followed by 7:24-31.] Then Tyre—(Sidon ?) — Acco — 
border of Galilee and Samaria (Luke 9:51 ff.; 17:11)—Scythopolis — 
Capernaum. Mark g:2-I0 again interrupts the connection of vss. 11-13, 
the sequel to8:27—-9:1. There is further duplication in 8 : 31-33 (=g9: 30f. 
= 10 : 32-34); 9: 33-37 (= 10: 35-45), and 10: 13-16 (=9 : 36). 

To justify all this would require far more space than is now 
at our disposal, involving not only the comparison of the hand- 
ling of the material in Matthew and Luke, but that of John, 
chaps. 6 and 9, as well. This must still be deferred, and for the 
present we must content ourselves with the attempt to demon- 
strate parallelism in one only of the above-cited passages. As to 
this passage, I ventured no more at the time of writing than to 
say that it “interrupts the connection” of 8:27—9:1 with 
9: 11-13, because not then fully convinced that its content was 
in substance identical. I refer to the transfiguration story, 
which I now believe is not only derived from a different source 
from 8: 27—9: 1, 11-13, but isalso a practical duplicate of it, as 
presenting the same data under the literary form of vision which 
the confession of Peter —if we may so designate the incident 
of Cesarea Philippi of Mark 8: 27—9: 1, 11-13 and parallels — 
presents in ordinary prose. 

The data thus presented in twofold form are undeniably 
momentous. In all four gospels the confession of Peter marks 
a crisis. Even the anachronistic assumptions of the later evan- 
gelists, contradicting their own representation of this occasion 
as the first on which the messiahship of Jesus had been openly 
broached, do not entirely avail to conceal the momentous tran- 
sition. Hitherto Jesus had been simply the Baptist redivivus, 
with the difference that the ‘“ coming kingdom ”’ demanded, not 
only the preparation of repentance to meet impending judg- 
ment, but glad and believing acceptance as already present in 
the forgiveness of sins and healing presence of God. Thus far 
Jesus’ preaching had been impersonal. But the work of seed- 
sowing in Galilee, the campaign of education by exposition of 
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the nature of the kingdom and its requirements only, had been 

broken up by the plots of Pharisees and Herodians, the advent 
‘ of “the scribes which came down from Jerusalem,” and the 
driving of Jesus into exile (7: 1-24). Public teaching (so far as 
Galilee was concerned) was no longer possible. Jesus must now 
act, or give up his purpose. Hence the taking of the Twelve 
into his confidence, revelation of his messiahship, and with it 
the nature of his personality, his calling, and his probable fate. 
For a year (John 6: 14, 66-71) yet remained to Jesus until at 
Passover he could make his final appeal to all Israel at Jerusa- 
lem, and the interval must be spent partly in sowing the good 
seed in the provinces of Samaria, Perea, and Judea, which had 
not as yet shut him out from all access to them, but chiefly in 
“building his church” * through the private instruction of the 
Twelve. Asa matter of course, the secret of his personal claims 
must be rigidly kept from all but his immediate followers, lest 
premature disclosure should wreak double injury from unwise 
friends and deadly enemies. 

It is the story of this momentous transition in Jesus’ career 
of teaching, by which it ceased to revolve about the kingdom of 
God as an abstract ideal, and began to center upon his own 
personality and fate as the Messiah called of God, that our evan- 
gelists have to relate as winding up the Galilean ministry. The 
fourth gospel is right in fixing as the crisis the great collision in 
Capernaum, after the feeding of the multitude and culmination 
of Jesus’ popularity; a collision in which Jesus openly denounced 
the scribes and Pharisees (Luke 11: 14—12:12 and parallels) 
and they on their part demanded of him a sign from heaven; a 

*?The genuineness of Matt. 16:18 has been disputed, chiefly on account of the 
use of éxxAnola and of the omission of the clause in the Diatessaron. The rabbinic 
parable cited by CuasE (HastTInGs’s 2. D., s. v. “ Peter, first epistle of,” p. 795) from 
Yalk., i, 766, wherein the Creator is likened to a builder seeking a firm foundation in 
marshy soil, declares that God was reluctant to found the creation for the unworthy 
race of mankind, but, foreseeing Abraham, declared : “ Lo, I have found the Rock 
[Isa. 51:1 f.] on which to build and to lay foundations.” This shows a pre-Chris- 
tian conception of the commonwealth of God as “ God’s building ” (1 Cor. 3:9; - 
Heb. 3: 3-6), and both protects and illuminates the Jogion. The choosing of twelve 


apostles and the /ogion Matt. 19:28 = Luke 22: 30, protected by 1 Cor. 6:2, will be 
hard to account for if Jesus had no idea of instituting a new Israel. 
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collision followed by desertion (John 6:66) and exile (Mark 
7:1-24), and then (John 6:67 ff.) by Peter’s confession at 
Czsarea Philippi. As I have shown in the article first referred 
to, it is on this occasion of Peter’s confession, and here only, that 
we can and must understand to have taken place the narration 
by Jesus himself to the disciples? of his experience in the time 
which antedated by we know not how long an interval his rela- 
tions with any of them, and which are given us by the evangelists 
in the introductory symbol narratives of the messianic call (by 
vision and dath gol at his baptism), and of the temptation in the 
wilderness, an interpretation of the call (Mark 1: 1-13 and par- 
allels). It is therefore on this occasion of Peter’s confession 
that the Twelve became first acquainted (a) with Jesus’ calling to 
be ‘the Son of God” and its significance, Mark 1 : 9-13 and par- 
allels; (4) with his anticipated career of humiliation and death 
as foretold by the prophets (jpfaro Seuview), Matt. 16: 21-23 


and parallels; (c) with his assurance of subsequent resurrection 
and glorification, Matt. 16 : 26-28 and parallels; (d@) with his con- 
ception of his relation to the expected ‘witness (witnesses) of 
the Messiah” (Elias, alitery Moses and Elias), Matt. 17: 10-13 
and parallels. 

Historically the confession of Peter was the actual occasion 
for the enlightenment of the disciples on all these matters of 
fundamental importance. Practically we might know, even with- 
out the evidence from early allusions to it to be quoted later, 
that to our evangelists also the occasion would have a like sig- 
nificance and importance. This would follow of necessity from 
what we know of their apologetic interest.t Their supreme con- 
tention is that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
The supreme objection they had to meet was the cross, ‘to the 
Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness.” ‘God 


3Since the appearance of my article, HARNACK (Chron., p. 649, n.1) has added an 
important new link in the chain of evidence showing the temptation story to have 
been originally an utterance of Jesus himself. In the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” it appears to have been given in the first person: “My mother the Holy 
Spirit took me,” etc. 


4See WERNLE, “ Altchristliche Apologetik im Neuen Testament,” in Zeitschrift 
Siir neutestameniliche Wissenschaft, 1, 1, pp. 42-65 (1900). 
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forbid that this should be unto” Messiah, was the first impulsive 
answer, not of Peter only, but of every Jew. How then could 
that occasion be less than supremely significant to gospel writers, 
when, in dialogue with the chief apostle, the doctrines had been 
broached by Jesus himself and the objection met? In a word, 
this was the occasion when Peter and the Twelve had first come 
to their faith in Jesus as the Son of God, “ foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world, but manifested at the end of 
the times for the sake of those who through him should be 
believers in God, who raised him from the dead and gave him 
glory” (1 Peter 1:20 f.). Moreover, it was “from that time 
on” that “Jesus began to show (Se«vvev, 7. ¢., demonstrate from 
Scripture) unto his disciples that he must needs go up to Jerusa- 
lem and suffer many things from the elders and chief priests 
and scribes and be killed and the third day rise again” (Matt. 
16: 21). This occasion, then, was also that to which in the forma- 
tive period of the gospels the church looked back for the begin- 
ning of its doctrine that “Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:3), the great battleground of its 
conflict with Judaism. 

Finally, it was also the birth-time of another doctrine whose 


importance to primitive Christian apologetes we might be dis- 
posed to overlook, did we not refresh our memories from actual 
second-century sources. Says Justin in chap. xlix of his Dia- 
logue with Trypho (an apology against the Jews), placing the 
words in the mouth of his Jewish antagonist : 


For we [Jews] all expect that Christ will be a man born of men, and that 
Elijah when he comes will anoint him. But if this man [Jesus] appear to be 
Christ, he must certainly be known as man born of men. But from the fact 
that Elijah has not yet come I infer that this man ts not the Christ. 

It is this objection of ‘the scribes” (Mark 9:11) which the 
disciples ask Jesus’ aid in removing; for indeed its influence at 
the time with the people is manifest from the popular rumors 
concerning Jesus reported by the disciples (Mark 8 : 27, 28), one 
and all of which are based on current eschatology (on ‘‘Jeremiah,” 
Matt. 16: 14, as forerunner of Messiah, see Ewald, ad Apoc., xi, 3). 
The meeting of this objection from current eschatological dogma 
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on the forerunner, or forerunners, of Messiah is therefore 
scarcely less an integral part of the story of Peter’s confes- 
sion and the revelation of the messiahship than the meet- 
ing of the objection, ‘‘ Far be it from Messiah to be rejected and 
crucified.”” To this occasion, then, the primitive church also 
referred its interpretation of the predicted advent of the fore- 
runner. 

Under these four divisions (a), (4), (c), and (d) we have 
briefly summed up the didactic contents of the narrative com- 
monly known as the confession of Peter, Mark 8: 27-33, 36 f., 
380; 9:1, 11-13, and parallels, with which may properly be 
included, if our previous conclusions be admitted, the baptismal 
vision and temptation, Mark 1: 1-13 and parallels. Those who 
have some familiarity with the use of vision as a literary form by 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian writers,’ especially by such as were 
understood to have the gift of ‘‘prophecy” or were affected by 
familiarity with apocalyptic literature, will certainly recognize 
that the doctrinal features of the confession of Peter as just 
enumerated are exactly those which primitive Christian prophecy 
would immediately seize upon for development after its own 
characteristic method. In fact, we need go no farther than the 
apocalyptic vision of the glorified Christ in Rev. 1: 12-18, victor 
over Hades, for an example. Possibly they may already begin 
to recognize that the transfiguration story, so strangely intruded 
into the midst of that of Peter’s confession, has substantially the 
same didactic content, though in the transfiguration story what 
has been designated by Wernle the “ eschatologico-apocalyptic” 
interest predominates over the apologetic, and so determines the 
form. But for the benefit of such as have less familiarity with 
this use of ‘‘vision” and its current concepts I may venture on 
some further elucidation. 

Besides the actual ‘visions and revelations of the Lord” 
experienced by the apostle Paul, which were apparently (2 Cor. 
12:7) pathological and due to a peculiar nervous temperament 
—besides the “revelations” and trances of early Christian 
assemblies, in which the external conditions, if not the physical 


5See my /nutroduction, p. 215, n. 2. 
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and nervous state of the “ prophets,” were morbid, or at least 
abnormal, we have an entire literature from the same period, in 
which the “vision” is purely fictitious, as clearly a literary 
device as in Dante’s Jnferno or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Such 
are the ‘“‘Visions’”’ of Hermas and the “Revelations” of Peter 
and John. Even in ordinary dialogue, when the object is to 
give a glimpse behind the scenes at the workings of divine 
providence, the Jewish teacher drops with the utmost ease into 
this Old Testament mode of expression. This is, in fact, one 
of the common expedients of what he designates haggada. We 
need only recall certain sayings of Jesus himself as illustra- 
tions. Not to mention the baptismal vision and the tempta- 
tion, which some may still hesitate to place in this category, we 
have the “vision” of “Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,” 
and the reference to his obtaining leave to take the Twelve and 
sift them as wheat (Luke 10:18; 22:31). So with the evangel- 
ists themselves, or at least certain sources more conspicuously 
present in Matthew and Luke. The visions of Joseph and of the 
magi, of Zacharias, of Mary, and of the shepherds, are not the 
record of pathological facts, but literary expressions for reli- 
gious ideas. Particularly is this the case with a certain element 
of the Lucan narrative whose central figure is Peter,” though the 
author extends the same method to his story of Paul also, e. g., 
in the case of Paul’s baptism by Ananias (Acts 9:10-12). In 
this case we even have the representation of vision of vision, 
Ananias in a vision beholding Paul simultaneously in a vision 
seeing ‘‘a man named Ananias coming in and laying his hands 
upon him that he may see.”*® The vision of Cornelius in Cesarea 
in the succeeding chapter (10:3) has a similar relation to the 
vision of Peter in Joppa (10:10-16), bidding him go to Cornelius. 

But with this case of Peter’s vision in Joppa we must pause. 


6The fact that both these instances are peculiar to Luke should be noted. 


7See my Jntrod., p. 215, n. 2, and for the Petrine source of Luke and its employ- 
ment by the synoptists, p. 223. See also FEINE, Zine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung 
des Lukas, 1891. 

8Some Western texts avoid the complication by omitting vs. 12; but even if we 
adopt this reading, it only carries the illustration a stage farther down. The second- 
century scribe who originated the verse takes the place of the author. 
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To begin with, we have here more than the inherent improba- 
bility of two mutually unknown and widely separated nervous 
temperaments working in conjunction, to convince us that the 
vision is fictitious. A separate version of the same event (the 
emancipation of Peter from his Jewish scruples about eating with 
converted gentiles), in plain prose, from the hand of Paul himself, 
Gal. 2:11-21, absolutely establishes the fact. We say the same 
event. This does not mean that some such conversion as that 
of Cornelius in Czsarea may not have happened to Peter before 
his great conflict with Paul at Antioch, in spite of the ignoring 
in Acts 9:32—11:18 of the previous evangelizing work of Philip 
in this same region (8:40), apparently even as founder of the 
church in Czsarea (cf 21:8), and in spite of the suspicious 
assimilation to incidents of Paul’s later career (cf 9: 32-35 with 
14: 8-10; 9: 36-43 with 20: 7-12; 10:1-48 with 13:4-12; 10:25 
with 14:11-18). The unhistorical element lies in the embellish- 
ment of this early incident in Peter’s career with traits that 
completely forestall the subsequent conflict, among which the 
most conspicuous are the “thrice repeated” (10:16) vision to 
remove Peter’s scruples in the matter of Jewish “distinctions of 
meats” (10:10—16, reiterated in 11:4-10), and the raising and 
settlement before the mother church of the issue about “ eating 
with the gentiles” (11:1-3).° 

This anachronistic mode of relating the “preaching of 
Peter” is the result of attempts to credit the primitive church 
and its chief apostle with complete illumination from God in 
what was really (Eph. 3:2-13) the special “revelation” of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles; not that partisan zeal stooped to 
deceit, but that the conviction of the chief apostle’s perfect 

9As PFLEIDERER, Urchristenthum, p. 571, has shown, these traits really fall quite 
oufside the essential nucleus of the incident. There is no occasion for the vision, 
since, independently, 10:19 f., 44-46, all Peter’s action is divinely directed. More- 
over, as the nature of the vision, the content of the ath gol, Peter’s “hunger” and 
“desire to eat” all show, the vision has nothing to do with the question of converting 
and baptizing the uncircumcised, but with that of eating with them, which involved 
the emancipation, not only of the gem#i/e Christian from the yoke of the law, but of 
his Jewish Christian brother—a far more serious matter. But were it not for the ex 


post facto reference in 11:3, we should not so much as know from the story that Peter 
had eaten with them. 
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illumination on the great subjects of debate could admit no 
other course of events than his being enlightened through the 
spirit of “prophecy.” Historically, unless we are absolutely to 
forfeit all respect for Peter, the implied suppositions are impos- 
sible. Indeed, it is psychologically inconceivable, respect or no 
respect, that Peter, acting under what ‘he regarded as special 
divine revelation, should not only have converted and baptized 
a company of gentiles (10:24, 45-48), but eaten with them 
(10:48; 11:3); then been taken to task for it by ‘them that 
were of the circumcision” before a formal gathering in Jerusa- 
lem of “the apostles and brethren that were in Judea” (11:1 ff., 
8 text), with the result of triumphant vindication of his course 
and unanimous verdict of approval by the church; and thereafter 
at Antioch, in spite of the example of Paul and the support of a 
considerable element of gentile believers, been so overawed by 
the influence of “certain from James” as inconsistently to with- 
draw from his eating with the gentiles, desert their cause, and 
force upon Paul, single-handed, the long battle for their equal 
rights in the church. Even those who may be willing to impute 
to Peter conduct so dastardly, not to say childish, and who can 
also believe that “‘even Barnabas” would be ‘‘carried away by 
such hypocrisy,” will find it difficult to explain why Paul, then, 
in his desperate battle against the attempt to compel his gentile 
converts to “‘Judaize,” should resort to mere reasoning on gen- 
eral principles (Gal. 2:15 ff.), instead of annihilating the oppo- 
sition by a single reference to the test case of Peter versus 
“them that were of the circumcision” (Acts 11:2). 

The importance of the matter to our argument must excuse 
our dwelling at some length on the proofs that the story of 
Peter’s “revelation” as to the conversion of the gentiles, and as 
to the duty of the Jew after their conversion to eat with them whatever 
was set before him, asking no questions for conscience’ sake, in Acts 
10: I—1I1: 18, anticipates and duplicates the subsequent story of 
Acts, chaps. 13-15," wherein the same issue is debated anew 


10 The parallel is even closer in the “ Western” text of Acts 11:1 f., where the 
controversy is seen to be the outcome of a prolonged mission of Peter among the gen- 
tiles. For the actual course of events at Jerusalem and Antioch see my /#frod. to the 
N. T., pp. 64-8. 
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with the Pauline missions as the casus delli, albeit with substitu- 
tion of the four decrees against the ‘“pollutions of the gentiles” 
(15:20, 28f.) for the actual controversy in Antioch (Gal. 2: 11 ff.). 
A clear understanding of the relation of that form of the story 
which relates it under the symbolism of a revelation to Peter by 
vision and bath gol, to that which relates it in plain prose (though 
altered, as we have noted, from the Pauline account) is needed 
as the foundation of our understanding of precisely analogous 
phenomena in the Lucan gospel. I refer to the confession (and 
rebuke) of Peter versus the transfiguration, Luke 9: 18-27, and 
28-36. 

In each of the two treatises the most essential feature of their 
general didactic content is concentrated in the form of a vision 
(paua is applied to the transfiguration in Matt. 17:9) to the 
chief apostle (‘Peter and they that were with him,” Luke 9:32), 
accompanied by a dath gol embodying the vital point of doctrine. 
The vital point of the “former treatise” is to prove that Jesus, 
in spite of his cruel rejection by his own people, which but ful- 
filled their Scriptures (24: 13-46), was “the Christ of God, his 
Chosen” (25:35, 6 Xpuords Tod Oeod, 6 ’Exdexrds ; cf. 9: 35, odds 
éotw 6 vids wou 6’ExderXeypevos). That of the second treatise is 
to prove that the catholic (gentile) church, entering into the 
inheritance of Abraham without the yoke of the law, is the 
new people of God foretold in Scripture (Luke 24: 47-53; Acts 
1: 1-8; 28: 23-31). We have just seen that in point of historic 
fact the question of Jews eating with gentile converts, upon 
which controversy ultimately concentrated, was still undeter- 
mined “when Peter came to Antioch;” so that neither of the 
two reported settlements of the question, Acts 11: 3-18 (permit- 
ting the Jew to disregard the ceremonial distinctions in eating 
with gentiles) nor Acts 15: 19-29 (stipulating that the gentiles 
shall purge their tables from the “pollutions of idols’), can 

™ The four decrees are all adapted simply and solely to the object of furnishing 
a modus vivendi for both parties, so that, while the gentile shall not be “ compelled to 
Judaize,” the Jew shall be equally free from the constraint to Helleriize, under which 
he would otherwise be placed in eating with his gentile Christian brother. “Things 


strangled and blood” come under the same head as elSw\d@vra because the motive of 
prohibition is the same. As he who (knowingly) partakes of meats offered to an idol 
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actually have preceded. But the account of Acts, chap. 15, 
is substantially correct. In all probability the “decrees” were 
drawn up at the very time when the news of Peter’s lax interpre- 
tation of the agreement (Gal. 1: 1-10) under the influence of 
Paul at Antioch reached Jerusalem, showing the need of defini- 
tion as to its application. Paul, as we know, expressly repu- 
diates the attempt to impose this stricter interpretation. Those 
who had subsequently come “from James” had succeeded, as 
we know, in convincing Peter, Barnabas, and the rest of the 
Jews, in spite of the agreement, that it was reasonable to with- 
hold table-fellowship until certain conditions not stated in Gal. 
2:11 ff. had been complied with. The conjecture is surely not 
overbold that the conditions were none other than the four 
decrees against “the pollutions of idols,” two of which Paul 
would certainly have agreed to, if urged on grounds of absolute 
morality; possibly all, if requested in the name of Christian comity. 
It appears, however, from Acts 15:20, 29; 21:25 (Atext); Rev. 
2:14, 20, and Adayn 6:3 that the attempt to enforce the 
decrees, at least outside “Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia,”’ was gradu- 
ally abandoned. First the impracticable requirements as to the 
slaughtering of animals according to Jewish usage (‘things 
strangled” and “blood”) were dropped (Rev. 2:14, 20; Add. 
6:3). Ultimately the more radical principle of Acts 10:1—11:18 
became orthodox (cf Mark 7:19), leaving the Petrine churches 
in practical accord with the Pauline; for among these Paul had 
never failed to insist upon strict suppression of the eating of 
known eiéwAd@uta, and of fornication, on grounds religious and 
moral. 

Thus on this crucial point of the great question of a particu- 
laristic versus a universalistic gospel we find in Luke’s second 
treatise, side by side, two mutually exclusive representations. 
becomes a communicant with the Saluw» worshiped through the idol, 1 Cor. 10: 20, 
so he who eats blood, or things torn of beasts in the field, or strangled things (the 
blood retained), is liable to become participant in the life thus carried into his veins 
with the life of some Saluwy who has also feasted on the blood. Even “fornication” 
is not forbidden on moral grounds, or merely because of Jewish abhorrence of gen- 
tile laxity; but because, as Jewish Christian writers explain, “this sin is unlike other 


sins, in that it destroys, not only the sinner himself, but those also who eat and asso- 
ciate with him” (Clem. Hom., \xviii). 
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One, in the form of simple narrative (Acts, chaps. 13-15),** only 
varies from the facts as known through Galatians, (a) by con- 
solidating an account of the second assembly in Jerusalem, which 
sent the delegation to Antioch “from James” (Gal. 2:11), with 
that held a few weeks earlier, at which Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and 
Titus had all been present; and (4) in omitting’ the painful scene 
of the rebuke of Peter. The other (Acts 9: 32—11:18), under 
the form of vision and dath gol, a form equally honorific to Peter 
and ungainsayable by human voice, forestalls the whole outcome 
of the great struggle. Peter, in whose mouth our author (on the 
basis of this source) does not scruple to place the claim of being 
the divinely commissioned apostle to the gentiles (Acts 15:7), 
consistently representing him as anticipating Paul, both in his 
missions to the gentiles and his fight for their equality in the 
church (Acts 11:1 ff., 8 text), becomes to the whole church the 
medium of a divine revelation gladly accepted (Acts 11:18), 
whose purport is that the Jew shall disregard his distinctions of 
clean and unclean meats, and eat with his gentile brother. Thus, 
in place of Paul’s humiliating rebuke this author supplies a cor- 
rection of Peter’s scruples by the divine voice, ‘‘What God hath 
cleansed call thou not common,” and brings him thus from the 
outset to the ultimate orthodox position. 

Surely it cannot be without significance that the “former 
treatise’ centers about a precisely analogous situation. Here 
also stand side by side two narratives whose didactic content 
is identical. The actual historic occasion when the most funda- 
mental truths of the gospel forced their way into the minds of 
the disciples in spite of Jewish prejudice was the confession of 
Peter at Czsarea Philippi. This we know from all the gospels, 
but most clearly and fully from Mark, the gospel which prime- 
val tradition attributes to a companion and “interpreter” of 
Peter. The Lucan “former treatise” shares with the other 
gospels this unmistakably historical account, and in a form which 
affords conclusive evidence of having been taken directly from 


™ Redactional adjustments in the interests of harmony excepted. 


"3 Probably from the neighborhood of Acts 15:33; note the 8 text. 
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our Mark.* It has but one noteworthy difference besides the 
general reduction in relative dimensions and importance. It is 
the complete omission of the rebuke of Peter, and of the eschatological 
objection and its answer.*5 For it so happened that at Czsarea 
also Jewish prejudice had found utterance through the mouth 
of Peter, quickest in impulse, slowest in logic, only to meet a 
rebuke more severe and humiliating than that incurred at 
Antioch. But in neither case was the omission an act of arbi- 
trary suppressio veri on the part of our Lucan author. On the 
contrary, just as in Acts, so here also, he simply prefers the 
representation of a parallel version more honorific to his hero. 
For side by side with the narrative drawn from Mark stands 
the transfiguration story, a counterpart of the vision of Joppa. 
“Peter and they that were with him” were made the recipi- 
ents of a vision and Jdath gol, which set forth under the 
favorite terms of apocalyptic symbolism each several datum 
of the didactic content of the prose narrative of the con- 
fession and rebuke:* (a) Jesus’ calling to be the Son of God 
and its significance; (4) his career of humiliation and death, 


™4 Both Matthew and Luke have here made use of Mark in its present composite 
form. Of this we have abundant proofs in the duplication produced in both by 
taking up Mark 8: 27-38 inclusive of the interpolated Jogia 34 f. and 38a, which, 
nevertheless, they independently derive from another source in better connection in 
Matt. 10: 39 = Luke 17 : 33 = John 12: 25 (a doublet of Matt. 16:24 f.= Mark 8: 34 f. 
= Luke 9:23 f.) and Matt. 10: 32 f. = Luke 12:8 f.(a doublet of Luke 9: 26 = Mark 
8 : 382). 

3 Cf. the omission of the rebuke at Antioch in Acts, chap. 15. The fourth 
evangelist goes much farther on both these lines. Peter is relieved of the odium of 
the rebuke by radical means. This evangelist, after his account of the confession of 
Peter (6 : 66-69), including the denunciation by Jesus of “one of the Twelve” as “a 
devil,” explains (vss. 70 f.) that “he was speaking of Judas the som of Simon, 
Iscariot ; for it was he that should betray him, and he was one of the Twelve.” Com- 
pare his similar exculpation of the Twelve at the expense of Judas in 12: 4-6. 

On the question of John the Baptist as Elias see below, and ¢f John 1:21. 

Luke 9: 31-33¢ do not appear elsewhere, though their content is essential. 
The rebuke of Peter by Jesus finds also a clearer reflection in Luke 9:33 f. than in 
the parallels. One could not at all infer from Matthew that Peter’s proposal was 
improper. Even in Mark one would not guess why. Only in Luke does it appear 
that the utterance was made “as they were departing,” there being for Jesus (if not 
for all three; see below) an @od0s to be accomplished. Peter would prevent this by 
detaining all for worship as they were. The dath gol takes the place of the Lord’s 
rebuke in correcting this, as in Acts 10:15 it replaces the rebuke of Paul. 
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as foretold in Scripture (édeyov riv e€odov avrod fv juedrev 
mdnpoov év "lepoveadyu); (c) his certainty of subsequent resur- 
rection and glorification; (d@) his relation to the expected 
forerunners of the Messiah. Moreover, as proof that Luke 
resorts to a source of his own, the usual relation of dependence 
among the synoptists is here reversed; Mark and Matthew 
share indeed with Luke in presenting this apocalyptic form of 
the “revelation” of Peter; but it is here Luke who is relatively 
full and near to what would seem the original form, Mark and 
Matthew who give evidence of dependence, not indeed on 
Luke, but on his Petrine source.*” 

Of these four data,(a) as most fundamental in importance is 
naturally expressed in the dath gol, which here repeats the very 
words of the messianic call in the baptismal vision at Jordan, 
Oires éotw 6 vids pov 6’Exdedeypdvos.%® Only the two words 
axovete avrod, suitable in a revelation addressed to the disciples, 
are added on the basis of Deut. 18:15 (cf Acts 3:22 f.). 
Datum (4) (passion of Christ), as perhaps next in importance, 
becomes the subject of discussion by the three glorified ones ; 
(c) (resurrection and glorification), as embodying the most per- 
plexing content of the vision, becomes the subject of debate 
‘‘as they were coming down from the mount” (Mark 9:9 f.); 
(d) (the forerunner) is involved in the very personnel and 
structure of the vision itself. But on (c) and (d@) we have need 
of further light, to be drawn from the eschatological concep- 
tions of the age. 

As to (d), the forerunner of Messias. We are tolerably 
familiar with the popular expectation of the coming of Elias 


77 Dependence in the transfiguration story appears from Mark 9: 6, Ex@oBa yap 
éyévovro, cf. poBhOncay 5¢ év rq eloedOeiv adbrods els Thy vedédnv, Luke 9:34. The 
fear has a sufficient cause in Luke, besides being a feature in the style of this Lucan 
source elsewhere (see my /#frod., p. 213, n. 1). In Mark it has no occasion and does 
not harmonize; for Peter’s words are indicative of emotions quite the reverse of fear. 
Luke 9: 30 also has a more original form than Mark 9:4. Finally Matt. 17: 5, first 
clause = Luke 9: 34, first clause, is one of the coincident variations of Matthew 
and Luke from Mark, of which HAWKINS (Horae Synofticae, pp. 172-6) enumerates 
a minimum of twenty-one “as to which it seems almost impossible that Matthew and 
Luke could have accidentally concurred in making them.” See my /#/rod., p. 223, n. 2. 

8 Var. lect., ’Ayarnros, év @ ebdéxnoa. So Matt. 17:5, and 2 Peter 1:17; Mark 
9:7, 6’Ayarnrés. 
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in the form based upon Mal. 4:5 f., and referred to by Jesus in 
his reply to the disciples’ question how the objection of the 
scribes is to be met (Mark 9:11-13). Even here, however, 
there are traits that imply more than is known to the student 
not acquainted with the extra-canonical form of the legend. 
For, as Professor J. Rendel Harris has pointed out, the “‘scrip- 
ture” wherein a martyr-death is predicted for the forerunner 
(Mark 9:13) is unknown to the canon. As applied to Elias 
alone, we find it, in fact, only in a curious relic of ancient Jewish 
apocalypse, the Book of Jewish Antiquities formerly attributed to 
Philo. But another form of the legend was current, wherein 
the significance of this reference to the Baptist’s fate is more 
obvious. This form was based on Zech. 4:14 as well as Mal. 
4:5. (perhaps drawing in vs. 4 from the context), and accord- 
ingly demanded ¢wo forerunners, or ‘‘ witnesses,” the companion 
of Elias being usually Enoch, sometimes Moses. The martyr- 
dom of the witnesses by the tyrant Antichrist, followed by resur- 
rection from the dead, is here a constant feature; in fact, the 
very heart and nucleus of the legend. This resurrection, some- 
times followed by ascension to heaven in a cloud, comes as 
the culmination of their conflict with Antichrist, wherein they 
act the part of Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, resisting 
and exposing the attempts of Antichrist to deceive the elect 
(Matt. 24: 24 and parallels), and denouncing his pretensions. 
‘All manner of false signs and lying wonders” (Matt. 24: 24; 
2 Thess. 2:9) are wrought against them by Antichrist’s agents, 
“as Jannes and Jambres [Pharaoh’s magicians, according to 
legend] withstood Moses” (2 Tim. 3:8); these, however, they 
meet by greater and true signs. The duel ends with pretended 
resurrection and flight to heaven on the part of the false prophet, 
frustrated and exposed by the forerunners. For this they are 
slain by the tyrant, their bodies lie three days unburied, are 
then resurrected by Michael the archangel and carried up to 
heaven, whereupon the advent of Messiah ensues, as the exodus 
in the drama of the redemption from Egypt.” 


19 See Bousset, Legend of Antichrist, pp. 203 ff. The “ Repentance of Jannes and 
Jambres,” employed in 2 Tim., would seem to have belonged in the same apocalyptic 
cycle; note the context of 2 Tim. 3:8. 
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We find thus the significance of the popular rumors reported 
by the evangelists somewhat earlier (Mark 6: 14 and parallels), 
“John the Baptist zs risen from the dead, and therefore are these 
miracles wrought in him; but others said, / is Elias,” rumors 
which are reported by the disciples themselves in the dialogue 
preliminary to the confession of Peter (Mark 8:28 and par- 
allels).° We also see why, as soon as Jesus has declared his 
messiahship and fate, the disciples recur to the question of the 
forerunner, ‘‘ How then say the scribes that Elias must first 
come?” Opportunity for putting the question thus naturally 
suggested by the rumors reported at the beginning of the dia- 
logue is given by the concluding words in Jesus’ assurance of 
his ultimate glorification, ‘‘There are some that stand here that 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in his 
glory ;” for, as we shall see, it is one of the characteristics of the 
forerunners that they “had not tasted death.” In still further 
illustration of the currency of the legend of Elias as forerunner, 
helper, and witness of Messias, we have the comment of the 
soldiery, ignorant as they are of Aramaic, but familiar with the 
apocalyptic ideas of current messianism, on Jesus’ dying words, 
“Eli, Eli, lamah sabachthani”: ‘He calleth Elias. Let be, let us 
see whether Elias cometh to take him down.” 

It is in the form requiring the “two witnesses” that the 
legend of the forerunner came ultimately to predominate. Of 
its currency in New Testament times we have the conclusive 
evidence of Rev. 11: 3-12, where the identity of the two 
prophet-witnesses is placed beyond doubt by the characteristic 
miracles they have power to perform (vss. 5,6; cf Exod., chaps. 
6-11; 2 Kings 1:9-15; James 5:17 f.). They are Moses and 
Elias, explicitly identified with the ‘“‘two witnesses” of Messias 
of Zech. 4:14, the men who “had not tasted of death,” but, as 
Jewish Scripture and apocalypse maintained (2 Kings 2:11; 
Deut. 34:6; and Assumptio Mosis), had been translated. Their 
career of miracle-working against Antichrist, martyrdom, resur- 
rection, and ascension corresponds in every respect with the 


20“ Jeremias ” in the form of Matthew (16:14) represents simply a variant form of 
the legend of the “forerunner.” See Ewald on Rev. 11: 3, referred to above, p. 240. 
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expected career of the forerunners as known through Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian apocalypse.** The uncanonical sources only 
vary from the canonical form in substituting for Moses the less 
orthodox, but certainly more original,” name of Enoch. As 
Bousset remarks: ‘‘ With almost absolute unanimity the [unca- 
nonical | tradition identifies them [the two witnesses ] with Enoch 
and Elias.” Even the Christian fathers follow this form, as in 
Tertullian (De Anima): “ Enoch and Elias were translated, nor 
were they found dead, but their death was deferred, though they 
are reserved to die, that they may extinguish Antichrist in their 
blood.” Outside the New Testament it is in the Talmud alone 
( Zanchuma) that we find the more orthodox type of the doc- 
trine making Moses and Elias the two witnesses. 

It would appear, therefore, that on this eschatological point 
of the forerunners of Messias, whose practical importance and 
vitality to a church absolutely wrapped up in its expectation of 
the parousia and the signs of the Lord’s coming is scarcely con- 
ceivable to us, the earliest believers were by no means of one 
mind. Was the sign of the forerunner already past? Or was 
it stillto come ? Did the “ Scripture” call for one only, “Elias” ? 
Or did it demand two, “ Moses (or Enoch) and Elias” ? On 
these questions it is not merely the later writers, Justin, Irenzus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, that illustrate the divergence of opinion, 
but the New Testament itself. And not merely does the Rev- 
elation of John introduce the apocalyptic view against what 
might well have been pronounced by its opponents the “ ration- 
alistic” of Mark 9:11-13, but in the gospels themselves we 
have evidence of the fluctuation of opinion. 

Our oldest gospel attributes, indeed, unhesitatingly to Jesus 
a reference to the fate of John the Baptist as fulfilling the 
“Scripture” concerning Elias (Markg:13). That which comes 
next in date admits the saying so far as regards the identity of 


** For full citations and critical discussion see Bousset, Legend of Antichrist, pp. 
203-11. 

%2 As GUNKEL (Schépfung und Chaos) has shown, the original home of apocalyp- 
tic legend is Babylonia, where the translated (sun) hero is the biblical Enoch who 
“was translated that he should not see death” (Heb. 11:5). Enoch, accordingly, is 
the usual hero of apocalypse in general. 
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personality, and even makes it clearer by the editorial comment 
( Matt. 17:13; cf. 16:12), “then understood the disciples that 
he was speaking of John the Baptist.” But this evangelist, in 
spite of his predilection for Scripture fulfilments, is careful to 
omit that part of the saying which declares the “ Scripture”’ to 
have been already fulfilled in the Baptist’s fate. Indeed, he goes 
so far elsewhere (Matt. 11:14 f.) as to tolerate an opinion deny- 
ing the identification: “Jf the disciples are willing to receive it, this 
one [the Baptist] is Elias which is to come.” Luke omits the 
whole passage Mark 9: 11-13; but by no means through mere 
inattention or indifference. On the contrary, the substance 
thereof is reproduced in Luke 1:17, but not as a “fulfilment,” 
still less as having the authority of Christ; only as a literary 
comparison. Gabriel predicts that the Baptist will carry out his 
reformatory work in preparation for the kingdom ‘in the spirit 
and power of Elias.” Per contra, by as much as Luke emphasizes 
the witness of Moses and the prophets im their writings to the 
Messiah (Luke 4:16 ff.; 24:25-27, 44-47; Acts 8:26-35; 
13: 40-47; 15: 15-18; 28:25-28), by so much does he depre- 
cate the disposition which disregards these and looks for wit- 
nesses to be sent from the dead. A special addition (Luke 
16: 26-31) is made in this interest to the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (originally ethical, without eschatological pur- 
port), which renders to the plea, “If one go to them from the dead, 
they will repent,” the answer: ‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the 
dead.” Manifestly the trend of opinion already in the formative 
period of our synoptic gospels was decidedly away from finding 
the fulfilment of the sign of the forerunner in the coming and 
fate of the Baptist. Moses and Elias, if they appear at all out- 
side the witness of their writings, will appear only in the end of 
the age. Or, as the most fully rationalized form, their return 
from the dead, as ‘‘ witnesses of Messias,’’ to turn Israel unto 
him in repentance, is not to be expected. 

We naturally anticipate that such a writer as our fourth 
evangelist, who finds ample fulfilment of the expected coming 
of Antichrist in the mere prevalence of the spirit of error and 
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deceit (1 John 2:18 f., 22; 4:3), will have little sympathy with 
the apocalyptic expectation of Moses and Elias rising from the 
dead to withstand him.*? We are not surprised, accordingly, to 
see the agreement of John with Luke that it is the writings of 
Moses and the prophets “ which testify of ’’ Christ, and which 
“accuse,” expose, and condemn those who reject him, yet receive 
‘another who comes in his own name” (John 5: 43-47; cf. vss. 
33-36). We may well be surprised, however, at the extent to 
which the fourth evangelist outdoes the second and third in 
flatly contradicting (John 1:21) the identification of the Baptist 
with Elias, or any other of the apocalyptic forerunners, and 
pointing out that he had not been a wonder-worker at all 
(10:41). Itis, in fact, impossible, as Michaelis already saw, and 
as Baldensperger ** has since made undeniable, to account for 
the attitude of this evangelist toward the Baptist without the 
recognition that he confronts a still active and persistent form 
of the popular delusion regarding his resurrection from the dead, 
and his being in reality at least Elias, if not ‘ that prophet” (z. ¢., 
Moses; cf. Deut. 18:15; Acts 3:22 f.; 7:37; and Clem. Hom. and 
Recogn., passim); in other words, the Christ himself (cf John 
1:8, 15, 20, 26f., 29-34; 3:28, 29f., 31, etc.). 

The evidence thus adduced is surely adequate to prove that 
in the formative period of our gospels this question of the fore- 
runners of Messias was not only surrounded with the most vivid 
interest, but that diverse interpretations of the ‘‘ Scripture’ were 
current. It is sufficient, surely, to establish a prima facie case 
that the variant forms ((@) John the Baptist was Elias; his 
martyrdom at the hands of the tyrant fulfils the prediction ; 
(4) the witnesses of Messiah are Moses [ var. Enoch | and Elias ; 
“they are reserved to die, that they may extinguish Anti- 
christ in their blood ;’”’ what has thus far appeared is only a 
similarity in John the Baptist, and a witness by the writings of 
Moses and Elias) are represented respectively in the two forms 


*3 Needless to say that common authorship of Revelation with the epistles and 
gospel is to us insupposable. They must be careless readers of my /mtroduction who 
attribute to me (with however wearisome repetition) views similar to Harnack’s on 
this point. 

™% Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898. Cf. my /ntrod., pp. 254 f. 
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of the story of the Revelation of the Christ (a) in the confession 
of Peter (Mark 9: 11-13 and parallels), and (4) in the trans- 
figuration (Luke 9: 30 f.). 

But this is not all the evidence of divergent conceptions on 
this doctrinal point in Mark 9:1, 11-13 and 9: 2-10 respectively. 
We have seen that the rare and peculiar expression “taste of 
death” (yeveoOar Oavdrov) of Mark 9:1=Matt. 16:28=Luke 
9:27 is distinctive of this peculiar eschatological tenet. Now, 
in 2 Esdras 6:26f. we read that those who survive the great 
tribulation ‘‘shall see the men that have been taken up, who have 
not fasted death from their birth.” Our two versions of the 
revelation of the Christ to Peter in Mark 9:1 and 9:4 réspect- 
ively take different ways of meeting this prophecy. In g:1 it 
is the dystanders who “shall not taste of death” till they witness 
Messiah’s coming; in 9: 4 the prophecy is fulfilled Aterally, by 
the manifestation to the apostles of “the men that had been 
taken up.” 


So clear, in fact, is the significance of the “two men who 
appeared with Jesus in glory, and spoke of his éod0s (an 
approach to the Johannine euphemism “ glorification’’) which 
he was to “ fulfil in Jerusalem,” that the disciples need no 


explanation of their identity. They perceive at once that the 
glorified ones can be no other than ‘‘ the two anointed ones that 
stand before the Lord” (Zech. 4:14), the two prophet-witnesses 
of Messiah, whose own death, resurrection, and ascension are to 
precede his coming again in glory (Rev. 11: 3-12). In fact, in 
what appears the most nearly original form (Luke g: 30) the 
narrator himself throws in the names as by after-thought (owes 
joav), as if in his source they were as nameless as in Revelation, 
possibly not Moses and Elias at all, but Enoch and Elias. But for 
the Christian ‘‘ prophet ” whose “ revelation of the Lord”’ is here 
adopted, the picture of Jesus as glorified Messiah is not com- 
plete without his “two witnesses standing before the Lord of 
the whole earth.” Without it the objection of ‘the scribes” 
would not be met. 

The remaining point (c), which in the transfiguration story 
calls for some further light from current eschatological ideas, is 
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the subject introduced by the narrator as that in debate among 
the disciples as they descend from the mount —not, ‘‘ What does 
the Lord, mean by Ais rising from the dead?” but, r/ éorev 76 ex 
vexp@v avacrhvar; literally, ‘What is it to rise from the dead?” 
Why is the writer so careful to describe the appearance of the 
glorified ones? In particular, how comes he by the extraordi- 
nary term perenoppwbn, unknown elsewhere to the New Testa- 
ment, save in Rom. 12: 2 and 2 Cor. 3:18? 

In point of fact, the question introduces us at once to the very 
heart of eschatological controversy between the Jewish-minded 
and the Hellenistically-minded elements of the early church. 
Both parties held the doctrine of a future life. Indeed, even the 
heathen world was, if anything, more advanced on this point 
than the Jewish. But the Jew believed in a resurrection of the 
body, though still in hot debate as to the precise nature of that 
body, whether more or less similar in substance to the body of 
flesh (Luke 20:35 f., and talmudic sources in Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud). The Greek held all resuscitation doctrines in con- 
tempt (Acts 17:32). Even converted Greeks declared that (in 
this sense) there was no resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 15:12), 
or that resurrection and regeneration are identical (cf John 
§:24-26, followed by 27-29), so that it might be said that “the 
resurrection is past already” (2 Tim. 2:18). As late as Justin 
Martyr ( Zrypho, xxx) we find reference to sectarians who are 
“called Christians,” but in reality are “atheists.” These deny a 
bodily resurrection and “say there is no resurrection of the 
dead, and that their souls are taken to heaven when they die.” 
Hence the burning question became: ‘ How are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do they come?” (1 Cor. 15: 35). 
One man in the early church, whose writings are before us, and 
seemingly only one, could speak on this subject with the assured 
conviction of personal knowledge from direct divine revelation, 
and he has expressed his mind clearly and fully, though catholic 
doctrine, as it was ultimately formulated (Apostles’ Creed, muctev- 
open eis THY avdoTacw THs capKos), is certainly based to some extent 


on other sources. Paul, as we know, rested on direct personal 
experience. He appealed to God’s having “revealed the Christ 
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in him,” risen and glorified, shining with the brightness of the 
light wherewith creation began (Gal. 1:16; 1 Cor. 15:8; 2 Cor. 
3:18—4:6). The body of the risen Lord was a “body of 
glory” into the likeness of which our fleshly bodies must be 
“transfigured” (werapoppovpefa, 2 Cor. 3:18; Rom. 12:2) by 
a miraculous process of ‘‘ change” (Phil. 3:21), because in the 
nature of the case it is impossible that flesh and blood should 
inherit the kingdom of God, or the corruptible incorruption 
(1 Cor. 15:50). This “transfiguration” of the body of flesh 
into glory-substance (80fa) by the transforming power of 
indwelling mvedua (Rom. 8:11) is so indispensable that even 
“we who are alive and remain” at the coming of the Lord 
“must be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 
It may well be assumed, therefore, that Paul, to whom Jesus’ 
earthly body was no phantasm, but genuine “ flesh” (Rom. 1:3; 
9:8; 2 Cor. 5:16; Eph. 2:15; Col. 1:22; Phil. 2:7), not dis- 
tinguishable, save by the inworking resurrecting power of the 
spirit of holiness (Rom. 1:4), from “ sinful flesh’; (Rom. 8:3), 
and whose whole reasoning on this subject is by simple analogy 
from the experience of Christ (1 Cor. 15:16 ff.), believed that 
this indispensable “‘transfiguration”’ had taken place in Christ’s 
body of flesh also, when he became “‘the first-fruit (@mapy7) of 
them that are asleep.” While Paul was indebted to Peter and 
the older apostles for the fact of the sepulcher («al dri érdgn, 
1 Cor. 15:4), which had been found empty on the third day, it 
is therefore at least as probable that Peter and the eleven 
derived their explanation of the fact, at least in its ultimate form 
(Acts 2:31, obd« eldev S:apOopdv), from Paul, whose doctrine of 
“transfiguration”’ (peraydppwors) rested equally on rabbinic 
lore and the experience of vision. 

For on this question of the nature of the resurrection body (t+ 
éotw TO éx vexp@v avacrivar; tolp 5¢ cmpat. épyovtat;) opinion 
was at least as divided in the church as in the synagogue (Luke 
20:36). Undoubtedly the earliest theories rested on the 
appearance of the risen Christ to Peter (1 Cor. 15:5). But for 
some reason the account of this first, and to our view most 
important, of all the post-resurrection appearances has been 
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systematically struck out *5 from the gospel record, or so altered 
as to be no longer recognizable. We have, indeed, a fragment of 
the Kerygma Petri preserved in Ignatius’s Epistle to the Smyrneans: 
For I know and believe that He was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; 
and when He came to Peter and his company, He said to them, Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not a demon without body. And straightway 
they touched Him and believed..... And after His resurrection He both 
ate with them and drank with them as one zm the flesh ;* 
from which it would appear that in the circles represented by 
the Kerygma Petri more stress was laid upon a differentiation of 
the resurrection body from the phantasmal body of mere daipoves 
than to differentiate it from the grossly carnal views of current 
Pharisaism, by means of the Pauline doctrine of ‘transfigura- 
tion.” It is of course to such sources as these that we owe the 
phraseology of the Apostles’ Creed, “resurrection of the flesh.” 
But if the Petrine source of Luke and the Kerygma rightly 
exemplify the teaching current as Peter’s on the question t/ 
éotw TO éx vexp@v avacThvat, it was open to serious objection, not 
from Paulinists alone, but from all reflecting minds, on the score 
of orthodoxy. Lacking the Pauline discrimination between the 
body of flesh and ‘that body that shall be,” the “ spiritual body,” 
“transfigured” into the likeness of Christ’s body of glory- 
substance, it would be helpless before the ridicule of the 
Hellenistically-minded, who asked: ‘‘ How are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do they come ?”’ 

But this Pauline factor in the resurrection doctrine, the trans- 
mutability of flesh under the operation of spirit “‘ according to 
the mighty working of the power by which Christ subdues all 


*5 The loss of the ending of Mark, which certainly went on to relate this appear- 
ance to Peter (14: 28; 16:7), might be accounted for as accidental. But the removal 
from Luke (cf 24: 34), where only 24:12 lingers in some codices, a survival of the 
lost narrative, can only have been deliberate. It was, therefore, doubtless for doc- 
trinal reasons. 


2©See LIGHTFOOT, Afostolic Fathers, on IGN., Smyrn., 3. According to Origen, 
Ignatius is using the Kerygma Petri; according to Jerome, the “Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.” Both may be correct. The story is parallel to Luke 24 : 36-49, and 
probably in more original form, as it contains the features referred to in Acts 10 : 40-42 
(cf John 21:13, 15, and Luke 24:43, Vulg.). Some unexplained relation exists 
between the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” and the Xerygma. Cf. the relation 
of Luke to Acts. 
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things unto himself,” was not permitted to be perpetually absent 
from the Petrine gospel. It is set forth in the transfiguration 
story in the very phraseology of Paul (pereuoppoOn, Mark 9: 2= 
Matt. 17:2; Luke 9g: 29, 70 eldos rod mpoowrov adrod érepor, cf. 
Mark 16:12 [Ariston], édavep®On év érépa popd7)), with traits 
which unavoidably recall the vision on the road to Damascus 
(Matt. 17:2, dapper 76 mpdowrov aitod ws 6 Hus... . 
ra 5é iwatia AevKa ws TO HAS; Luke Q: 29, AevKds eEactparrwr; cf. 
2 Cor. 3:18—4:6). Andas proof that it is really in this 
interest that the description is given, we need only turn to the 
first sentence of the Akhmim fragment of the “ Revelation of 
Peter,” where the same features as these in the transfiguration are 
introduced for just this purpose.” The opening words are part 
of a warning against “false prophets and doctrines of perdi- 
tion,” showing that, as in the case of our Second Peter, the 
apostle’s authority was invoked against eschatological heresy. 
After this it proceeds: ‘‘The Lord said: Let us go into the 
mountain, let us pray.* And going with him, we, the twelve 
disciples, begged that he would show us one of our brethren, 
the righteous who are gone forth out of the world, zm order that 
we might see of what manner of form they are, and having taken 
courage, might also encourage the men who hear us. And as - 
we prayed, suddenly there appeared two men standing before the 
Lord toward the east, on whom we were not able to look; for 
there came forth from their countenance a ray as of the sun, and 
their raiment was shining such as eye of man never saw. . . . .”” 

It would appear, then, that on this point of the nature of the 
resurrection body, as well as that of the coming of the fore- 
runner, there were fluctuations of opinion in the early church. 

27 Note the same interest in the Revelation of John, 1:12-16, and cf. 21:23; 
Acts 32:11. In Slav. Enoch, xxii, 8-9 Enoch appears “ clothed with glory.” 

28So in the Zucam form of the transfiguration story, Luke 9: 28. 


29In the Afocalypse of Peter this is not a version of the transfiguration story, 
though obviously connected with it. This “revelation” is after the resurrection. We 
may well raise the query whether in the original this was not the case with the trans- 
figuration story, which will then have been brought into connection with the confes- 
sion of Peter, because perceived to be an apocalyptic interpretation of it. If so, 
then “ after about an eight days,” Luke 9: 28, will find its explanation in John 20: 26. 
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The ultimate adoption of the Pauline theory of the “transfigura- 
tion” of the body of flesh into a “spiritual body” of glory- 
substance—a theory which represents the better element of pre- 
Christian rabbinic speculation—was accomplished only through 
the gradual extrusion of the grosser, popular conceptions, against 
which had been directed the sneers of the Sadducees (Luke 
20: 27 ff. and parallels), but which had obtained currency in the 
church under the name of Peter. The transfiguration story, 
with its ocular demonstration to ‘‘ Peter and them that were with 
him” of “what it is to rise from the dead,” protects the older 
Petrine accounts of the type of Luke 24: 41-43; Acts 10: 41; 
Kerygma apud \gn., ad Smyrn., 3, whose aim had been only 
to show that “the sons of the resurrection” “ have flesh and 
bones,” and are not mere phantasms “like a bodiless da/yov,” 
from the reproach of carnality. It does so by adoption of the 
Pauline elements of petapdppwors and the “body of glory- 
substance,” precisely as the Joppa vision adopts the Pauline 
doctrine of the abolition of discrimination of meats. 

But one step in the process still remains obscure. In the 
period after the crucifixion there was ample room for such 
“revelations” to Peter as might be needful to correct all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism. Specifically eschatological ques- 
tions claimed this as the special field of ‘ prophetic” revelation. 
Why, then, does not an author dominated by the eschatologico- 
apocalyptic interest resort to this field? Why does he not 
develop the unquestioned appearance to Peter of 1 Cor. 15:5 ; 
Luke 24:34, instead of building on the confession of Peter, 
whose doctrinal elements he appropriates, as we have seen? 

We must resort again to that type of early Christian litera- 
ture which repudiated Paul and made the authority of Peter 
supreme, for our conception of the part played by this incident 
of the confession. Already in Gal. 1: 12 ff. the emphatic od8é éyo 
(‘J also;” cf 2:8) in Paul’s claim to have received his knowledge 
from Christ “ by revelation” («at amroxdduwuwv), followed by the 
denial of conference with “ flesh and blood,” recalls the fact that 
partisans of Cephas may well have been claiming that Peter’s 
knowledge was ‘not from flesh and blood,” but Jesus himself 
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had witnessed that Peter’s recognition of the messiahship was 
a “revelation” from the Father in heaven (Matt. 16:17 f.). 
But, however that may be — and the relation of the two passages 
may be conceivably reversed — we have evidence in Clem. Hom., 
xvii, 18 f., that in Ebionite circles the two occasions of Damas- 
cus and of Czsarea Philippi, as marking the origin of the 
respective “gospels” of Paul and of Peter, were wont to be 
brought into explicit contrast, and with decided preference for 
the ante-mortem form of “revelation.” We abridge as follows: 


Thus to me [Peter] also was “the Son revealed by the Father.” Where- 
fore I know the meaning of revelation, having learned it in my own case. 
For at the very time when the Lord said, ‘‘ Who do they say that I am,” and 
when I had heard “ one saying one thing and one another,” it came into my 
heart to say (and I know not therefore how I said it), ‘“‘ Thou art the Son of 
the living God.” But he, pronouncing me “ blessed,”’ pointed out to me that 
it was “the Father who had revealed it to me;’’ and from this time I learned 
that revelation is knowledge gained without instruction, and without apparition 
and dreams If, then, our Jesus appeared to you [Simon Magus, a mask 
for Paul] in a vision, made himself known to you and spoke to you, it was 
as one who is enraged with an adversary [alluding to the arrest of Balaam, 
Numb. 22:22, on his mission against Israel, by an angelic “ adversary”’]. 
But if you were appeared to and taught by him, and became his apostle for a 
single hour, proclaim his utterances, interpret his sayings, love his apostles, 
contend not with me who companied with him. For in direct opposition to 
me who am a firm “rock, the foundation of the church,” you now stand. If 
you were not opposed to me, you would not accuse me, and revile the truth 
proclaimed by me, that I may not be believed when I state what I myself 
have heard with my own ears from the Lord, as being manifestly “ con- 
demned” [xareyrwouévos, the term applied in Gal. 2:11] and in bad repute. 
But if you say that I am “ condemned,” you bring an accusation against God 
who “revealed the Christ’? to me, and you inveigh against him who pro- 
nounced me “‘blessed”’ on account of the revelation. 


It was, in fact, with the confession of Peter that Peter’s 
spokesman must begin if he would show his apostolic hero as 
fully equipped as Paul with divine authority. It was specifically 
here that he must show him qualified to answer the “false 
teachers who privily brought in destructive heresies . . 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the 
promise of his mapovoia? for from the day that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
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of the creation.” That Peter was appealed to as authority on 
these subjects is abundantly shown by the “Apocalypse” of Peter 
and our own Second Peter—two interrelated products of this 
school, each aiming to refute eschatological heresy. And 
doubtless so long as the vision story had only this eschato- 
logical interest its scene remained that of the post-mortem 
period. It was when “Gospels” and “Acts” of Peter came to 
be written, as well as ‘ Revelations,” and the great apostle of 
the circumcision set over against Paul, that the revelation was 
identified with that so designated by Christ himself (Matt. 
16:17), wherein Peter had received his gospel and been made 
the foundation of the church. In the story of Peter’s confession, 
as we have seen, the author of Luke’s Petrine source found: (a) 
the dath gol to “Peter and them that were with him,” which 
revealed the Christ to him in the words, ‘This is my Son, the 
Beloved, on whom my choice was fixed ;”3° (4) the doctrine of 
the éod0s to be “fulfilled” in Jerusalem, together with a rebuke 
of his hero for expressing a protest against this appointed fate, 
softened down now in his version to a pw eida@s 5 Aéyer ;* (c) the 
doctrine of resurrection and glorification of the Christ, wherein 
by implication would be contained all that was needful to the 
orthodox faith; (d@) the doctrine of the forerunner, obscure, 
but very serviceable against deniers of the mapovola. His motive 
for the development of (d@) in the eschatological sense is, in fact, 
well illustrated within the limits of the canon itself. For in 
2 Peter 1:17 f. it is just to the experience of ‘the holy mount” 
and the “voice from the most excellent glory” heard by the 
apostles that the pseudonymous author appeals, against those 
who “with cunningly devised fables deny the power and the 
mapovola of Christ.” # 


#See my article “On the Aorist ed3éxqea in Mark 1:11 and Parallels,” in Journ. 
of Bibl. Lit., 1897. 


3 This trait (4) will of course be secondary in case the original placing of the 
“ revelation” was after the resurrection, as in Apoc. Petri. 


3#It should not be taken for granted that the scene of 2 Peter 1: 16-18 is that of 
the synoptists rather than that of the Afoc. Petri. Before the discovery of the Akhmim 
fragment SPITTA (Der zweite Brief des Petrus, pp. 89 ff.) found reason to regard the 
account referred to in the epistle as independent of the synoptic. Since then a con- 
nection has been shown between the epistle and the apocalypse. Vs. 16 in fact 
agrees better with the idea of a post-resurrection setting. 
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If, then, all these elements of his vision of Peter were present 
(to the mind of such a Petrine disciple) in the confession, is 
it not probable that some subordinate points of coincidence of 
the transfiguration story may have a similar derivation: (1) the 
location, weTa @oel jépar oxT@ in the dpos inpnrov kar’ idiav; (2) 
the dramatis personae; (3) the injunction of secrecy, Mark 9:9 
and parallels = Mark 8:30 and parallels? The last (3) we may 
leave to speak for itself. Of (2) we need only say the three 
intimates ‘Peter, James, and John” would seem to be less 
original than “ Peter and they that were with him” 33 (cf. Luke 
5:9; Acts 13:13, “Paul and his company,” o¢ epi rov Iladdov; 
the Kerygma, ut supra, rovs wept [érpov; and Pseudo-Mark | shorter 
ending |, rois mrepi tov Ilérpov). But even if the three intimates, 
as in Mark 5:37 and 14:13, be original in the transfiguration 
story, as against “the disciples” of Peter’s confession, it may 
still be questioned whether the order of Luke, “ Peter, John, and 
James” (cf. Acts 1:13), be not the earlier ; and whether, if so, the 
three intended may not have been originally the orvAo of the 
Jerusalem church (Gal. 2:9). More than once we have found 
occasion to suspect a relation between the Petrine source of 
Luke and the “Gospel according to the Hebrews.”” It is worth 
noting that in this Nazarene source James the Lord’s brother 
quite eclipses his namesake, the son of Zebedee; and even, if, 
with Zahn, we may attribute to it the fragment in Severianus of 
Gabala (Forsch., V1, p. 277), those of the company who visited 
the grave on the women’s report (Luke 24:12; cf. vs. 24) were 
“Peter and John and James,” i. e., James the Lord’s brother, 
whose vision of the Lord is referred to in 1 Cor. 15:7. For 
John as a witness of ‘visions and revelations of the Lord” in 
his glorified body as conqueror of death, see Rev. 1:12~16. 
Of the rest of the dramatis personae we sain of course, no 
further need to speak. 

As to the location (1), we may note (a) that the dpos iynrdy, 
so far as the phraseology is concerned, recalls the temptation 
story (mwaparapBdva .. . . eis dpos inpnddov Alav). So far as the 
fact itself goes, the two occasions when Jesus took the disciples 


33So 2 Peter 1:16, where the “we” must refer to “the apostles,” cf. 3:2. 
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apart to a mountain by themselves were those of Peter’s con- 
fession in Czsarea Philippi at the foot of Hermon, and of the 
ascension, Luke 24:50 f.; Acts 1:9,12. (6) But the transfigura- 
tion was dated originally (Luke 9:28) “about eight days” (a 
week) after some event whose importance was so great and 
inner relation so germane as to warrant mention of the date. 
If that which now fills the place of a terminus a quo (the confes- 
sion of Peter) be removed as merely a duplicate version of the 
same, we are left to conjecture. It might be assumed that the 
event in question was the great crisis in Capernaum, marking 
Jesus’ rejection from the field of his ministry and the beginning 
of the march to Calvary. We might then account for the curi- 
ous alteration in Mark 9:2 (six days) by the fact that the 
starting-point according to Mark 8:22 is nearer, viz., ‘“‘ Beth- 
saida.’”’ This might lead to the idea, when the transfiguration 
story came to be inserted, of subtracting two days from the 
journey ;* for the confession of Peter (judging by distances 
traversed) was ‘‘about a week” after the same crisis (Mark 
7:1-31; 8:27 ff. [in the form of Matt. 16:13 ff.]).35 It seems 
more probable, however, that the “eight days” were originally 
intended, as in John 20: 26, to mark the resurrection day, the 
Revelation of Peter having been dated like the Revelation of 
John (Rev. 1:10) on the «upiaxy nuépa, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to its present place. 

Whatever the case may be regarding the minor coincidences 
and the ultimate underlying event, whether the “revelation” of 
Matt. 16:17 or that of 1 Cor. 15:5, the evidence adduced to 
show the derivation of the principal traits of the transfiguration 
story from those of the confession of Peter would seem to leave 
us no alternative. We have here a parallel to the phenomena 
of Acts 9: 32—11:18 in comparison with Acts, chaps. 13-15. 
The story of how “the Christ was revealed to Peter,” originally 
perhaps having reference, not to the “‘revelation”’ at Cesarea Phi- 
lippi, but to the post-resurrection revelation referred to in Luke 


3 As already noted (p. 237), the duplication in Mark does not stand alone, but is 
part of a series; Mark 9: 2-10 following 8 : 1-222. 


35 For the actual itinerary beginning with the feeding of the multitude on the west 
shore, see my /#trod., ut supra. 
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24:34 and 1 Cor. 15:5, was developed after the plan of apoca- 
lypse illustrated in the Revelations of John and Peter. In process 
of time it was transferred to the earlier “revelation” (Matt. 
16:13—28 and parallels) in such a way as to exclude the rebuke, 
so offensive to adherents of Cephas, and to include the eschato- 
logical doctrines which the church was ultimately driven to 
incorporate from the gospel of Paul. Hence the combination 
of the motives derived from current eschatological debates as to 
the forerunners and the resurrection body, with the original 
purely apologetic motives of the confession of Peter. 

We have maintained that the source which thus appears in 
Luke and Acts side by side with a more catholic representation 
is more traceable in Luke than in Matthew and Mark. In Acts 
both the overshadowing prominence of Peter and the assimila- 
tion of his career and doctrine to that of Paul are notorious. 
The similar phenomena of parts of the gospel of Luke, where 
Peter (Luke 22: 8, ‘‘ Peter and John,” as in Acts) plays almost 
as leading a part, have escaped observation because obscured 
by so much other material derived from Mark. In the exclu- 
sively Lucan material, however, the original call to be fishers 
of men is given (with miracle in support), not to the four, but 
to Peter (Luke 5: 4-9, 104, 11). Similarly it is Peter who is 
the faithful steward to whom the Master commits his household 
(Luke 12:41 ff.). It is Peter for whose “conversion” Jesus prays, 
and who strengthens his brethren (22: 31 ff.); Peter who (in the 
source 24:12) runs to the sepulcher; and Peter to whom Jesus 
first appeared (Luke 24:34). That the Lucan gospel as well 
as the Acts rests upon a source having special relations to the 
Kerygma Petri, the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” and other 
specifically Petrine literature, is a conclusion for which there is 
much more evidence than can now be adduced. But the most 
important step in the process of extrication of this source and 
discovery of its relation to all our synoptic gospels is the recog- 
nition that among its most important features was the trans- 
figuration story, whose remarkable history we have endeavored 
to read in the evidences of alteration it would seem to have 
undergone. 














THE JEWISH REFORMATION. 


By GusTAv GOTTHEIL, 
New York City. 





I HAVE been asked to inform the readers of this JoURNAL 
regarding ‘‘the new phase of Judaism into which the reform 
movement tries to cast the ancient faith.” In complying I would 
first say that the word “‘new” in this connection is not to be 
understood in the sense of recent, novel, or untried; for the 
movement began a century and a half ago, and has continued, with 
varying fortunes, ever since. New it can be called only in so far 
as it is a departure from the ceremonials and standards of the old 
faith. In just the same way the Christian Bible, despite its age, 
is still called ‘the New Testament,”’ only to distinguish it from 
the Hebrew Scriptures; it would be more correct to use “the 
Older Testament,” since both collections are recognized by the 
church as “Testaments.” 

The reform movement first began to take shape with Moses 
Mendelssohn (1729-86), though the “sage of Berlin” never con- 
templated a remodeling of the faith to the extent to which it 
has been carried in our day. He lived and died an orthodox 
Jew, and desired to be known to the world as one walking 
according to the rabbinical ordinances. He was the lifelong 
friend of Lessing, Germany’s master-mind of that day, who has 
immortalized him in Nathan der Weise, and has made him the 
bearer of his glorious gospel of toleration. He remained a 
Jew of the Jews, and lived and died as such. But he was 
also the author of Phaedon (1767), of Morgenstunden (1785), of 
works on German literature, and the translator into classic Ger- 
man of the Pentateuch and the Psalms; the latter being the two 
most important books for the Jewish service. By this happy 
combination of fidelity to faith and tradition with appreciation 
of the intellectual and artistic life of his own day, Mendelssohn 
brought to his people the message of “culture.” This was the 
one thing needful for their redemption from the disfigurements 
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which their long and desperate struggle for existence had 
wrought in their speech, in their manners, in their worship, in 
their frame of mind and their attitude toward their surround- 
ings. The wisdom of his counsel, the gentleness of his bearing, 
the purity of his character, and his standing in the world of let- 
ters drew to his side all Jews who, like him, greeted the dawn 
of the new day which seemed to break for the downtrodden race 
in the general awakening of the German mind. That he also 
aroused the opposition of that much larger class which saw safety 
only in an unbending adherence, even in its smallest details, to 
the faith as it had been delivered unto the fathers, and which 
denounced the Berlin philosopher as a dangerous innovator, is 
a reaction known to all churches and of everyday occurrence in 
ourowntime. Yet when Mendelssohn died all felt and confessed 
that a great light had set in Israel. Witness this extract from the 
Vossische Zeitung of January 10, 1768, quoted by Professor Geiger 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums of August 30, 1900: 

The bier was not carried by hirelings, but by his most intimate friends, 
the noblest and most cultivated of his people; the whole congregation, with 
the exception of very few, followed the remains; and during the whole time 
that the funeral lasted all trade and work were suspended among the Jews, 
and their stores were closed. Some strangers who had come to Berlin solely 
for the purpose of seeing the great man and speaking with him, but for whom 
he kad passed away too soon, made their way into the chapel where the 
remains were being prepared for final interment, so that they might view his 
body and shed tears on the lips and hands from which had emanated so much 
goodness and wisdom. 

The record of the movement that Mendelssohn inaugurated is 
one of fruitful mental and literary activity. Its ideas are 
expressed in forms of worship which, deeply rooted in the 
ancient soil, have in their present adaptation endeared them- 
selves, more especially in this country, to three generations of 
educated Israelites. It has kept within the fold, or led back to 
it, many who were on the point of losing their true selves in the 
inanity of agnosticism. It has breathed new life into a number 
of old customs which are well worthy of preservation, but 
which were falling into desuetude because their traditional form 
was ungainly and had become overgrown with ceremonies that 
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appealed neither to the heart nor to the mind of the worshiper. 
In their modern garb they are sources of strength and comfort to 
many a brave burden-bearer in our midst. And the movement 
has lasted long enough to have its leadership transferred from 
the country of its birth to the New World; but of this later on. 

For all that, the question submitted is appropriate and wel- 
come. If we have reason to be thankful for what has been 
achieved, we recognize the fact that much—and to my mind the 
more difficult part of the task—still remains to be done. For it 
is characteristic of the Jewish reformation that at no time has it 
claimed to be final and conclusive. The movement is to remain 
a movement; it has not ended in the substitution of a new ortho- 
doxy for the old one—that fatal error which has strewn the earth 
with sects and sects of sects. The present leaders of this move- 
ment do not intend, now that the fruits of their labors are assured 
beyond all peradventure, to fold their arms and lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that they have saved Judaism. Vital 
problems are still before us which require for their successful 
solution all the wisdom, all the patience, all the moderation that 
we can bring to bear upon this task. 

And who can tell the new and unforeseen tasks the future 
hides? The reform movement has carried us Jews right into 
the heart of modern life, and we are as deeply and vitally 
affected by its pulsations as are other churches and religions. 
The old isolation is a thing of the past for the reformed Jew, as 
he freely avows and as is demonstrated by his readiness to join all 
honest workers for the elevation of mankind and the betterment 
of human life. Reform is not to sink to a mere badge marking 
off one body of religious people from another, but otherwise 
meaningless to its bearers. It is to remain a principle of life, a 
spur to timely action, a perpetual admonition to keep abreast, 
on our own native ground, with the best thought of our time. 
Reform as an article of our creed not only justifies the past 
action, but is our watchword for future work. The oldest and 
most severely tried of all the churches feels in her veins the 
youngest and freshest life-blood of the present. A reformer 
once shall mean a reformer always. Thus we hope to forestall 
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the necessity of offering concessions after the mischief has been 
done, caused by the refusal to listen to the just demands of the 
time in due season. 

But for the orthodox Jew also the old isolation is’ passed. 
He cannot longer be, nor does he desire to be, exactly what his 
forefathers were. In that sense all Jews living within the 
influence of modern civilization are reformed Jews, no matter 
how strictly they may adhere to the old ceremonialism. Nay, 
even beyond the apparent zone of this influence, even in darkest 
Russia, there are many thousands of them who are acquainted 
with and have fully mastered the problems that occupy the 
highest intellectual life of our time. With their faces still 
buried in their rabbinical tomes, their minds ascend to the high- 
est regions of metaphysical speculation. Under their ungainly 
exterior and lingual barbarism, the inner man is often as marked 
a product of our own day as is the most pronounced reformer. 

If we Jews have so far been spared the affliction of a new 
church, it has not been due to our clearer insight or wiser fore- 
sight. We owe it in the first place to the peculiar nature of the 
old faith, and in the second to the causes that led to the move- 
ment for reform. 

Judaism is not a church in the Christian acceptation of that 
term. It is not a spiritual community founded upon a technical 
creed and armed with powers not to be found elsewhere. It 
does not claim to be the appointed guardian of ‘‘the means of 
grace,’ on the correct and faithful dispensation of which depends 
the salvation of the human soul. Judaism entered history in the 
form of a “nation,” bound together by a religious thought. 
This thought was expressed in the form of a “covenant with 
God,” by which the nation was set apart and charged, in its total- 
ity, with a peculiar mission. It is not a matter of choice with 
the individual whether or not he should enter into this compact ; 
he was born into it. As a native of the ‘‘ House of Israel,’”’ he is 
entitled to all its rights and privileges, and charged with all its 
duties. ‘‘ House of Israel” is the historic name for the Jewish 
church. One is master in the household—God, the One, Invi- 
sible and Indivisible ; and one rule obtains for all its members, 
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viz., his will as revealed in his law. In the ancient land of 
this vast household he had his sanctuary, his orders of priests 
and Levites, founded also on birthright, his seers and prophets 
who declared his purposes and foretold his judgments. These 
visible signs of the “House of Israel” have long since disap- 
peared; but their ideas have remained, and outlasted all the 
misfortunes and trials of the scattered nation. A Jew may or 
may not belong to a congregation, just as he pleases ; if only he 
owns allegiance to the covenant with God — in other words, con- 
siders himself a Jew—no man has the right to question his posi- 
tion. His submission is due to the Law only; and the Law is 
an open book which the Jew is even bound to study every day 
of his life. He is responsible to no human tribunal for his sins. 
Knowing the true-way of repentance, he does not go in quest of 
any other atonement. 

The “ancient faith” never had an authorized creed, and no 
serious attempt was ever made to impose one upon it. Hence 
any demand for reform is, so to speak, a domestic matter, and is 
always, as in all self-respecting families, settled at home. The 
most radical reformer repudiates separation, and not rarely gives 
stronger proofs of his fealty than the zealot who will not depart 
from the old paths even to a hair’s breadth. Judaism is a reli- 
gious democracy, a people’s church in the broadest sense of the 
word. The ecclesia oppressa of the world guarantees to her 
members the fullest measure of individual liberty. 

The absence of a priestly order saved the reform movement 
from the opposition which imperiled authority and class interest 
naturally show toward innovations. The rabbi is not a member of 
an organized class, and his ordination carries with it no special and 
formal consecration. He has been aptly called “the expert on 
matters religious ;”’ he is a ‘master in Israel” to the measure in 
which he himself has mastered the field of his activity and is 
able to dispense the light and knowledge that he has acquired. 
The small modicum of authority that the rabbinical law accords 
to him he can increase only by the weight of his personality and 
by the confidence that he can instil into the hearts of his people. 
In this respect the Jewish reformation has widened rather than 
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restricted the influence of the rabbi. It has called him out of 
his study, and has set him face to face with his own people in 
full view of the outside world. It has created opportunities 
for him to minister to the religious life of the members of his 
congregation in their homes, and to be a leader in all kinds of 
work for the relief of the poor and the instruction of the igno- 
rant. It has imposed upon him the duty of representing his 
church on all occasions in which the Jews participate. In the 
school of life he has learned the great lesson of toleration, not 
only toward men of different creeds or of no creed at all, but, what 
is harder to carry out, toward those of his own faith who differ 
from him in theory or practice. There is no ground for sectari- 
anism in the House of Israel, and those who hanker after 
apostleship of a new revelation must go outside for it. 

The other cause that favored the reform movement was the 
fact that it was contemporaneous with the social reformation 
which began for the Jews of western Europe in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and formed an integral part of it. The 
question was not of mending a creed, but of supplying a need; 
not of that dogmatic salvation which, as Paul says, is “of the 
Jews,” but for the Jews, and not for the world to come, but for 


the world that now is. It came as “‘a historic necessity” which 


“leads the willing and draws the unwilling;” and the Jews were 
surely willing to be led forth from the wretched conditions in 
which they had found themselves. The clear-sighted under- 
stood that, if the better time was to come, it must find the Jew 
equipped for his new duties and privileges, civic and social. But 
his religion was so closely woven into his daily life that this 
could not be done without raising the question as to the validity 
of the restrictions that it imposed. The right to live according 
to his Law had been bought at such a fearful price that the least 
custom of the fathers bore in the eyes of the faithful the sanc- 
tity of a divine ordinance. Ceremonialism had so enveloped and 
overgrown the spiritual part of Judaism that it was natural to 
doubt whether the latter could survive the downfall of the former. 
It was not a theoretical, but a practical problem, which many 
solved for themselves without asking permission of the rabbi By 
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and by the conflict reached the synagogue itself; its ritual ceased 
to edify large portions of the people, and a reform was clearly 
needed if these were not to be entirely estranged from the com- 
munity. The old unquestioning faith gave way in many points 
to the more liberal ideas which schools and universities began to 
dispense for the Hebrew youth, and which were eagerly sought 
and accepted by them. 

Once admitted into the synagogue, the germs of the new 
ideas fell upon a fruitful soil, and their growth was favored by 
the independence which the congregations have at all times 
enjoyed among the Jews. This is the reason why the reforma- 
tion was not noticed so much by outsiders. No violent upheavals 
or clashes of arms signalized its appearance. The movement did 
not begin in districts where the Jews are massed in large num- 
bers, as in Russia, Poland, and Austria, but in Germany, where 
they are settled in groups of moderate sizes, scattered over wide 
areas, and without any ecclesiastical organization to link them 
together. It was therefore possible, and it frequently happened, 
that conflicts which divided one body left the rest undisturbed. 

Besides, although the Jews had dwelt in some of the oldest 
cities of Germany longer than their Christian inhabitants, they 
were still treated as aliens in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They had no rights but such as they could buy with 
money; and even this privilege was sometimes denied them. 
What human power could they invoke to plead their cause or 
avenge their wrongs? And if they were shamefully treated 
in regard to their civic rights, their religion was held below con- 
tempt. On it was heaped all the opprobrium which the com- 
bined greed of the state and the arrogance of the church could 
invent. Ics very existence was considered a crime. The 
psalmist’s prayer, “I shall not die, but live to make known 
the works of God,” was on the lips of the Jew an inspiration of 
the devil, the original sin (Zrébsiinde) of Israel. That there could 
be any element of truth in their religion, any vein of real piety, 
anything worth preserving or even knowing—such a thought 
never entered the minds of the rulers. So the Jews were left to 
themselves and not molested so long as the sound of their 
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disputes did not disturb the public peace and so long as they 
paid their taxes ungrudgingly. 

Among themselves the waves of controversies often ran high, 
and partook of the acrimony which we are accustomed to in 
theological contests. Combinations of differing communities 
were formed; even ban and excommunication were resorted to. 
But the ecclesiastical thunder had lost its terrors, and its bolts 
fell harmless at the feet of the intended victims. All this is a 
matter of past history now, and among the best of all the reforms 
that have been achieved is the mutual forbearance which the 
orthodox and the progressive sides of Judaism show to one 
another. 

The reformation may be called German-Jewish; for it was 
begun and carried on during the first century of its life in that 
country, and in contiguous countries where German Jews had 
settled or whither their writings had penetrated. There the 
literary battles were fought, translations of the Bible with popu- 
lar commentaries published, and the first revised liturgies intro- 
duced. There schools for the religious training of children on 
the principles of modern pedagogy were devised, and the neces- 
sary catechisms, manuals of biblical history, hymn-books, etc., 
were provided. It was in Germany that the sermon was intro- 
duced as a stated part of public worship; and the newly created 
pulpits were filled with men who were masters of the spoken 
word and competent expounders of Judaism, both in its tradi- 
tional and in its modern conception. There also a number of 
conferences in the interest of the reformation were held; semi- 
naries were founded for the training of rabbis who would answer 
the demands of the new era, and there the Jewish literature of 
the nineteenth century was created. 

Finally, and above all, it was in Germany that the history of 
the scattered race was first presented to the world in the manner 
of modern historiography. This was a gigantic task; for the 
material therefor had not only to be collected from the vast 
religious libraries of the Jews themselves, but also unearthed 
from the archives of Christian churches, monasteries, ecclesias- 
tical and civil courts, extending over many centuries. For the 
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Jews had had no historian of their own since Josephus, and his 
name was a hissing and a by-word with them, as “the Roman 
slave.” ‘Noch in den ersten Jahrzehnten dieses Jahrhunderts 
war selbst die Geschichte der Schicksale und Thatigkeiten der 
Juden wahrend der zwei Jahrtausende der Zerstreuung ein unbe- 
kanntes Feld,’”’ says Dr. Jost in the preface to his great work on 
the history of Judaism (1857). The wonderful success with 
which that field has been cultivated has been of great moment 
to the reformation, for it showed clearly that Judaism did not 
descend from heaven as a complete system which is above 
changes and chances of time and place; but that, like all other 
historic religions, it is a growth that has passed through various 
stages, and has been vitally affected by the beliefs and philo- 
sophical conceptions with which it came into contact. 

The weight of that historical teaching was greatly increased 
by the dissemination of the Bible, the Urgeschichte of Israel; 
for in it the voice of the Hebrew seers was heard again by the 
people, and the proclamation that the essential part of religion 
is spiritual and not ceremonial was again brought home to their 
minds. 

In this way the movement spread and gained in strength; 
it was further favored by the outburst of general liberalism all 
over Germany for which the year 1848 is famous. All things 
seemed to augur well for the future development of the new 
ideas, and the minds of the leaders of the reformation were 
filled with high hopes and energy. But a period of political 
reaction set in which was bent upon wiping out every trace of 
the “iniquities” of 1848; culminating in the Bismarck era with 
its succession of wars. The reconstruction of the German 
empire meant war upon the Jews and the relapse of Teutonic 
Christendom into the intolerance of the Middle Ages. 

This disappointment was the more galling as the Jews had 
been eager to take their places in the armies of the Fatherland, 
and had sealed their patriotism with their blood. It sank to 
downright despair when thousands of fugitives from Russia, 
driven with their wives and children from their homes, appeared 
in 1882 on the German frontiers, and implored their German 
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kindred to help them to a resting-place for their weary feet. So 
absorbing was this appalling task that mere ideal aims and 
endeavors had to be cast aside. The duties of the hour involved 
questions of life and death to hosts of unfortunate people, and 
left no room for purposes that require safety, peace, and leisure 
for their cultivation. And this state of affairs has continued up 
to the present time; in fact, it may even be said to have grown 
worse. Instead of devoting themselves to religious progress, 
the German Jews have had to buckle on their old armor of 
defense, and try to repel the attacks of enemies that encompass 
them on every side; France leading in the van with the Dreyfus 
persecution and the Algiers riots. 

We are no longer wundergliubig, as were our fathers in 
their generations; but sometimes it is hard to be consistently 
enlightened and rationalistic. The new ideas were not lost, in 
spite of the hard setback they had received in the land of their 
birth. Unobserved and undreamed of by its leaders, a new 
home beyond the seas had been prepared for their safety. Since 
the middle of the last century a class of young Jews, that had 
been touched by the new spirit, had immigrated into this country. 
Though not men of learning or of higher education, they had a 
sufficiently clear understanding of the ideas promulgated by the 
advocates of reform intheir nativeland. These pioneers, though 
poor in worldly goods, and, in most cases, compelled to begin 
at the foot of the social ladder, had on their side pluck and the 
inherited virtues of their race. They had left on the other side 
of the Atlantic parents and families, who looked to them for 
better times to come. This never-failing spur in the Jewish 
heart led the newcomers into the wild regions that were then 
first yielding to the magic touch of American civilization. 
Wherever these men had gained a foothold in sufficient num- 
bers they formed themselves into congregations. They waited 
for no rabbi to help them, and asked for no permission from 
anyone; they merely exercised their rights as members of 
“the House of Israel.’ With scanty membership and scantier 
resources, they formed the nucleus of almost all the large and 
representative reform congregations that exist today. They 
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boldly called their places of worship “temples” rather than 
synagogues—a change that had been begun, though only tenta- 
tively, in Germany. 

Immigration gradually swelled the ranks of the reformed 
congregations, and emboldened them to invite competent preach- 
ers from the old home to fill their pulpits. The worldly pros- 
pects offered to these men were by no means tempting ; but the 
positions were endowed with one priceless boon: freedom from 
all state interference which came with the era of reaction, and 
from the yoke of prescriptive rights which proved so great a 
hindrance to progress in Germany. It was this feature that 
induced some of the leading spirits in the movement to accept 
the calls extended to them by the rising congregations of the 
New World. Among them were men of learning and ability, 
whose acknowledged standing as preachers and organizers 
proved of great value to the work of the reformation. Most of 
these men were, however, too far advanced in life to attempt the 
acquirement of a foreign tongue as the medium of their minis- 
trations ; nor was there any need of it at that time, since their 
flocks still clung to the mother-tongue in home life and in pub- 
lic worship. The first revised liturgies, the first school manuals, 
the first weekly and monthly papers were all in German. Thus 
we witness the curious spectacle of a movement, bodily trans- 
planted thousands of miles from the place of its birth and first 
development, not only continuing its life, but even gradually 
assuming the leadership and opening up new fields of growth 
and activity. 

That initial stage is now past; the few pioneers that still 
survive have been transformed into full Americans. Rank and 
file, both within and without the pulpit, are as to the American 
manner born, and, with few exceptions, English by the side of 
the ancient Hebrew is at present used as the vernacular of the 
reformed Jewish worship. 

If we now inquire how the reform movement has fared under 
this change, and what record of vitality and efficiency it has 
made, these few facts will suffice for an answer: 

In every large city of the United States are to be found 
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temples of the modern type, some of them being the religious 
homes of large bodies of Israelites, and the centers of much 
activity in the fields of charity and education. Even in the 
smaller towns, wherever the number of Jews is sufficient to 
maintain a congregation, there are houses of worship of the 
same character. Since 1873 most of them are joined together 
in a ‘Union of American Hebrew Congregations,” founded 
chiefly for the purpose of maintaining a theological college for 
the training of native rabbis. As shown by the name adopted, 
this union is non-sectarian within Jewish lines. It is not paled 
in by any creed or standard of worship. Its doors are open to 
any congregation willing to range itself under the general desig- 
nation of Hebrew; and no supervision of the internal affairs of 
any of its constituent bodies has ever been attempted. Prac- 
tically, however, the union is the rallying-point of the reform 
element of the country, and numbers now 150 members. 
Although its primary object is the support of the college, other 
matters of general interest have at times come before its annual 
meetings. No similar organization based upon the broadest 
principles of individual liberty exists anywhere in Jewry. 

The Hebrew Union College was opened in 1875 in Cincin- 
nati, where it is still located. Its faculty consists of ten mem- 
bers, and the average attendance of students is sixty-five. More 
than sixty of its former pupils are now preaching reformed 
Judaism throughout the length and breadth of the county—a 
fair showing, surely, when we consider that it is an eight-year 
course through which the students have to pass before receiving 
their ordination. , 

After some minor attempts at a ministerial organization, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis was organized in 1889. 
Its last published report shows a membership of 150. Of its 
practical usefulness it has given proof in the publication of the 
union prayerbook and the union hymnal, both works having been 
adopted in over one hundred congregations. The language 
employed in both is chiefly the English; only the old landmarks 
of the traditional liturgies, with their classical expressions of 
Jewish faith and hope, are given in Hebrew, with a paraphrase 
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in the vernacular by their side. Yet even in these some prun- 
ing had to be done to enable the worshiper of today to join in 
their use without mental reservation. An important and exten- 
sive part of the prayerbook is devoted to an entirely new selec- 
tion of pericopes for sabbaths, festivals, and memorial days, 
embodying the loftiest utterances of the ancient prophets, priests, 
and sages. The framers of the new liturgies were guided in 
this part of their work by the conviction that the safest way to 
religious and ethical progress for the Jew lies in the field of his 
oldest reminiscences ; that, in the words of George Eliot, ‘our 
finest hope is our finest memory.” 

Should anyone desire to know more of the latest development 
of the ancient faith—and I trust that there be suth—let 
him secure copies of these books, and examine them with 
such fairness as an honest believer in one church can bring to 
bear upon an inquiry into the belief of another. For, in addi- 
tion to adaptations and paraphrases of the old formulas, he will 
find there prayers and meditations of modern authorship, in 
which the ideals and aspirations of the Judaism of today are 
freely and fully expressed. Thus he may learn from the best 
authority how far the reformed Jew is in touch with the Zezt- 


geist; how much of the old leaven still clings to him; and how 
he reconciles such concepts as ‘‘the chosen people,” or ‘God’s 
covenant with Israel,” or “the messianic mission” with the 
larger views that he professes elsewhere in regard to things 
human and divine. 


In the hymnal one will in all likelihood be surprised to 
notice the free use which the compilers have made of non-Jewish 
poetry, and of tunes and anthems by non-Jewish composers ; 
wherein he will, as we do, get a foretaste of that community of 
saints of all creeds and churches hoped and prayed for by all 
truly God-inspired souls. 

Other essential departures from long-established customs 
have by this time become essential features of the temple ser- 
vice, and have indeed begun to assume something of the sanctity 
of inviolable ordinances. The grandchildren of those dear old 
folks who had to be reasoned and sometimes gently coerced 
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into the propriety of uncovering their heads during worship 
now regard the older custom as an intolerable want of rev- 
erence. Through all the long centuries our people maintained 
the oriental custom of the separation of the sexes in the syna- 
gogue ; and it is still religiously observed by the immovables 
as well as by the timid and half-hearted reformers. In America, 
however, the eastern fashion has been resolutely set aside as 
inconsistent with our social habits. The introduction of family 
pews, stoutly resisted at first, has already ceased to have any 
weight with the unreformed Jew as an objection to his taking 
part in the revised service. 

Prior to these new departures, however, another and far more 
important step in the life of the daughters of Israel had been 
taken in the schoolroom. Under the old system religious instruc- 
tion was intended for boys and young men only. The nurture of 
the female soul was held to be sufficiently secured by the home 
life conducted after the Hebrew fashion. But when this safe- 
guard began to give way, and the general education of girls 
was placed on a level with that of boys, an entire change in 
the system of religious training became necessary, and the 
congregational schools opened their doors to girls also. In no 
improvement has the reformation been more successful than in 
this particular one. To appreciate it the Christian reader must 
be advised that the Jewish religious schools are not intended for 
the children of the unchurched masses, for whom ample provi- 
sion is made in other ways. The schools are conducted for the 
children of the church members. Great care and a considerable 
portion of the temple’s revenue are bestowed on them. The 
teaching follows a graduated plan extending over a period of 
four or five years. It comprises Bible history, geography of 
Palestine, as much of Jewish antiquities as is indispensable for 
the intelligent reading of the Scriptures, the post-biblical his- 
tory of the Jews, religion proper, ethics, and the explanation of 
the festivals and of such ceremonies as are still observed in the 
reformed service. Asa rule, each class is engaged in some spe- 
cial kind of helpful service for the children of the poor, thus 
ingraining into their minds the idea that doing good is part 
and parcel of their religion. 
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The crowning event of the pupil’s school life is the con- 
firmation with which it closes. This is celebrated on the Feast 
of Weeks, the original of the Christian Pentecost. In the Mosaic 
law it is a thanksgiving day for the first harvest; but the Phari- 
sees endowed it with a deeper significance by making it the 
memorial season of the revelation on Sinai and of the conse- 
cration of Israel to the mission symbolized in the idea of the 
covenant with God. First harvests and second harvests, and 
all the other joys of husbandry in the ancient seats of the 
Hebrews, have long since been torn from the devoted nation, 
and the pristine gladness of the feast has been turned into a sad 
memory of the beautiful days of the past. But the spiritual 
significance to which the Pharisees raised the true Pentecost has 
remained in the hearts of Israel, and to this day it is for us 
above all ‘‘the time of the bestowal of the law.”” In the Middle 
Ages the divina commedia enacted at Sinai inspired the poets 
to the sublimest outpouring of their souls; and now the initia- 
tive of the modern disciples of the Pharisees, the reformers, 
has made it the most gladsome season of the whole church 
year. On that day the house of God is arrayed in the brightest 
colors with which the flowers, nature’s favorite children, can 


adorn an earthly habitation; and the children of Israel are 
greeted with songs and the sound of instruments as they appear 
in festal procession. Thus they are led up to the shrine ‘where 


” 


there is nothing but the testimony,” that they may renew the 
vows of Sinai, and become responsible members of the cove- 
nant. With appropriate ceremonies—in the choice of which the 
rabbi is free, as there are no precedents to bind him—the postu- 
lants reiterate the standard formulas of the Jewish faith, declare 
their acceptance of them, and promise to order their future life 
in accordance with them. After receiving the benediction in the 
venerable form of the “laying on of hands” by the rabbi, they 
are bidden to go to their parents who are present and ask for their 
blessing in the presence of the congregation; an act which 
never fails to touch all hearts to the quick, and to open the 
deeper springs of religious feeling. It may be fitly called the 
annual revival meeting of the Jewish church. The afternoon is 
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given over to family rejoicing at the happy event. That the 
poor are not forgotten goes without saying; and for many of 
them the same confirmation joy is provided through the thought- 
fulness of the well-to-do families. 

When I said that there was no precedent for the annual act 
of confirmation, I meant that there was none for it in its present 
form of an annual ceremony for both sexes. The germ of the 
rite is ancient, and it is a home growth. In the theological 
system of the Pharisees full religious accountability begins for 
boys with the thirteenth and for girls with the twelfth year. 
Up to that age the parents are co-respondents before the divine 
tribunal for every transgression of their children. No special 
act or ceremony marks the transition in the life of the girl; but 
the boy appears at the morning service on the sabbath following 
his thirteenth birthday, and is invited to pronounce publicly the 
benediction in which God is praised, with thanksgiving “for 
having chosen Israel from among all nations to be the recipients 
and guardians of the forah and thereby planted eternal life within 
us.’ He either reads himself or, if not advanced enough, has 
read for him in the original Hebrew part of the pericope for the 
day, and is then considered a Bar Mizvah, self-accountable for 
the observance of the commandments enjoined by the divine 
Lawgiver. The day is also an occasion for family rejoicing 
and merciful remembrance of the poor and needy. This formal 
public acknowledgment was not, however, essential, neither was 
the consent or participation of a rabbi required. The thirteenth 
birthday carries with it the rights and privileges of the boy’s 
religious majority. 

I have dwelt upon these details because the confirmation is 
an instructive instance of the manner in which the reform move- 
ment endeavors to preserve and vitalize such of the inherited 
forms and ideas as lend themselves to the process of revival and 
prove acceptable to the people. The entire service has been 
treated in the same manner, including the rituals for marriage 
and burial. I shall mention only one other innovation, since it 
is distinctively American ; and that is the introduction of weekly 
lectures in addition to the sermon on sabbath mornings. They 
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are given, as a rule, on the eve of the sabbath, or in some 
places on Sunday mornings. They afford to the rabbi an oppor- 
tunity to discuss before his people subjects of a much wider 
range than can be fittingly treated in a sermon as part of the 
public service. These lectures bring to the house of God that 
large class of merchants and working people who are either 
unable or unwilling to sacrifice one of the six days which the 
civil law permits them to devote to their business. For that 
reason they deserve recognition and credit; and the rabbi is 
entitled to the gratitude of his people for the labor which this 
double task imposes upon him. But it needs no argument to 
show that an hour’s attendance at worship on Friday evening or 
on Sunday morning does not compensate for the total loss of 
the sabbath, and,-especially, for the loss of its influence upon 
Jewish home life. This is one of the problems of the future. 
To adopt the first day of the week as the religious day of rest 
is a solution to which most of the progressive congregations do 
not take kindly. Their reluctance is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the sabbath is one of the strongest 
ties between the Jews of every land, and that the change of the 
day of worship was the first public act by which the rising Chris- 
tian church repudiated her connection with her Jewish mother 
church. 

I hope that it will be seen from what has been said that the 
Jewish reformation is a movement strictly within the lines of 
the Jewish community, and shows no tendency toward the form- 
ing of an independent organization. On the contrary, it has 
done much to strengthen, and even to revive, the sense of the 
religious and racial unity of Israel; and, in addition, has freed 
that feeling from the narrowness and bitterness which ages of 
persecution had instilled into it. The movement lays the great- 
est stress upon the spiritual mission of Israel in the service of 
mankind ; an ideal that swelled the bosoms of the ancient seers 
and inspired their sublime presentations of the messianic time. 
That mission consists in the spread of the knowledge of the true 
God and the proclamation of an era of universal peace and 
goodwill among all the nations of the earth. In claiming the right, 
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and putting it resolutely into practice, of dealing with ceremo- 


nials as time and conditions require, and of widening and ration- 
alizing the spiritual foundations of the old faith, the advocates 
of the reformation feel themselves in line with the past history 
of Judaism. They are no dissenters from a church “as estab- 
lished by law,” who rebelled for soul liberty against an arrogated 
dictatorship: The Jewish reformer holds the ancient masters and 
teachers of traditionalism in the highest veneration. He does 
not hesitate to go among their living followers to dispense the 
word of God whenever asked to do so, and with no view of con- 
version or propaganda. In our great charities all over the land, 
as in our fraternities and humane societies, men and women 
work together forgetful of all theological distinctions, and wel- 
come even those who think that they can lead good and pure 
lives and remain faithful Jews without affiliation to synagogue or 
temple. The objects of their loving solicitude are mostly people 
of the orthodox stamp; but everything is so arranged as not to 
offend the conscience of the — dare we call them so ?—“ weaker”’ 
brethren and sisters. Of a truth, “stronger” would be more 
appropriate; for these afflicted burden-bearers glory in the bonds 
which they believe the hand of God has put around them; glory 
in the “yoke of the law” amidst the toils and privations they 
endure all the days of their lives. 

By thus forestalling any serious breach in the house of Israel, 
the leaders of the reformation have insured its influence upon 
much wider circles than are indicated by the congregations that 
have adopted its principles. Working in unison with the best 
tendencies of our times, and having testified their devotion to 
the Jewish cause beyond cavil, the reformation is silently pene- 
trating into the very strongholds of orthodoxy; nay, it is reach- 
ing the ancient home of the faith itself. For that strange 
yearning for its soil which has been stirred up in thousands of 
hearts during the last thirty years, despite the thundering pro- 
tests from both sides of the house, has brought to Palestine a 
Jewish population which does not go there simply to pray 
at ‘the wall of wailing’? and to be buried in holy soil; it 
goes to begin a new life of greater hope than some Christian 
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governments permit them to lead. They are still altglaubig; but 
they are thoroughly modern-minded, as the twenty or more 
colonies founded by them prove. They have put their hands to 
the plow; they plant vineyards and olive groves; they have 
resuscitated the Hebrew as the vernacular of their villages; and 
they have founded schools for their children on patterns which 
sufficiently show that they are true reformers, 7. ¢., improvers of 
the right kind. The movement is called Zionism—an inade- 
quate, even misleading, name. For, whether the temple be rebuilt 
upon its old foundations or not, it does not touch the inner 
heart of the question; nay, the supreme question is: whether 
the time has come to secure a safe refuge for the race, whose 
sufferings seem to be increasing rather than tending to their. end; 
and this is a problem to which the Jewish reformation cannot 
close its eyes without becoming faithless to its own professions. 
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THE LITERARY WORK OF JOSEPH HENRY THAYER. 





By C. J. H. RoPEs, 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 





THE principal facts of Professor Thayer’s life* are soon 
stated. He was born in Boston, November 7, 1828, fitted for 
college in the Boston Latin School, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1850. He was usher in the Boston Latin School, 1850-51; 
private tutor to J. P. Cushing’s sons, 1851-53; and during 185 3- 
54 he traveled in Europe. Then he studied theology one year 
in the Harvard Divinity School and two at Andover Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1857. After preaching for a year at 
Quincy, Mass., he became pastor of the Crombie Street Congre- 
gational Church in Salem, Mass. Here he remained five years, 
with the exception of parts of the years 1862-63, when he 
served as chaplain of the Fortieth Regiment, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. In 1864 he was called to the professorship of sacred 
literature in Andover Seminary, and continued there until his 
resignation in 1882. He then moved to Cambridge, and in 
1883-84 gave some lectures in the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1884, after the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot, he succeeded to the 
Bussey professorship of New Testament criticism. He resigned 
this chair in the summer of 1901, after which he went to Europe 
for needed rest and with plans for future activities. There he 
was seized with the illness which terminated fatally November 
26, 1901, about six weeks after his return home. 

Among the honors he received, the following degrees may be 
mentioned: D.D., Yale, 1873; Harvard, 1884, and Princeton, 
1896 (at its sesquicentennial); Litt.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1892 (at its tercentenary). 

*Some of Professor Thayer’s friends and several of his former pupils have sent 


me valuable material! and lent me letters of his; kindnesses which I am permitted to 
acknowledge only in this general way. 
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Soon after his return from the Civil War came the call to 
Andover, and there his literary life began. 

Three factors are evident in the literary activity of Professor 
Thayer: first, his natural aptitude for minute and exact research ; 
second, his keen perception of the pressing needs of English- 
speaking students of the New Testament; third, the unselfish- 
ness which led him to do nearly all his work in the humble 
character of ‘translator and editor.” 

Even before he returned from Europe in 1864, to assume 
the duties of his chair, he had arranged with the author and the 
publisher to translate Grimm’s New Testament Lexicon. 

Professor Thayer’s three printed lectures—‘“ Criticism Con- 
firmatory of the Gospels” (1871), ‘The Change of Attitude 
towards the Bible” (1891), and “‘ Books and Their Use”’ (1893), 
to the last of which was appended a New Testament bibliography 
published in 1890— must not be entirely passed over. The first 
of the three is a long and elaborate article in the volume of 
Boston Lectures for 1871, giving a learned yet lucid and com- 
plete review of New Testament criticism from 1835. The 
third of the lectures is full of wise advice to theologians on 
reading, incidentally showing encyclopedic knowledge of the 
literature. But ‘The Change of Attitude towards the Bible”’ 
is the most characteristic work he has left in print. It com- 
bines his well-known courage and freedom with that tenacious 
hold on the essentials of Christianity which was equally his. 
Rebuking radical and traditionalist alike, it is a noble utterance. 

Though it yielded little independent fruitage, Professor 
Thayer’s work on the “ Revision” cannot, in connection with 
his literary activity, be passed over. His services in preparing 
the Revised New Testament, both in its Anglo-American form 
of 1881 and in the American edition of 1901, probably surpassed 
in laboriousness those of any other member of the New Testa- 
ment company. 

We turn now to Professor Thayer’s life-work as a teacher: 

His literary activity was, however, only incidental to his regular duties as 
a professor of New Testament exegesis. For eighteen years at Andover 


Seminary, and for seventeen more at the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he patiently, earnestly, and successfully taught the true methods of 
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Scripture interpretation. He was at the time of his resignation (June, 1901) 
probably the senior in term of service among New Testament teachers in the 
United States, Certainly his colleagues recognized him as at the head ; and 
such long and faithful service, though little appreciated by the world at 
large, writes itself into the minds and hearts of grateful pupils.” 

Professor Thayer possessed in large measure the fundamental 
qualifications of an interpreter of the New Testament. First 
and chief of these is a consecrated devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This alone brings a man into sympathy with the 
authors of the New Testament, and enables him to read it in 
the light in which it was written, under the guidance of the 
same Spirit. Christ is the heart of the New Testament, and his 
life pulsates through it everywhere ; for, as Professor Thayer used 
to say, ‘not only were men converted, but also words. New 
Testament Greek is current Greek born again.” Ina man of 
such a scientific mind, and so utterly free from religious senti- 
mentality, this characteristic seldom came to the surface; but 
one felt it underneath, as the tourist on Vesuvius is conscious of 
the hidden fires within. It showed in the prayers with which 
his Andover classes began. His were never hackneyed or 
perfunctory, but always fervent with a deep sense of the 
solemnity of the study, and a humble petition for divine help 
in it. 

He closes his lecture on ‘‘ The Change of Attitude towards 
the Bible” with this “ palmary argument ” in favor of the change: 

The blessing and promise of the new view of Scripture lies in the circum- 
stance that it remands externalities, whether books or systems, to their proper 
secondary place, and brings to the front the central and all-conquering truth 
of Christianity, viz., personal loyalty to a personal Master—the crucified, 
risen, reigning Christ. That age, that church, that man cannot go far astray 
who strives after a life hidden with Christ in God. 

His second great qualification for his work was his fervent 
and perennial enthusiasm for the study of the New Testament. 
If the first principle of oratory is action, that of teaching is 
enthusiasm. ‘Commend me,” said Professor Thayer,} ‘‘to the 
man of one book, especially if that be the Book of books.” Of 

2 PROFESSOR RIDDLE, Sunday School Times, January 18, 1902. 

3 Memorial of Ezra Abbot, p. 31. 
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the New Testament he was the ardent interpreter and prophet. 
No labor was too great that could further its study. All 
through his life a burning zeal drove him almost mercilessly 
along the path of his chosen work, to open that book to others. 
Enthusiasm has value above scholarship, though they are rarely 
separated, since that which inspires a pupil must first have 
possessed his teacher. What aman can teach his pupils will 
always be much less than what he may inspire them to teach 
themselves, and no impartation of his views to others is equal 
to leading them to hew out their own. Here are some testimo- 
nies from Professor Thayer’s pupils: 

He made the driest details luminous and was my inspiration for theo- 
logical study. 

A permanent impression which he left upon me, and I think upon most 
of us, was the necessity that as ministers we should keep up scholarly habits ; 
and it is due to him more than to anyone else that I have tried to continue 

* my acquaintance with the Bible in the original tongues, and to keep abreast 
of theological study. 

Not many instructions from any teacher have been of more practical 
value to me than his odzter dictum one day, that a man ought to read at least 
one chapter of the Greek Testament every day that he lives. 

One felt in Professor Thayer’s lecture-room that the one thing worth 
caring for was. thorough scholarship; the one thing to be ashamed of was 
any shirking of that day’s task. That feeling of shame was a frequent one 
with me—and salutary, I trust. More than once he said things that made 
my ears tingle, and would have made me very angry, except that I could 
not help liking him the better for saying them. 

I should like to pay my tribute to that glorious and infectious enthusiasm 
for truest scholarship, which made every pupil try for something like it in 
his own work. 

It seems to me that I never take up my Greek Testament without being 
distinctly conscious of his influence as an interpreter. 

Third among Professor Thayer’s qualifications was his single- 
eyed and unswerving devotion to truth, in loyalty to Him who 
said, ‘1 am the truth.” Truth was his passion. All his scholar- 
ship was enlisted in the search for it. 

Reverence for truth and mental humility were eminently 
characteristic of Professor Thayer. His very speech, in its 
careful definitions, nice discriminations, and painstaking search 
for the exact word, showed his striving after the truth. All he 
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wrote, letters as well as books and articles, manifested the same 
characteristic. His devotion to accuracy was seen even in his 
dress; without a trace of finery, he was always the pink of neat- 
ness; so well dressed that you never noticed his clothes except 
as befitting —which is much more than fitting—the man. 

His characterization of Dr. Ezra Abbot equally applies to 
himself: 

He is a man of positive opinions, which he does not mean to disguise. 
But, in the advocacy of them, he evidently studies to be scrupulously fair. 
He is not engaged in making out a case. He does not write like a man who 
has made up his mind in advance what conclusion he will reach, and is 
merely engaged in looking up facts to support it. History to him is not dog- 
matics in disguise. Nor does he so far play the partisan as to leave the 
mention of counter-evidence to the advocates of the other side 
makes it a matter of religion to avoid everything like approximation to that 
suppression of the truth which is only falsehood in disguise.‘ 


Here are some testimonies from his pupils: 


I never sat under one who, in spite of very definite principles of his own, 
made it so clear that his search was first and last for the truth; that the goal 
of his final definition was whatever that search led to. This quality in Pro- 
fessor Thayer escaped none of his students. 

He was the first theological teacher to show me that the supreme motive 
of the student of theology is the discovery of the truth. I came out of Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s room with the feeling that he hada bit of truth to reveal, 
and that the only defense which he cared to make was for the truth; also that, 
if there was anything brought forth in the study of the New Testament which 
did not tally with this, that, or the other theological sytem, it was the system 
that would have to go, in the faith that in the search for truth the true theo- 
logical system would be upbuilt. 

Professor Thayer made a deep impression upon me by his great candor 
and fairness as a scholar. While this often seemed to rob him of a certain 
positiveness, and leave too many question points as to the correct exegesis, 
it yet gave us the impression of a man absolutely fearless in his inquiry, 
seeking only the exactest meaning. He could not be dogmatic, and in his 
desire to avoid the impression of speaking with absolute finality and ex 
cathedré, he helped us by stimulating our scholarship, rather than by impos- 
ing his own. The latter method would have been easier for us, but would 
not have made scholars. His main purpose seemed to be to train men to use 
their own weapons. He had a fine scorn for the crutches of a commentary in 
the class-room, and repudiated the quotation of an opinion. He even repu- 
diated his own opinion in the class-room, formerly expressed, but in the 

4 Memorial, p. 38. 
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meantime revised. He was homiletically very suggestive, without making 
this a manifest intention. Some of the most germinant thoughts for our ser- 
mons came from his class-room. 

Fourth among Professor Thayer’s prominent qualifications 
was his untiring industry. It was-his rule never to spend less 
time in special preparation for each class than he expected of its 
members. This, of course, was in addition to his years of study 
previously given to the subject, and the accumulated knowledge 
thus gathered. This rule was perhaps too exacting, but it 
ministered greatly to the freshness and fulness of his teaching, 
since his natural enthusiasm never lacked fuel. He left nothing 
to the inspiration of the moment that could be prepared before- 
hand. ‘In the lecture-room he stuck closely to business ; would 
willingly permit questions and discussion, but there were no 
long digressions.” His industry is evident in a letter to another 
theological teacher, where he says: ‘I congratulate you that 
your year’s end is in sight. As for me, I am swimming for 
life!” The value he set upon industry appears in these words to 
his students: ‘‘Do you wish to become great? Remember it 
means more hours at your desk. The greater you desire to 
become, the more hours you must work.” 

Fifth, and the last here to be mentioned, among Professor 
Thayer’s qualifications as a teacher, was his perspective of duty, 
which put his students and class work first. Many teachers 
in various departments seem to consider it their first duty to 
enlighten the world, of which their classes naturally form a 
small and subordinate part. Professor Thayer, except during 
five years when he was almost entirely relieved of teaching, 
always regarded his seminary duties as his life-work, and gave 
them precedence. This was saliently evident in his cheerful 
willingness to give his time to any students, even to any man, 
who asked his help. If one of his pupils had prepared a 
paper on which he desired advice, Professor Thayer would 
go to the student’s room and spend hours in hearing, discuss- 
ing, and suggesting. He was always ready to take extra bur- 
dens. His labors in this direction were appreciated by his 
students: ‘‘When some of us desired to take special work, Pro 
fessor Thayer spent an hour and a half, or even more, every 
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Friday evening after prayers, helping us.’’ ‘His patience was 
incredible. When I think of the outrageous things I did— 
mistakes, blunders—I am more and more amazed. I know that 
I caused him hours of extra work, but he never complained ; 
only wilful carelessness evoked rebuke.” In a word, he was 
always ready to “put his time against” that of any student or 
students who desired his aid. And he did this, not of mere 
kindliness and good nature, but deliberately and of set purpose, 
judging his opportunities to influence these men individually the 
most valuable things his days brought to him. This is evident 
in such words of his as these: ‘It is left for me to find in you, 
young men, the comfort that I might have taken in my own son, 
who has gone from me.”’ ‘You who are young must go to the 
front. We must stay behind and scrape lint.” ‘You will be 
here when I am gone.” ‘We have made an investment in you; 
now show us some returns!” 

He always seemed not only to kindle and quicken the best 
selves of his students, but also to have those best selves so con- 
stantly in mind that he was indignant with them for their own 
sakes, ‘appealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober,’’ when they 
fell below their best. He was patient with real dulness, but not 
with laziness in disguise. He would naturally be sharpest with 
his best pupils, just because he thought so much of them and 
held so high an estimate of their possibilities. In the study of 
the New Testament, work was worship, and hence must be 
worthily rendered. The glow of his enthusiasm was a holy fire, 
and slackness of preparation seemed almost sacrilege ; indiffer- 
ence was irreverence. 

So we admire the man of learning, but we cling to the man 
of faith. Above and beyond the scholar and the teacher, our 
hearts go out to the humble Christian believer. 

Thus we find him in his answer to a former pupil, now teach- 
ing in a similar line, who wrote to him upon his resignation last 
spring. In these few words which follow we see the man him- 
self: how his life is bound up with the work he lays down, how 
humbly he thinks of himself, how warmly he responds to affec- 
tion, and above all how simply he trusts in the mercy of the Lord: 
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When your turn comes—may it be distant—you will know how com- 
forting such expressions of affection and approval as you have sent me are 
to a veteran. For in truth the end is sad. It gives one a little suggestion of 
what it will be to die. It starts all those (self-deluded ?) thoughts of how 
much more earnest and enterprising and noble one would make his life, if he 
only had the chance to live it over again. But such compassionate judg- 
ments as fellow-workers for truth can find it in their hearts to give stir the 
hope in the condescending kindness of Him who accepts the weakest and 
most desultory endeavors as though they were achievements. So from my 
heart I thank you. 


I append a list of the more important books and articles of 
which Professor Thayer was the author: 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


A NEW THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT WITHIN FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 


UNDER the title Publications diverses sur le Fidéisme* Professor 
Ménégoz, now dean of the Protestant theological faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has put forth a volume to which it would be impossible to 
do justice without entering into a more or less thorough exposition of 
the type of thought represented by it. In form the book is an unpre- 
tentious collection of essays and lectures written and published, or 
delivered at different times, beginning with the year 1879. It would 
not be correct to say that as essays, review articles, or brochures in a 
pretty spirited controversy the contents of the volume would not 
be worthy of attention, or that they lack interest and attractiveness. 
To say nothing of the charm of style, in which Ménégoz emulates, 
and at times reaches, the very best models offered even by the French 
language, there is a certain warmth of feeling, a certain geniality and 
winsomeness of manner, pervading the pages of the book, which com- 
pel one-to listen to what the author has to say. One feels that above 
the interests of controversy the author has at heart the interests of 
religion ; that, however much he may desire to see his particular 
views prevail, he holds the truth as above them, and is actuated by the 
desire to know and lead others to know the truth. As the preacher 
of novel doctrines, it was inevitable that he should come into conflict 
with conservative thinkers. In such conflicts he treats his opponents 
with the utmost consideration and respect. In fact, controversy does 
not stir him up to bitter denunciations. Not even when he feels that 
he has been grievously misrepresented does he use violent invective. 
On the other hand, his attitude toward traditionalism is uncompro- 
mising. He stands firmly by the banner he has unfurled, and 
vividly and vigorously wages his warfare against all opposition. There 
is here a rare combination of good qualities—a union of firmness 
and geniality, of calmness and strength, that is truly worthy of 

* Publications diverses sur le Fidéisme et son application a l’enseignement chrétien 


traditionnel. Par EUGENE MENEGOZ, professeur 4 la Faculté de théologie protestante 
de l'Université de Paris. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1900. Pp. x-+425. Fr. 7.50. 
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admiration. In the midst of a debate which means life or death to his 
favorite system of thought, Professor Ménégoz remembers that his 
opponents are, like himself, Christians, evangelicals, and, above all, 
lovers of the truth; that, however they may differ in many details, 
they are brethren in Christ, and that the points on which he and they 
agree are more important and vital than those on which they differ. 
We venture to say that, had theological debates been carried on in 
the past in this spirit, the term odium theologicum would never have 
come into use. 

But it is as the exposition of a comparatively new type of thought 
and system of theology that Ménégoz’s essays deserve special notice ; 
and we may devote a little space to the presentation of this system. 

This system has become known in Europe under the three names 
of “the theology of the school of Paris,” fdéisme, and syméolofi- 
déisme. The first of these names is used more frequently outside of 
France, and designates the new type in distinction from the older 
system held and taught by the professors of the school of Montauban.” 
As far as it shows the cleft within French Protestantism to be along the 
line that divides the two important centers of theological education — 
Paris and Montauban—this name is helpful, and may be accepted as 
appropriate. But the originators and leaders of the movement under- 
took to characterize its principal and regulative ideas by other terms; 
and it will be neither possible nor profitable to avoid these. Ménégoz, 
the earliest to appear in public with the new system, gave it the name 
of fidéisme. Professor Sabatier, on the other ‘hand, applied the term 
“critical symbolism” to the theory of religious knowledge propounded 
by himself in 1893, and accepted as a suitable philosophical basis 
of fidéisme by Ménégoz. An anonymous writer in the Egéise libre 
(August 3 and 7, 1894), combining these two names, coined the title 
symbolofidéisme, which; being accepted, at least provisionally, by Pro- 
fessor Ménégoz (Puéd/. div., preface), would appear to be the best 
designation of the new system. 

Symbolofidéisme, then, was, until the winter of 1900, led by two 
eminent members of the Protestant theological faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Paris—Sabatier and Ménégoz. The lamented decease of the 
former of these, who was also dean of the faculty, rounds off and closes 
one stage of its development. One would be tempted to say at first 
sight that it threatens the further progress of the movement. But 


2 Cf. Gustav Lascu, Die Theologie der Pariser Schule. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
& Sohn, 1901. 
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important as was Sabatier’s part in bringing the new type to its present 
stage of development, his further participation in its growth, though of 
incalculable value, was not an absolute necessity. Deeply, therefore, 
though we may sympathize with the symbolofideists for the loss sus- 
tained by them, and, in fact, by French Protestantism and the cause 
of theological thinking in general, we cannot look upon the sad event as 
putting an end to so vigorous a tendency, or even endangering its life. 

But what, it may be asked, is the exact nature of this type of theo- 
logical thought, and how is it distinguished from the elder evangeli- 
calism ? 

The answer may be briefly given by pointing to the two parts of 
the name furnished respectively by its two eminent founders and 
expounders. Symbolofidéisme is a combination of critical symbolism 
as a theory of religious knowledge and fidéisme as the heart and pith 
of the gospel of salvation. These two elements blend and harmonize, 
not merely as not nullifying each other, or presenting incongruities to 
each other, but as positively requiring each other as complements. 
Sabatier’s theory of critical symbolism, we might say, necessarily leads 
either into Ménégoz’s idea of fidéisme or into some other kindred and 
similar principle. On the other hand, the fidéisme of Ménégoz 
requires some such philosophy of religion as is given in the neo- 
Kantian epistemology of Sabatier. 

To attempt a full description or exposition of the first of these ele- 
ments of the new system would lead us too far afield. It may suffice 
to refer to Sabatier’s Asguisse d’une philosophie de la religion d’aprés la 
psychologie et l’histoire’ The fundamental principle of this work is 
that religion is an inner relation with a personal God, which can only 
be conceived in the mind and represented in symbols of the intel- 
lectual life of man. These symbols bear the same, or at least a similar, 
relation to the reality of religion that language bears to thought. The 
same thought may be expressed in different forms of language. The 
same religious reality may be clothed in varying intellectual concep- 
tions. These intellectual conceptions may be constructed into dog- 
mas. In fact, they must be. Dogmas are necessary and legitimate. 
But they must be open to modification. They are not of the essence 
of individual religion. That essence is simply an inner surrender of 
self to God, #. ¢., faith. 


3English translation: Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. New York: James 
Pott & Co., 1897. A review of the French book is printed in this JoURNAL, Vol. I, 
Pp. 999-1002; and a notice of the English translation in Vol. III, p. 626. 
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At this point Sabatier’s thought flows into and fuses with that of 
Ménégoz. The essential thing in religion, says Sabatier, is faith in 
God. The highest form in which this faith has been expressed is 
given in the consciousness of Jesus Christ. He felt himself to be the 
Son of God. Whosoever, taught and inspired by Jesus Christ, feels 
himself to be a son of God is a Christian. He has the faith necessary 
to constitute him a new being. The essential thing in Christianity, 
says Ménégoz — beginning where philosophy ends and the historical 
exposition of the gospel of Jesus Christ commences—the essential 
thing in Christianity is faith. It is faith as distinguished from beliefs. 
We are saved by faith independently of beliefs. This is the keynote of 
Professor Ménégoz’s thought. The volume of essays before us rings 
the variations of this single proposition. It is concerned from begin- 
ning to end with the statement, explication, defense, and application 
of this thesis. 

In the first of the essays, entitled “ Réflexions sur |’évangile du 
salut,” the author propounded the theme as early as 1879. In this 
essay, besides stating the principle and giving its biblical ground, 
Ménégoz traces its pedigree in an interesting sketch, which we cannot 
refrain from reproducing in outline. In the earliest age of biblical 
history we find the essence of revealed religion to be salvation by obe- 
dience to the divine law (¢f. Exod. 15:26; 19: 5-8; 20:5,6; Numb. 
15:39, 40; Deut. 11: 26-28). But by obedience is here meant the 
inner submission of the heart to the will of God. In the ultimate 
analysis this obedience is nothing else than faith. Paul recognizes the 
identity when he takes the ground that Abraham was saved by faith 
(Rom. 4: 3). 

From the patriarchal and Mosaic period to the prophets there is 
marked progress. These engaged in a double conflict. As against 
the heathen around them, they insisted on faithfulness to the God of 
Israel as a condition of salvation; but as against the formalism to 
which religion gravitated within Israel, they preached the fear of God 
as the essential ground of true faithfulness. And this fear of, or rev- 
erence for, God is nothing other than the consecration of the soul to 
him. In other words, it is faith. 

Next to the Mosaic and prophetic ages comes a period of secret 


4The German expositors and critics of symbolofidéisme have had some difficulty 
in rendering the difference between the terms foi and croyance, as used by Professor 
Ménégoz (cf. LAscH, of. cit., p. 50). Fortunately a difference parallel to that between 
the French words runs between the English words “faith” and “ belief.” 
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activity, which culminates in the appearance of the forerunner of Jesus 
Christ, the austere and vigorous preacher of repentance. John the Bap- 
tist’s conception of religion is summed up in the message: “ Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It is the message of sal- 
vation by repentance. Repentance, however, is not to be understood 
as mere sorrow for sin, but as a complete change of mind. And in 
this sense it is simply the obverse and correlate of faith. 

Thus far salvation by faith was presented by implication. It was 
necessary that the conception should be made explicit. This is done 
in the next period by Jesus Christ. Jesus was the first to formulate 
the doctrine: ‘“‘ He that believeth shall be saved.” This was the life- 
giving substance of the gospel, the unfolding of the enfolded teaching 
of Moses and the prophets; and in its turn the fruitful germ of the 
preaching of the apostles and of the Christian church. The apostle Paul 
took the theme and showed up its application to Jewish legalism in 
his doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the Mosaic 
law. The church under his influence broke away from the ceremonial 
prescription of the Mosaic law, but failed to apprehend the difference 
between faith and good works, and went on teaching the necessity of 
good works as a ground of salvation. Hence arose a system of laws 
and ordinances and a doctrine of salvation by good works. Then 
appeared Luther. He took up the idea of Paul and made it more 
explicit in teaching salvation by faith apart from good works. But 
the period following the Reformation witnessed the development of 
another mist around the subject. Faith was not distinguished from 
beliefs. Evangelicalism has always maintained with proper firmnesr 
the doctrine of salvation by faith without works either ceremonial os 
moral, but it has for the most part missed the difference between faith, 
which is the surrender of self to God, and beliefs, which are conceptions, 
ideas, and opinions regarding God and the world. In the doctrine 
preached by symdolofidéisme we are to see a new effort to place 
revealed religion on its ancient and biblical basis, salvation by faith 
alone —sola fide. 

Thus the ancestry of symbolofidéisme is traced, if we may be 
allowed the expression, backward through six generations. The first 
ancestor of it was the doctrine of salvation by obedience to the will of 
God, as taught in the Mosaic age; the second is salvation by the fear 
of God, as preached by the prophets; the third, salvation by repent- 
ance, as proclaimed by John the Baptist; the fourth, salvation by faith, 
as revealed by Jesus Christ ; the fifth, salvation by faith apart from the 
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works of the Mosaic law, insisted on by Paul; the sixth, salvation by 
faith apart from all works, as set forth by Luther. Ménégoz claims to 
define more strictly what is involved in these antecedent forms of 
the preaching of the gospel. He believes that he is laying bare the 
simple idea that underlies and runs through the Bible, and through the 
teachings of the church as far as the church has understood and 
insisted on the biblical conception of religion. 

For many years the progress of this idea within the circle into 
which it was launched appears to have been slow. It was in fact not 
until the lecture on the “ Biblical Conception of Miracle” was delivered 
by Professor Ménégoz that the storm of the. fideist controversy broke. 
This was in 1894. Since that date Ménégoz has had occasion to come 
forward repeatedly to defend his thesis, as well as to reassert it against 
the severest criticisms imaginable and to clear it of the confusion into 
which his critics have from time to time unconsciously driven it. 

For one of the most singular, and, as one would think at first 
glance, most unexpected, features of the discussion has been the tend- 
ency to misunderstand and misrepresent this simple and clear formula. 
Almost every minor contribution to the author’s Pud/ications diverses is 
designed to remove some misunderstanding or repudiate some miscon- 
struction of the fundamental principle of salvation by faith independ- 
ently of beliefs. And there is nothing more striking than the patient, 
calm, and untiring way in which Ménégoz meets these misconstructions. 

One of the earliest of these misconstructions was to the effect that 
Professor Ménégoz taught the uselessness, or at least indifference, of 
beliefs as regards the inner or religious life. We are saved by faith 
independently of beliefs was made to mean: beliefs are unnecessary; 
that faith may exist without any antecedent or coexisting intellectual 
conceptions to arouse it or signify its presence. This, the author shows 
clearly, does not follow. On the contrary, he holds and teaches that 
beliefs influence, even mold and determine, faith. But he does not 
concede that on this account they are to be regarded as the ground of 
salvation instead of faith, or even along with faith (cf Essay 14, “A 
propos du fidéisme”’). 

Another misapprehension was to the effect that doctrines have 
nothing to do with repentance, faith, and conversion; and that they 
do not affect the internal dispositions which bring us near to or remove 
us from or hinder salvation. This also the author rejects as altogether 
contrary to his mind. He explicitly teaches that doctrines are of the 
utmost importance in the religious domain. Truth moves men toward 
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the good, error toward evil. True teaching serves to produce saving 
faith (see Essay 15, “‘ Nouvel entretien sur le fidéisme”’). 

Another conception ascribed to Professor Ménégoz is that faith is 
independent of beliefs, which is, of course, met with a flat denial. 
Another was that sincerity is sufficient for salvation, since salvation is 
independent of beliefs. To this the author answers that, far from hold- 
ing the error imputed to him, he does not even hold, as his critics seem 
to do, that a sincere unbeliever is to be preferred to an insincere believer. 
All he contends for is that one’s beliefs, whether he be sincere or insin- 
cere, shall lead him to give himself up to God in faith. As to whether 
an insincere man can truly do this each thinker may reason out for 
himself. (Essay 21, “ La foi et la sincérité.’’) 

The most acute and plausible criticism of his idea Ménégoz con- 
cedes to be that passed by M. le pasteur Soulier. This critic, seizing on 
the concession that salvation is by faith and that faith is not independ- 
ent of beliefs, draws the conclusion syllogistically that salvation cannot 
be independent of beliefs. The author responds: There is an ambi- 
guity in the use of the word “independent.” Salvation is not independ- 
ent of beliefs in the sense that these enter into the history of faith as 
preconditions and factors ; but it is independent in the more important 
and real sense that there is no power or virtue inherent in beliefs 
through which these produce salvation or serve as the meritorious 
ground of acceptance with God. This, he claims, is the position of the 
old orthodoxy of the Athanasian creed. That creed consigns to ever- 
lasting perdition all those who do not give their intellectual assent to 
its definition of the doctrine*of the Trinity. “Which faith [belief in 
the formula on the Trinity] except everyone do keep whole and unde- 
filed, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” And Ménégoz 
alleges that this is the position of the orthodox evangelicals of today. 

Finally Professor Henri Bois, of Montauban, seems to have so far 
misunderstood Ménégoz as to charge him with teaching that faith is in 
itself the meritorious ground of salvation. The author denies the truth 
of this charge and reasserts explicitly his agreement with the Protestant 
doctrine that salvation is not on account of faith (propter fidem), but 
through faith ( per fidem). (Essay 25, “ Foi et mérite.”) 

But innocent and simple as the fundamental proposition of the new 
system may be, and in harmony with the general standpoint of the 
reformed theology, yet its adoption as the regulative principle of all 
religious thought would lead to far-reaching results. The author is 
not inclined to deny this. Neither did Sabatier deny it. On the 
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contrary, by the very theory of symbolism he propounded, Sabatier 
made frequent reconstructions of doctrinal presentation a feature of 
healthy religious thought. He promised, if life and health should 
permit, to present a doctrinal system fitting into and harmonizing with 
the philosophy of the present day. This promise, unfortunately, we 
are not to see realized. But Ménégoz offers, not indeed a complete 
system, but parts of a system of theology illustrating the method to 
be used and the results to be attained by those who accept his central 
principle. 

Such parts, taking them in the order of dogmatic theology, we have 
in the essays included in the Pudlications diverses on sacred history, 
the biblical conception of miracle, the Trinity and salvation according 
to the teaching of Jesus. The first of these defines the doctrine of 
symbolofidéisme in the subject of Holy Scripture and its inspiration. 
The doctrine will not appear singular or striking to anyone who is 
familiar with the changes wrought in this subject within evangelical 
thought during the past thirty years by historical study and criticism. 
Verbal or plenary inspiration in the older sense is, of course, out of 
the question. The Bible is simply the source and record of God’s self- 
revelation to man through the prophets and apostles culminating and 
centering in the person and consciousness of Jesus Christ. But the 
accuracy, and even trustworthiness, of the Bible on historical or scien- 
tific matters must not be made an article of faith. Belief in its infalli- 
bility is not required as a condition of salvation by anything the Bible 
says of itself or anything taught by Jesus Christ. 

The second of the doctrinal essays of Ménégoz, that on the biblical 
conception of miracle, is somewhat more out of the ordinary. It 
repudiates the older rationalistic view on the subject according to 
which certain natural events were misconceived and misinterpreted 
by the biblical writers as supernatural. It repudiates, on the other 
hand, the idea of some orthodox theologians that these miracles were 
performed in accordance with certain laws of nature unknown at the 
time by the majority of mankind and destined to remain unknown for 
ages to come. This view, the author contends, utterly destroys the 
religious value of miracles by reducing them to mere natural phe- 
nomena. The still older orthodox view that the biblical miracles were 
actually cases of contradiction or suspension of natural law is, of 
course, out of the question. What is the truth, then, with reference 
to these remarkable occurrences? The author answers: They are 
cases where the natural order of things bends (without being set aside 
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or contradicted) before a superior will. And this will is, in the last 
analysis, the will of God. This is the biblical idea. The idea is 
expressed in the concrete forms of the period in which the biblical 
writer lived. But these forms change from generation to generation. 
At the time of the prophets and apostles all believed in the possibility 
of the reversal of the order of nature. The time has come when this is 
no longer true. The religious truth, however, that God can and does 
work bending and controlling the course of nature in answer to the 
prayers of his people, is unchangeable. We may therefore question 
the historicity of many of the miraculous narratives in the Scriptures 
and still retain the religious value of them. Prayer, it is said, is the 
essence of religion. This is true. But what would man’s prayer be 
without God’s answer to it? A vain illusion. The answer of God 
is miracle. 

In the essay on the Trinity we have a more strictly theological 
discussion. ‘The question is, first of all: Is a doctrine of the Trinity 
possible, desirable, or necessary in modern Christendom? The fact 
that so many devout men from the earliest days of Christianity have 
declared their faith in it constitutes a presumption in its favor. The 
task, therefore, consists in divesting the eternal essence of truth con- 
tained in this article of faith from the temporary and contingent form 
in which it has been clothed, and reclothing it in modern psychological 
and philosophical forms of thought. For every doctrine is an expres- 
sion of belief in an eternal fact in the forms of scientific and philo- 
sophical thought of any given age. The confessional doctrine of the 
Trinity was formulated at a time when science and philosophy were in 
an entirely different stage of growth from that attained at the present 
day. The ideas prevalent then on such matters as substance and per- 
sonality would not pass today. How, then, should the doctrine be 
reconstructed ? Out of the facts furnished by the Scriptures. And 
what are these facts? First of all, God is one. No fact is more 
clearly beyond denial than that the Bible from beginning to end 
inculcates monotheism. But God is revealed as Father in his trans- 
cendence. He is also revealed as Spirit ever active in the world of 
nature and of mind. As immanent he manifests himself objectively 
in humanity, and in his fulness in Jesus Christ. As such he is the 
Son. Finally he manifests himself subjectively in the believer testify- 
ing to the spirit of man. In this capacity he is the Holy Spirit. The 
question may be raised whether this is not Sabellianism. The author 
anticipates by answering that it should not be considered a reason for 
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rejecting the doctrine that it seems to revive Sabellianism. But he 
points out a radical difference between Sabellianism and his own doc- 
trine. Sabellianism teaches the manifestation of God in the three 
modes of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit successively. According to 
his own conception these manifestations are not simply successive, but 
coexistent. God is one person, however, manifesting himself under 
three modes. 

The last essay in the collection—that on the notion of salvation 
according to the teaching of Jesus— gives a similar reconstruction on 
the radically important subject of what constitutes salvation. Here, 
once more, the important matters are the standpoint and method 
rather than the essential content of the essay. And the standpoint 
and method are the same as in the essays hitherto analyzed. The 
author aims to gather from the gospels just what Jesus thought of sal- 
vation. But when he has found this thought he seeks to distinguish 
between the form and the essence of the teaching. The form consists 
of those terms and words which Jesus borrowed from his age in order 
to express the inner reality. These we need not preserve. The 
essence, however, is of perpetual validity and importance. 

This cursory exposition of symdolofidéisme will be sufficient to 
show its general character and bearings. Its affinities to other systems 
are also apparent. It bears close and marked resemblances to the 
Ritschlian system in Germany, and with the newest theology of Great 
Britain and America as represented in the writings of Principal Fair- 
bairn, Professor W. N. Clarke, Dr. George A. Gordon, and others. In 
all of these systems the fundamental assumption is that there is a sharp 
difference between form and essence, between reality and the expres- 
sion of it, between faith and beliefs, between intellectual conceptions 
and religious experience. In all there is the same free attitude toward 
the Bible as containing the realities of revealed religion in local and 
historical forms, from which forms variation is necessary. In all, 
finally, there is the same insistence on the right of each generation to 
construct its own theology, because doctrine is to be held in solution, 
and not in hard and fixed crystal forms. But there are also differ- 
ences. From Ritschlianism the French theology differentiates itself 
mainly by its refusal to antagonize mysticism, and by its exaltation of 
the religious above the moral element. From the Anglo-American new 
theology it is distinguished in having a better defined philosophical 
basis, and consequently assuming a more distinctly polemical attitude 
toward the older evangelicalism. This feature, however, we cannot 
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but regard as a decided weakness. In our judgment, Professor 
Ménégoz does not do full justice to the older evangelicalism in identi- 
fying its standpoint with that of the Athanasian creed. There is a 
difference between the position taken in that creed, which condemns to 
everlasting perdition all those who do not accept its formula on the 
Trinity, and the evangelicalism of today, which, we believe, does not 
insist on the acceptance of any formule as conditions of salvation, but 
holds that sane intellectual notions are involved in the act of faith, 
and, so far forth, are necessary to salvation. As far as the Athanasian 
creed is concerned, we are inclined to think that one of Professor 
Ménégoz’s critics (Essay No. 20) is correct in repudiating it in the 
name of evangelicalism. Its damnatory clause is certainly not com- 
monly held by evangelicals, and very few of the reformed churches 
recognize it as a standard at all. The corner-stone of evangelicalism 
we take to be the truth that personal trust in Jesus Christ as the 
Savior from sin is the sufficient ground of acceptance with God. The 
act of faith is complex. It includes an act of intellect as well as one 
of sensibility and one of will. What renders faith an effectual medium 
of salvation? Ménégoz seems to say the act of will alone, whereby 
one gives himself to God in consecration. We would say neither the 
act of will alone nor that of sensibility or intellect alone, but all 
together as a single act of faith. 


A. C. ZENOos. 
THE McCokMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE PHYSICAL RELATION OF MAN TO GOD AMONG 
THE MODERN SEMITES. 


ONLy rather obscure traces are to be found of the physical father- 
hood of Deity among modern Semites. The subject cannot be dis- 
cussed by making use of veiled expressions. I shall try not to offend 
against delicacy, but I must use words which are unambiguous. 

There is perhaps no clear proof of the existence of the notion that God 
is the father of aclan, tribe, or family. For this there is a sufficient reason 
in the fact that such an idea would be most repugnant to Islam as well 
as to ancient Christianity. Here if anywhere old Semitic ideas should 
have become extinct. I can present only such hints as I have found 
in certain expressions and usages, and leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. These hints are not limited to the representations 
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of God, since it seems quite certain that to the ignorant mind* there 
is practically no clear distinction between the divine powers of God 
himself and those of the saint or the departed spirit ;* each in his own 
domain may exercise an authority which to the simple peasant or the 
Bedouin is what we should term supernatural and divine. 

We have seen how the conceptions of God are humanized, while 
those of “the saints” are deified? We need, therefore, in order to 
make an intelligent induction, to examine every expression or usage 
which indicates that spiritual existences may have the power of father- 
hood. It is certain that we cannot be sure of finding such traces at 
any given point, but, coming to us from many points, often unexpect- 
edly, they may be none the less significant. Were we to ask the ques- 
tion, “Is there evidence that God is regarded as the physical father of 
any clan, tribe, or people among the modern Semites ?” we should be 
compelled, as far as my investigations have gone, to answer No. There 
is no such clear-cut statement, so far as I am aware, of a belief among 
the modern Semites of the physical fatherhood of Deity, such as is 
said to exist among the Tongas, who affirm: “God had three sons, 
the whites, the Zulus, and the Tongas.’’* 

I found the investigation, leading to data necessary in order to form 
a conclusion, delicate and difficult, not because the modern Semite 
hesitates to discuss such themes— quite the contrary — but because the 
facts which have a bearing upon the subject are more likely to come 
by indirection, and when least expected, than by any formal inquiries. 

There seem to be pretty clear indications that ignorant Moslems 
and Christians conceive of God as possessed of a complete male 
organism, and that this is not merely popular language. The 
Moslems at Hama, in northern Syria, swear by God’s phallus.5 In the 
village of Bludan, about twenty-five miles west from Damascus, which 
is composed of Greek Christians of a very low type, the same oath is 
heard on the lips of women, who sometimes are so shameless as to 
giggle when using it, thus showing that they are conscious of its 


*For these ideas see W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (New York, 1889), pp. 41-3. 
2? FRASER, Golden Bough (London, 1900), Vol. I, pp. 129, 130. 


3 Cf. my article on “ Modern Semitic Conceptions of God,” Biblical World, 
Vol. XIX, pp. 122-31. 


4Personal interview, W. L. Thompson, M.D., missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
Mount Silinda, east central Africa. 


5 “Journal,” Vol. XI, summer of 1901. 
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meaning.° Another form of oath of a similar sort may be heard in 
Nebk, in the Syrian desert, and at Zebedani.’ 

At Kerak, whenever there is a drought, the Greek Christians dress a 
winnowing fork in women’s clothes. This they call the “bride of 
God.” The girls and women carry it from house to house, singing 
doggerel songs.* This expression, “bride of God,” naturally reminds 
us of the “bride of the Nile,” who, according to a tradition given 
by Lane, was anciently thrown into the arms of the river-god, when 
the water began to rise.° 

There is a further illustration, from another country, which shows 
how far superstition may descend in lowering the conception of God. 
Some ignorant members of the Greek church, in Syria, speak of the 
virgin Mary as the “bride of God.”” We do not know what they may 
understand by this term, but in Porto Rico a Catholic was living openly 
with a woman to whom he was not married. When rebuked by a 
Syrian who was residing in that country, he replied that there was no 
wrong in what he was doing, for he was simply following the example 
of God, who still lived with the virgin Mary.” 

Among the Ismailiyeh there is said to be a sacred maiden whose 
distinctive features, eyes, and color of hair are known from their holy 
books, and whose body is considered the abode of Deity. She is 
introduced into the sacred assemblies of the initiated, and stands 
exposed before them, and was once seen for a moment by a Protestant 


Syrian who went to call on an intimate friend among the Ismailiyeh. 
Fearing for his life, he fled, and emigrated to a foreign land. This 
sacred maiden is said to be descended from the Son of God.” 


© Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, who has his summer home at Bludan. 


7 Suleiman, teacher in the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Nebk, and Abdullah, 
teacher in the American Presbyterian Mission at Hama. 


® Letter from Mr. Henry G. Harding, formerly of Kerak, now of Gaza, pharma- 
cist of the medical mission of C. M. S. of Great Britain; cf FRASER, Golden Bough 
(London, 1900), Vol. I, pp. 95, 213. 


9 LANE, an account of Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians (London, 
1898), p.500: “The Arab general was told that the Egyptians were accustomed, at the 
period when the Nile began to rise, to deck a young virgin in gay apparel and throw 
her into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful inundation.” 


10 “Journal,” Vol. XI, summer of 1901. 


™ The custom to which allusion is made has been repeatedly charged to the 
Nusairiyeh, and as often denied by Protestants in different parts of the country. The 
circumstance mentioned in connection with the Ismailiyeh was detailed to me by a 
credible witness, who heard it from the Syrian, with whom he was well acquainted, 
and who was compelled to flee for his life. The point of this incident is that the 
people claim that this young woman is directly descended from the Son of God. 
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Procreative power is attributed by the Syrians to the spirits of the 
dead. It is well known that they affirm that the 7imm may have sexual 
intercourse with men and women ; of this fact Baldensperger has given 
some fresh examples.” It is said that women sometimes find that their 
best gowns, which they had carefully locked up in their bridal chests, 
have been worn and soiled by female spirits during their confinement.* 
But the view that the spirits of the dead may beget children is held to 
the extent that it is believed a widow may conceive by her husband 
for nine months after his death. 

It is said that a woman at Nebk took the bath of ceremonial purifi- 
cation,“ because she dreamed she had received a visit from her deceased 
husband. 

There is a man in Nebk who is currently believed to be the offspring 
of such a union, and no reproach was ever cast upon his mother. 
There is also a person in Nebk who is considered by the simple 
people to be the child of a jinn." 

Another form of the same belief is doubtless in a singular custom 
of which I have heard of two examples. When a man had been exe- 
cuted for murder at the Jaffa gate in Jerusalem, more than thirty years 
ago, some barren women rushed up to the corpse and took their 
place by it as if it had procreative power.” It may be that they felt 
that such a union would be proper, inasmuch as the man had been 
released by death from previous nuptials, and was free, as a disem- 
bodied spirit, and endowed with supernatural power to give them the 
joy of motherhood. 

We also seem to find the same idea in the connection of barren 
women with the spirits of sacred shrines of various sorts, or with those 
whom, in their ignorance, they suppose to be spirits. 

It is said that they visit the hot springs, at a place of which the 
name is unknown to me, and take their position over the steaming 
vapors, of which the we/# is the source. 

About four hours from Karyaten, on the way to Sadad, the Zedad of 
Scripture,” are the so-called baths of Solomon, where there are extensive 

12 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for 1899 (London), pp. 148, 
149. 

13 “Journal,” Vol. X, Nebk, summer of 1901. 

%4 Ibid.; cf. Lev. 15: 18. 1S Jbid., Vol. X, Nebk, Suleiman. 


6 Jbid., Vol. VIII, summer of 1900; Rev. J. Edward Hanauer, of Christ Church, 
Jerusalem ; cf. LANE, of. cit., p. 267. 


17 Numb. 34: 8. 
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ruins of buildings on a grand scale. Only part of the arches that sup- 
ported the superstructure now remain. There are three places where 
the hot air comes out of the ground, many yards apart. One of these 
is in the floor of quite a room, with walls and a roof of stone. The 
heat is so intense that it is not possible to endure it many minutes. 
The other hot-air vents are in the field. One of these is a famous 
shrine for women who are barren and desire children, called Abu 
Rabbah. They really regard the we/# of the shrine as the father of 
their children born after such a visit, as appears from the rendering of 
an Arabic couplet which they repeat as they go inside the small inclo- 
sure, consisting of a rude stone wall about four feet high, and take 
their seat over the vent in the rock, while the hot air streams up their 
bodies : 

Oh, Abu Rabbah! 

To thee come the white ones, 

To thee come the fair ones; 

With thee is the generation, 

With us is the conception. 


The native teacher’s wife said she knew of two barren women who 
had recently had children after visiting this shrine. When a child is 
born as the result of such a visit, it is customary, after the immolation 
of the victim, to partake of a meal, which is eaten in the shade of the 
vaulted ruin near by, and to which the friends of the family from the 


neighboring villages are invited.” 

Almost equally significant is another curious custom in connection 
with some of the channels of the Orontes used for irrigation. During 
a certain season of the year the water is turned off, and the channels 
are cleared of mud and any matter which might clog the flow of the 
water. The first night that the water is turned on it is said to have 
the power of procreation (it is called dekr). Barren women take their 
places in the channel,” waiting for the embrace of the water-spirit in 
the onrush of the stream. 

Naturally there are certain shrines to which barren women go that 
they may have the reproach of childlessness removed. Sometimes a 
woman, standing below one of the saint’s pictures at a Christian shrine, 
covered with a wire netting with some projecting points, taking her 
headdress in her hand, tries to drive a sharp bargain with the saint 
for the gift of the desired child. Giving the cloth a fling toward the 


8 “Journal,” Vol. I, Karyaten, autumn of 1898 ; Syrian teacher’s wife. 
19 Jbid., Vol. X{1, Hums and Braigh, summer of 1901. 
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wire netting, she bids one piastre ;” if it catches in one of the projec- 
tions, she considers it a sign that the saint will give her a child, and 
that after its birth she is to pay the sum of one piastre; if, however, 
the cloth falls, she understands that her offer has been rejected, and 
that the saint insists on more money; so, raising up the cloth, she gives 
it another fling and says two piastres. This she does until it catches. 
When this takes place she goes away in the firm belief she is to have 
a son, and with the understanding that when he is born she is to bring 
to the shrine the sum last named. 

There are, however, barren women of all sects, including Moslems, 
who go to the shrine of the most powerful saint in all Syria. There 
are many who shrug their shoulders when this shrine is mentioned, 
but it is doubtless true that many do not know what seems to be its 
real character, and who think that the most puissant saint, as they 
believe, in the world can give them sons. Why should not ignorance 
and superstition, in its eagerness for children, in some cases be unsus- 
picious ? If a dead husband can be the parent of a child; if Abu 
Rabbah can give seed; if a woman can conceive by a water-spirit, 
why should she not believe a monkish tale that Mar Jurjis will be a 
husband to her and give her conception ? 

There has been one credible witness of the abominations of the 
shrine to which I allude, who spent the night there and observed how 
the women stole out at midnight, in pairs, at intervals of half an hour, 
to the ancient church which is in the lowest part of the monastery. 
One went within, while one waited at the entrance without. He could 
form but one conclusion as to the one who actually personated the we/z 
at the place within, where there was a dimly burning taper. After the 
pair had gone, he pressed in and found a monk, who, when upbraided, 
said that the women had come there for a blessing, and that he had 
supplied them with a charm that would cure them of their barrenness. 

This famous shrine was once visited by many Moslem women who 
desired offspring, and who went with the full consent of their hus- 
bands ; but now the true character of the place is beginning to be recog- 
nized, so that many Moslems have forbidden their wives to visit it.” 

There is another example which probably belongs to a similar 
category. There is a cave at Juneh, in which there is a pool of water. 
The natives believe that a childless couple who bathe in the waters of 


2° Journal,” Vol. I, Safita, autumn of 1898. 


t Jbid., Vol. XII, village near Hama. I had the incident from the lips of the 
man who visited the shrine, who is one of the most trustworthy in all Syria. 
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this cave will have children. Undoubtedly the cave is inhabited by a 
weli who has, as the peasants think, the power to make a barren 
marriage fruitful.” 

All these examples seem to show clearly enough that there is no 
difficulty among certain ignorant Syrians and Arabs in conceiving of 
God as endowed with a complete male organism, nor is there any 
impropriety, from their point of view, in using such an expression as 
the “bride of God.” The idea that a we/i may be a physical father 
is one of which there is more than one example; and the notion is 
currently believed, as we have seen, that disembodied spirits may still 
beget children from a mortal woman, either those who have been their 
own wives or from others; while it is commonly held that a jimn may 
have an earthly wife, or that a man may have a spirit wife who will not 
tolerate his looking at any woman. These phenomena seem to point 
back to a time, already considered, when there was no distinction 
between God, the we/i, the departed spirit, and the jimm. Hence the 
being to whom the Semite did homage was endowed with physical 
fatherhood. If, now, we regard the departed spirit, who is held in love 
and reverence, hence enjoys the title of we/i, as the only deity who 
has any practical bearing on the life of the modern Semite, we may 
claim that the idea of the physical fatherhood of Deity still exists. 

There are various indications of a relationship between men and 
divine beings. The term wedi, as I have shown in another article, 
indicates the one who may be nearest of kin, hence the one, according 
to the Arabic version, to marry the childless widow of a brother or of 
one closely related. 

From this point of view it is perhaps significant that the grave of 
the wedi is often among the graves of his tribe, or clan, the most con- 
spicuous of them all.* 

But, more than this, there are not only clans and families who 
claim to have sprung from one original ancestor, but also from one 
patron saint or we/z. These are to be found among certain tribes of 
Arabs.* While the Nusairiyeh make such high claims for Ali as to 

22 “Journal,” Vol. X, Beirfit; William Van Dyck, M.D. 

73 Personal observation in many parts of the country. 


4 EBERS, Durch Gosen zum Sinai (Leipzig, 1872), p. 239: “ Die Saw4leha- 
Beduinen halten Schech S4lih fiir ihren Ahnherrn und glauben, dass er ihrem Stamme 
den Namen gegeben;” cf. “Journal,” Vol. XII, interview with the chief of the 
Rawaeein at Mehardeh: “They make their vows to patron saints, and these are mostly 
progenitors of tribes.” We inferred that the subdivisions of the Aneze and others 
have patron saints. As to the descent of the Nusairiyeh from Nusair, see “Journal,” 
Vol. XI, at Behammra. 
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deny that he had children, there are others who affirm that the 
Nusairiyeh were descended from Ali through Nusair. 

The idea that God may have sons by physical generation is com- 
mon among all peoples who speak of him as a man. There is one 
passage in the Old Testament which seems to have taken its color 
from such an old Semitic conception. I refer to Gen. 6:1-4: 

And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the 

ground, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God (denai 
Elohim) saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all that they chose The nephilim were in the earth in those 
days, and also after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they bare children to them: the same were the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown. 
In the light of Semitic modes of thought, I do not think the interpre- 
tation which has been regnant in certain circles since the time of 
Augustine and Chrysostom, that the sons of God were the pious 
Sethites and the daughters of men were Canaanitish women, was at-all 
intended by the writer. It is questionable, too, whether angelic beings 
were intended, as we understand the term. So far as the meaning of 
the passage is concerned, were not the Sethites men? Did they not 
begin to multiply upon the earth? Did they not have daughters born 
to them? Were there not fair women among them? It seems to 
me that nothing but a desire to render the scriptural narrative edifying 
has led to this traditional interpretation, which is clearly allegorical. 
I am well aware that the term “‘son” in Semitic speech is often not to be 
taken too literally, but here it certainly indicates superhuman beings, at 
least what we might call demigods. Out of their connection with 
earth-born women are born men of extraordinary physical develop- 
ment. We are no more to go to such a passage for doctrine than to 
other passages in the Old Testament for teaching regarding the future 
state. 

We are not, however, to suppose that any Old Testament writer 
thought of God as a physical father, but some appear to speak of 
heathen gods as if they were real existences. We have, as it seems to 
me, the true reading given by Wellhausen in the polychrome text of 
Ps. 58:1: 

Speak ye indeed what is right, ye gods? 
Do ye judge men without partiality? 
Nay, rather, on earth are your judgments confusion, 
Your hands weigh out what is wrong. 
75 Job 3: #7, 18; Isa. 14:9, Io. 
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It is from this point of view, in which the writer acknowledges their 
real existence, that Wellhausen well says : 


The gods are not human rulers, They are divinities worshiped by the 
heathen, and placed by JHVH at the head of the nations (Psalms 29, 
82). They are held responsible for the conduct of their subjects. If they 
are righteous gods, they must maintain righteousness and justice within 
their domain. In point of fact, their rule is thoroughly discredited by the 
disorderliness and licentiousness of their subjects (vss. 3-5) Seeing, 
then, that they fail in their duty, or are incompetent for their task, JHVH 
himself must interpose, and execute justice against the heathen in order 
that it may be seen that there is one Supreme Deity upon the earth who 
judges. 

So the sons of God, whoever they may be, come to present them- 
selves before the Lord, as if he held a court like an earthly king ; hence 
the writer sees no impropriety in the adversary presenting himself 
also, and receiving permission to lay his hand on Job.” It is thus that 
an ancient Semitic conception of divine beings, called Z/ohim, but not 
regarded as men, is alluded to in a way which would escape the reader 
of the ordinary English version. While the Old Testament writers 
never conceive of men as having physical relations to God, they do 
not hesitate to speak of the sons of God as having children, as we 
have seen, or of heathen gods as having offspring. This appears from 
two passages quoted by W. Robertson Smith :” 


Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh : 
He hath given his sons as fugitives, 
And his daughters into captivity, 

Unto Sihon, king of the Amorites.* 


Here, then, it is the Moabite god Chemosh who gives up his chil- 
dren. The phraseology of the following passage in this connection is 
very significant: “Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord which 
he loveth, and hath married the daughter of a strange god.”” This 
view of the heathen divinity, like that in the passages cited above, 
looks upon them as real existences, who have the power of physical 
fatherhood. The ancient as well as the modern Semite did not 
philosophize, nor see any inconsistency in acknowledging the exist- 
ence of heathen deities, as subordinate to the government of God, and 


% Job 1:6-12; 2:1-6. 28 Numb. 21 : 29. 


27 Op. cit., pp. 42, 43- 29 Mal. 2:11. 
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as having children, like the Moabites, who were sprung from their 
loins. In the same way, while the modern Semite does not clearly 
think of God as procreator, he certainly holds that a disembodied 
spirit, whether that of an ordinary man or of a wedi, can become a 
physical father. 


SAMUEL Ives CuRTISsS. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, IIl. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. By (Seventeen) Eminent 
Specialists. “New York: Harper, 1901. Pp. 588. $2.50. 

A CeEntTury’s PRoGREsS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT. By 
W. F. Apengy. London: Clarke; New York: Whittaker, 
1901. Pp.v+ 229. $1.20, net. 

It is abidingly true that the real scholar must know something 
about everything and everything about something. But in the grow- 
ing multiplication of interests it becomes necessary that the every- 
thing-about-something shall become more and more attenuated. And 
yet the attenuation must be exact. It is in a situation like this 
that a book like Zhe Progress of the Century is peculiarly grateful. 
The writers of such a book must be men of special knowledge and 
training, they must have a good sense of perspective, and they must 
be able to express themselves clearly in simple language. These 
qualities, we think, are found in the seventeen writers treating as many 
pivotal subjects in our present civilization. 

To speak more concretely, we may mention as examples: ‘ Evo- 
lution,” by Alfred Russell Wallace ; “Chemistry,” by William Ramsay; 
“Archeology,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie; “Philosophy,” by Edward 
Caird; “‘ Medicine,” by William Osler; “Surgery,” by W. W. Keen; 
“Electricity,” by Elihu Thompson ; “War,” by Charles W. Dilke ; 
“ Engineering,” by Thomas C. Clarke; and four papers on religion 
by a strong representative of each type. 

We do not know when we have read a more informing book, or 
one which brought a feeling of greater hopefulness for the future of 
our race. The marvelous achievements of applied science are almost 
too great for comprehension, and in each case the outlook seems to 
be into still greater achievement. 

The four articles on religion will be of especial interest to readers 
of this JouRNAL. Cardinal Gibbons, overlooking, or touching lightly, 
the difficult points in his subject and leaving the facts of history 
aside, within the limitations eternally set for all Romanist writers, 
writes in elegant diction of “the genuine relations of reason and reve- 
lation as set forth in unmistakable language” in the dogma of papal 
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infallibility. After the recent cases of Professors Zahm at Notre 
Dame and Mivart in England, we are still left in the dark as to what 
the relations of reason and revelation are. Or, rather, we fail to find 
reason at all. The cardinal still hopes that the wandering sheep will 
at last return to the fold. 

In passing from this well-written article to the treatment of 
“Protestantism,” by Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, we at once 
breathe the pure and bracing air of liberty and progress. In a 
masterly way he analyzes the motives “which have acted upon religion 
either by way of directly enhancing its power, or by restricting its 
influence.” These motives are: (1) humanitarianism, (2) the his- 
torical spirit, (3) science, (4) nationalism. In the light of the past, 
learning from both its strength and its weakness, and with an inex- 
tinguishable Christian faith and hope, he looks forward “to the fulfil- 
ment of the Christian ideal—that higher unity where Christ appears 
as the embodiment of humanity, and the voice of its yearning for a 
perfect brotherhood In that ideal conception, the dominium 
belongs to the state, and the ministerium to the Christian church.” 

Professor Gottheil’s discussion of the “ Jews and Judaism” deserves 
close attention, and will have a wide reading. All will rejoice that 
the Jews are at last emancipated, and all will be interested to know 
their present status, and their plans and prospects for the future. 

The essay on “ Free Thought” is what we were to expect from 
Professor Goldwin Smith. In the three preceding essays there is 
much of warmth and glow and hopefulness. But here we have the 
only pessimistic note in the volume. The treatment is absolutely dis- 
passionate. With the calmness and steadiness of a surgeon in a 
capital operation before the class, he lays religion open, and explains 
as he proceeds. Whether the patient will survive the operation is 
apparently to him a matter of total indifference. His interest, so far 
as he betrays any interest, is in the patient simply as a case. At the 
end of the operation he gives the following instruction to the nurses: 
“The task now imposed on the liegemen of reason seems to be that 
of reviewing reverently, but freely and impartially, the evidences both 
of supernatural Christianity and of theism, frankly rejecting what is 
untenable, and, if possible, laying new and sounder foundations in its 
place. To estimate the gravity of the crisis, we have only to consider 
to how great an extent our civilization has hitherto rested on religion. 
It may be found that, after all, our being is an insoluble mystery. If 
itis, we can only acquiesce and make the best of our present habitation; 
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but who can say what the advance of knowledge may bring forth? 
Effort seems to be the law of our nature, and if continued it may 
lead to heights beyond our present ken. In any event, unless our 
inmost nature lies to us, to cling to the untenable is worse than use- 
less; there can be no salvation for us but in truth” (pp. 582, 583). 

In our judgment, every minister ought carefully to read this book, 
not to agree with it in everything, but to see something of what the 
world is doing and thinking. 

Professor Adeney’s book is concerned entirely with progress in 
religious life and thought. It begins with a general discussion of the 
leading minds of the century, among whom are Kant, Schleiermacher, 
Hegel, and Ritschl in Germany, and Coleridge, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Arnold, Carlyle, Professor T. H. Green, Newman, and Pusey 
in England. He then takes up the Oxford movement, which at first 
thought seems to run counter to the very idea of progress. But there 
are some elements of progress in it nevertheless. It was a revival of 
religion, and it admitted the solvent of criticism which, when once 
admitted, cannot be checked. 

In the relations of religion and science the doctrine of evolution 
has taken form, and at the end of the century meets with almost uni- 
versal acceptance. “This means a complete transformation of our 
methods of thought and ways of regarding truth.” And yet the 
perversion of the doctrine warns us that the eternal verities must not 
be lost sight of “‘in a too restricted regard for what is, after all, but a 
process of ‘becoming.’” Among these verities are moral obligation, 
the personality of God and man, and the will. 

The progress of biblical criticism has been no less remarkable. 
Stumbling-blocks have been removed from the path of faith, and what 
once were supposed to be difficulties are not so at all, and the vital 
truths of revelation have not been touched. 

But the author thinks that among all the changes in theological 
thought none is so fundamental as the change that has taken place in 
our idea of God. The earlier orthodox conception was really deistic, 
and God was far away. Now the idea of the immanence of God — 
not pantheism— prevails. ‘He is a present influence, pressing in 
upon us the urgency of righteousness.’”’ ‘In him we live and move 
and have our being.” “He is not far from any one of us.” He is as 
much in the world today as he was at the dawn of creation. Every 
day is a day of the Lord. 

Professor Adeney also finds that there has been a very complete 
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decadence of Calvinism. He points out numerous instances seeming 
to show that Calvinism as a system has passed away. And yet, we 
think, there are certain indications that this decline may not be unto 
death. 

Views of redemption in the century have undergone very great 
modification. That sin deserves punishment is not for a moment to 
be questioned, but now great emphasis is put upon the necessity of 
destroying sin itself, and not such exclusive emphasis upon the conse- 
quences of sin. The fact of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ 
is true beyond a reasonable doubt, but the process is a great mystery — 
some think entirely beyond solution; others, among whom is our 
author, think we may understand much of the process. Other sub- 
jects are: the future life; social questions; preachers and preaching ; 
literature, art, and recreation. 

Like the preceding volume, we think this volume also ought to 
have a very wide reading among both ministers and laymen. It is 
written in plain, simple English, and even though it may on some 
points provoke dissent, it will, on the whole, awaken new courage in 
the hearts of any who may be on the verge of despair. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLaTonists. Being Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael 
Culverwel, with Introduction by E. T. Campacnac, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901. Pp.xxxvi-+ 327. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


THE editor of these selections has performed a useful service in 
printing this volume of extracts from these little-known authors. 
From Whichcote are taken several sermons and aphorisms; from 
Smith, four discourses, which are respectively: “Concerning the True 
Way or Method of Attaining to Divine Knowledge,” a “ Discourse 
Demonstrating the Immortality of the Soul,” a “ Discourse Concern- 
ing the Existence and Nature of God,” and “The Excellency and 
Nobleness of True Religion.” The selection from Culverwel is his 
“Discourse of the Light of Nature.” These authors, belonging to 
the school usually entitled the “Cambridge Platonists,” are interesting 
alike to the student of theology and to the student of philosophy. 
For the former they mark the beginnings of rationalistic theology, which 
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in one of its directions terminated in deism, and in another formed 
the most profound and suggestive trend of English theology, culmi- 
nating in Coleridge and his followers. For the philosophical student 
they represent the medium through which the influence of Plato, the 
neo-Platonists, and, to a lesser degree, the Stoics passed over into 
English thought. The conception of a law of nature, of the light of 
reason, as developed theologically by these men, and, along more dis- 
tinctly ethical and metaphysical lines, by Cumberland, Cudworth, and 
Locke, marked a great phase in the emancipation of English thought 
from dead tradition or from slavery to any written documents, and at 
the same time it emphasized the profounder spiritual content of life 
and mind as opposed to many of the more superficial currents of 
the age. 

Of the three writers, Culverwel is more philosophical, and Whichcote 
is more immediately concerned with the religious bearings of his prin- 
ciples, while Smith is more closely in touch with the neo-Platonist 
metaphysics. 


James H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Etuics, DESCRIPTIVE AND ExpLANaTorRY. By S. E. Mezes. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xxi+435. $2.60, net. 


Tue author of this book has, it seems to me, the right conception 
of the problem of ethics and of the method to be followed in solving 
the same. His view is that ethics is a natural science; that as a 
science it must study the facts of morality and the evolution of 
morality. He attempts to “construct a positive or purely scientific 
theory of ethics, and to give a naturalistic account of all the aspects of 
morality and immorality.” The question for the science of ethics to 
answer is: What is morality? The metaphysical question, What is the 
cosmic significance of morality ? is interesting and important, and 
worthy of consideration, but before an answer can even be attempted 
the facts must be established. The cosmic bearings of the subject are 
not prejudged by this attitude, however ; their consideration is merely 
postponed. In other words, ethics must study its facts as other 
sciences study theirs; it must analyze and describe, and then explain, 
or discover the principle or principles upon which moral phenomena 
are based. The metaphysics of ethics is the crown of the edifice. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with subjective 
morality and the individual conscience, and discusses the following 
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topics: ‘Subjective Morality,” “Voluntary Action,” “The Adult 
Conscience,” “The Psychic Cause of Conscience,” “Birth and 
Growth of Conscience in the Child,” “Birth and Growth of Con- 
science in the Race.” Part II is devoted to objective morality, 
and takes up the following subjects: ‘‘The Constituents and Criteria 
of Objective Morality,” “ Courage,” “Temperance,” “ Benevolence,” 
“Justice,” “‘Wisdom,” “ Welfare.” In a concluding chapter the 
nature and value of morality are considered. 

The general conclusions reached by the author appeal to one as 
much as his conception of the subject. His standpoint with respect to 
the problems of conscience and the ultimate end of moral action 
agrees materially with the views which are becoming more and more 
prominent among modern thinkers; with the views, for example, of 
men like Wundt and Paulsen. The only fault I have to find with the 
work is that it often lacks clearness and definiteness ; it has a tend- 
ency to become vague, obscure, and diffuse. This is particularly true 
of the first part on conscience, which contains a mass of interesting 
and valuable material in a more or less chaotic state. The same 
remarks apply with equal force to the chapter on justice. It is also to 
be deplored that so few bibliographical references are given in a book 
that aims to do service as a text-book. 


FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. By MINOT 
Jupson SavaGeE. New York: Putnam, 1901. Pp. vii+ 336. 
$1.50. 


THE author holds that “religion is one of the central and eternal 
things in life... . reaching back to the very beginning of the 
human race .. . . one of the instincts of humanity . . . . ineradi- 
cable,” and hence permanent. As it is a relation between man and 
some higher being or beings, all who think must have their concep- 
tions of this relation, and so must have a theology. As worship is 
man’s expression of his feelings toward this superior being or beings, 
men will always worship. Man’s feeling of dependence on some 
power above himself prompts him to seek help from or communion 
with that power; hence men will always pray. Man, being a social 
being, will desire to associate others with himself in acts of worship 
and prayer ; hence organizations for united worship and other religious 
acts will always exist, such as churches. The universal belief in at least 
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the possibility of a life after death will manifest itself in hopes and 
fears respecting that future life as heaven or hell. 

These are some of the elements in religion which our author 
believes to be permanent. There are other elements in Christianity 
which he thinks have passed or are passing away. He asserts that 
“evolution ” (though he fails to say what particular phase of evolution) 
“‘is proved to be true,” and “‘forever does away with the possibility of 
belief in the fall of man,” but it has not done away with the universal 
sinfulness of the race, Jesus being acknowledged to be the only excep- 
tion. He says that “evil can only be the perverted or the excessive 
use of some power that is itself good, so that the persons who do evil 
are not essentially evil, and so there is no essential evil in the uni- 
verse.” Is this Christian science ? 

Our author does not believe that God could give to man an infal- 
lible revelation, and, if he could, that it would be a bar to progress, and 
yet he says on another page: “There are certain words of the Divine 
spoken through human experience which are fixed and settled words, 

. whatever is demonstrated as truth in any department of scien- 
tific study, this is infallible as far as it goes.” All demonstrated truth, 
then, must be a bar to progress ! 

Our author gives as one of his beliefs that God (whom he regards 
as a conscious being) is “the intellect and heart and soul of the 
universe,” and that men are his children, but that there is no reason 
to believe that this conscious intellect, heart, and soul of the universe 
and father of men can or will answer the request of one of his children 
to snatch him from physical injury. 

It is a pleasure to recognize that Dr. Savage discerns clearly a 
vicarious element in the divine government. “All human life,” he 
says, “is bound together into one . . . . and Jesus sums up in himself 
that which is finest and sweetest and noblest in it all—the suffering 
love of a Savior, willing to suffer for the sake of love in order to deliver 
the object of that love from suffering and from evil of every kind.’’ He 
seems to have forgotten what he had said a little before: “It is educa- 
tion that the race needs, not salvation.” Jesus proclaimed his mission to 
be to seek and to save that which was lost, and assured Nicodemus that he 
needed not so much to be taught as to be born again of the Spirit. 

These are a few of the things which our author thinks are passing 
elements in Christianity. Many will think that, if all that he regards as 
such were eliminated, what would remain would scarce be worth keeping. 


N. S. BurTON. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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LA MYTHOLOGIE SLAVE. Par Louis LeGer. Paris: Leroux, 
1901. Pp. xix+248. Fr. 6. 


Tue concluding words of a recent article on “ Perun und Thor,” 
in the Archiv fir slavische Philologie, Vol. 23, run as follows: “Man 
glaubte anfangs fast alles zu wissen und alles sagen zu diirfen, aber 
erst als man sich iiberzeugt hatte, dass man nichts wusste, lernte man 
etwas zu wissen.” This remark indicates that it is as yet premature 
to speak of a “Slavic mythology;” that this term can at best only 
mean a collection of material for a specific Slavic mythology, if such 
may at all be separated from the mythology of their German and other 
neighbors. Our @ friort judgment is in favor of a Norman and Teu- 
tonic influence upon the religious conceptions of the Russians, and 
this is strengthened by the above-mentioned article in the Archiv. 
However, a sifting of ancient sources in which mention is made of 
Slavic divinities and religious practices must precede any serious study 
of the subject, especially when we consider the indiscriminate and per- 
verted use made of them by overzealous Slavophiles. In so far as 
M. Leger has brought together all known references to Slavic mythol- 
ogy from native and foreign sources, his task is well performed. The 
author did not intend to correlate his facts into a system, and we have no 
right to quarrel with him for presenting no conclusions and for throw- 
ing no new light upon this puzzling matter. But facts, however care- 
fully collected, do not constitute science, and nobody can escape 
forming some opinion in regard to mere statements; the author him- 
self, in spite of his explicit promise not to indulge in theories, now and 
then has recourse to reconstructions, as in the case of Trajan. We 
regret M. Leger’s overcautiousness, and should like to get some idea 
about the whole matter from one who, as the author tells us, has famil- 
iarized himself with it in the course of thirty years. Nor can we under- 
stand his skepticism in regard to some Russian sources ; his insinuation, 
repeated in the book before us, that Zhe Word of Igor’s Armament is 
a forgery, rests on no proof. Unless Leger can make his accusation 
good by substantial evidence, we must adhere to the accepted view that 
it is a precious relic of early Russian literature, and its exclusion from 
the present work as a source of early Slavic mythology is, therefore, a 
serious blemish. 

Leo WIENER. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Diz KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. Von EpseEr- 
HARD SCHRADER. Dritte Auflage, mit Ausdehnung auf die 
Apokryphen, Pseudepigraphen und das Neue Testament, 
neu bearbeitet von H. Zimmern und H. Winckler. Erste 
Halfte: Geschichte und Geographie. Von Huco WINCKLER. 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1902. Pp. 342. M. 13; com- 
plete, M. 18. 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament is Schrader’s most 
famous work, and for many years has enjoyed an enviable reputation 
as the best and fullest discussion of the relation of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian monuments to the Old Testament records. Of late, however, 
it has become considerably antiquated. The last edition appeared in 
1883 (English translation by Whitehouse, London, 1885-88), and since 
that time many of the most remarkable archeological discoveries and 
philological advances have been made. Schrader himself has been pre- 
vented by a paralytic stroke from bringing out a third edition, and has 
generously handed this task over to Winckler and Zimmern, two of the 
most brilliant of the younger Assyriologists. The former, whose work 
appears in this first part, discusses the relation of the Old Testament 
to the historical cuneiform inscriptions ; while the latter, whose work is 
announced for next spring, will treat of its relation to the religious 
inscriptions. 

Winckler abandons the commentary form of the previous two edi- 
tions, and arranges his material in a history of western Asia, with special 
reference to the history of Israel. This he treats under the following 
main topics : Mesopotamia and Assyria ; the new Babylonian empire ; the 
Persian kings ; Hellenism ; Tyre and Damascus ; Musri (Arabia); politi- 
cal organization and administration ; geography ; Tel-Amarna ; Israel ; 
chronology ; weights and measures. This form of discussion unques- 
tionably marks an advance upon the earlier one, which followed the 
order of passages in the Old Testament on which light was thrown by 
Assyriology ; but it is doubtful whether it is the best form. The 
separate treatment of the history of each nation prevents an adequate 
appreciation of the fact that the history of western Asia is a unity, 
obscures the chronology, and necessitates the repetition of a number 
of incidents in three or even in four places. Hezekiah’s dealings with 
Merodach-baladan, for instance, are part of the history of Babylonia, 
of Israel, and of Assyria, and must be discussed in a fragmentary way 
in three different places. A simpler and clearer method would be to 
treat the whole of the material chronologically, and to weave together 
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the histories of the different nations into a single consecutive narrative. 
Thus the historical perspective would be preserved, and it would be 
possible to discuss in a single passage the whole of any given series of 
events. 

In the treatment of details this edition is a great improvement upon 
its predecessor. It has utilized all the recent archeological discoveries, 
such as the Tel-Amarna letters and the finds at Telloh and Nippur, 
and displays full knowledge of the latest philological and historical 
investigations. In fact, it is a completely new book, that has retained 
nothing of the contents of its predecessor, and bears the name of 
Schrader only in the sense in which some of the late Hebrew codes 
bear the name of Moses. In America it would be considered hardly 
justifiable to place the name of the father of German Assyriology upon 
a book which is in no sense a revision of his work. This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that Winckler has made it an exponent of his 
own peculiar theories. In the preface he. states that it is his pur- 
pose “to present only the certainly established results of cuneiform 
research,” but, as we read farther, we find that this means what he him- 
self has taught in previous treatises. In the footnotes we rarely find 
any other authority cited than the author himself, and one who is 
familiar with his discussions in Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen 
Geschichte; Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen ; Altorientalische Forschun- 
gen; Babylonische und assyrische Geschichte; Geschichte Israels; Hel- 
molt’s Weltgeschichte, etc., will find little new in this book. For him its 
chief utility will be as an index to Winckler’s copious and scattered 
separate treatises. 

Nabuna’id’s dating of Naram-Sin 3,200 years before his time is 
rejected as apocryphal, and the oldest Babylonian records are claimed 
not to be earlier than 3000 B.C. Only one dynasty of Ur is accepted. A 
succession of Semitic migrations into Babylonia is assumed, of which the 
second, “the Canaanitic,” had already submerged the first, “the Baby- 
lonian,” as early as 3000 B.C. Sar iisati is asserted to be the title 
of a Mesopotamian kingdom whose capital was Harran, and not to 
have been used by the Assyrian monarchs until after the conquest of 
Mesopotamia. The “ Canaanitish” origin of the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon is regarded as established, and the Chaldeans are pronounced 
part of the Aramzan migration that in the fifteenth century overflowed 
western Asia. The Minzan Arabian civilization is assumed to be 
older than the Sabzean. Great importance is attached to the north 
Arabian land of Mutsri(m), and Mitsraim (Egypt) in the Old Testament 
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is held to rest, in the majority of cases, upon a textual corruption 
of the former name. The exodus of the Hebrews, accordingly, was 
not from Egypt, but from Arabia; and all the supposed interventions 
of Egypt in the politics of Syria before the time of Tirhaqa are really 
interventions of Mutsri. Pir’u, king of Mutsri, is not Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt; and So (Sewe) of 2 Kings 17:4 is identified with Sib’i, the 
turtan of Pir’u, king of Mutsri, who plays an important réle in the 
inscriptions of Sargon. Azriyau, king of Ya’udi, is not Azariah, king 
of Judah, but the king of a district of northern Syria which appears in 
the Zenjirli inscriptions as Ya’di. A second campaign of Sennacherib 
against Jerusalem after 7or1 is assumed, and to this the narrative of 
2 Kings 19 : 9-36a is supposed to refer. These are all matters of great 
interest and importance, to which Winckler himself has first called 
attention, but they cannot all be said to belong to the established 
results of cuneiform research. Some of them are extremely probable, 
and will doubtless soon win genera] recognition. Others, such as the 
Mutsri hypothesis, need large qualification ; while still others cannot be 
regarded as anything else than idiosyncrasies of the author. It is a 
great misfortune that Winckler has allowed the personal equation to 
play so large a part in this otherwise masterly work. A book which is 
meant, not merely for specialists, but for the general reading public 
should present all the views that are current among scholars and not 
merely the theories of its author, however confident he may be that 
these theories will ultimately commend themselves to everybody. 

Another serious drawback in this edition is the omission of quota- 
tion of the Babylonian and Assyrian records. For the passages in 
question the reader is referred to the six volumes of the KXetlinschrift- 
liche Bibliothek. This necessitates the owning of an expensive appa- 
ratus, and it is to be feared that it will make this edition less useful to 
non-professional readers than the previous editions have been. If it is 
translated into English, as we hope will soon be the case, it will be neces- 
sary to insert translations of all the cuneiform passages, since only the 
fifth volume of the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek has yet been rendered 
into English. 

In spite of these disadvantages, this edition is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the history of the ancient Orient that have 
appeared for many years. Here, as in no other single work, the latest 
results of cuneiform research in relation to the Old Testament are 
made accessible; and though it be true that it shows us the stand- 
point of its author rather than the consensus of critics, yet it must be 
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admitted that Winckler is one of the most learned and acute of 
Assyriologists, and that his opinions on historical matters are always 
well worth knowing. 


Lewis BAYLEs PATON. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW. By 
L. W. Batren. New York: Pott & Co. Pp. vi+354. $1. 


Tus book is a popular discussion of some of the literary prob- 
lems which rise up before a thoughful reader of the Old Testament. 
The author desires to lay before the reader the evidence upon which 
the modern results of Old Testament criticism are based, so that he 
may be enabled of himself to judge of their validity. The book is 
therefore didactic, intended, not for Old Testament scholars, but for 
that large class of thoughtful Christians who have no leisure for schol- 
arly investigation, but who nevertheless desire some exact knowledge of 
the discussions which have practically revolutionized our ideas of the 
Old Testament. It is hoped that by these presentations many who 
have practically discarded the Old Testament may be brought back to 
a just appreciation of its literary form and its religious value for 
modern living. 

The author disposes his matter in eleven chapters, the first of 
which is introductory, and the last on “Criticism and the Super- 
natural.” Chap. ii is a reply to three arguments often urged against the 
validity of critical results: (1) Archzological discoveries ; the author 
says, “so far modern archeology has not thrown a single ray of light 
upon early Hebrew civilization” (p. 43); to be true, this must be inter- 
preted very narrowly. (2) Disagreement among critics themselves ; 
“modern criticism is absolutely unanimous in its verdict that the 
Pentateuch in its present form originated in an age long subsequent 
to Moses” (p. 47); “ there is no modern critic today who holds to the 
unity of this book” [Isaiah] (p. 48). (3) “The fall of criticism is 
found in the divergent views as one era of criticism gives way to 
another” (p. 49). 

Chaps. iii-v discuss “Deuteronomy,” ‘“‘ The Narrative,” and “The 
Law,” presenting substantially the view of the more moderate critics, 
though, of course, sufficiently revolutionary for the popular reader. 
“The Historical Books” occupies chap. vi, and “ Biblical History” 
chap vii. Both of these are very fair statements of the position of the 
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modern biblical critic. Chap. viii, on “The Prophets,” and ix and x, 
on “The Psalms,” conclude the exposition of the critical results of 
modern biblical research. The author is not ready to say there are 
no Davidic psalms, nor to assert that there are such (p. 282), thus 
leaving his reader in suspense. Here, as in some other places, he 
gives us Ais position rather than a consensus of the opinions of modern 
scholars. The concluding chapter is an assertion that modern critical 
results do not eliminate from the Old Testament either miracles, 
prophecy, revelation, or inspiration. 

The book is quite well written, but I fear that it is, in some places, 
rather technical for the lay reader, and will not entice him to wade 
through its technical designations. 

Some of the make-up of the book may be improved in another 
edition. The table of contents is distributed over two pages, with no 
citation of pages where the chapters may be found. This should be 
corrected. Again, the long title of the book furnishes the running 
head-line on left- and right-hand page right through the volume, to the 
index pages. The lack of page citations in the table of contents and 
this head-line uniformity put the reader at a disadvantage. Either 
the title abbreviated on the left-hand page and the chapter heading on 
the right, or the theme of each page stated in its head-line, would be a 
vast improvement. The indexes are ample. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM, According to Gen. I-XI, with an 
Introduction to the Pentateuch. By H. G. MiTcHeE Lt. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. v+ 296. 
$1.75, met. 

Tus book consists of two parts. The first, covering sixty-seven 
pages, is an introduction to the critical problems of the Pentateuch ; 
the second consists of a continuous translation of Gen., chaps. 1-11, 
with a tolerably exhaustive commentary. In the translation the 
sources J*, J*, and P are marked by typographical distinctions. Both 
the introduction and commentary fill a distinct gap in the existing 
English literature on the Old Testament. 

The introduction discusses with much thoroughness the methods 
and the tolerably assured results of pentateuchal criticism. After 
repudiating the name Hexateuch as a misnomer, and showing that the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch has no support in pre-exilic 
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literature, the author sketches the progress of pentateuchal criticism, 
and the various hypotheses which have been framed to meet the 
linguistic, material, chronological, and other difficulties that have 
always been felt. The problem is then attacked on the inner side, 
and the investigation is begun with Deuteronomy, as that document 
was at once the most influential and the most completely preserved. 
In this discussion the “thou” and the “you” strata are carefully dis- 
tinguished. The earliest hand in D, it is held, wrote before J and E 
were amalgamated. Our present Deuteronomy, speaking broadly, 
implies the composite JE, which must therefore fall before Josiah’s 
accession. J and E had written sources at their disposal, not only of 
poetry, but of law. E betrays an interest in theology and archeology. 
That J is earlier than E “is, on the whole, the more defensible posi- 
tion.” The compositeness of J, which is especially clear and important 
in Gen., chaps. 1-11, is also emphasized. The general conclusion is that 
J originated about 850 B. C. and E about 800; that the composite JE 
falls before 639; ‘that D, which was discovered in 621, but must have 
been written some time before and revised in the reign of Manasseh, 
was incorporated with JE early in the captivity; and that the Penta- 
teuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a product of the 
first half of the fifth century B.C., before 444, if not before 458.” 
The statement that P is characterized by an evident avoidance of the 
marvelous features of Hebrew tradition seems to need qualification. 
The evidence adduced touches mainly the theophanies. But what of 
P’s account of the crossing of the Red Sea, or of the budding rod ? 
and, to quote Mitchell elsewhere, P ‘“‘ makes the flood an immediate 
miracle” (p. 206), and the Jahwist does not know of “ the miraculous 
wind ” of P (p. 210). 

The commentary is the most thorough in English that we have. 
It is at once learned and independent. It is abreast of the most 
recent literature, and keeps the versions continually before the reader, 
the more technical and especially linguistic criticism being relegated 
to footnotes. The author rightly distinguishes between the original 
sense of a passage and the more ethical content which it may fairly be 
claimed to have in its present setting (cf 4:17-24). The 120 years 
of 6: 1-4 are taken as years of respite. Eden is in the Arabian desert 
(pp. 124, 266). Japheth represents the Phoenicians. The existence 
of two hands in the Babel story (11:1-9) is regarded as “ decidedly 
improbable.” 

In one or two cases, perhaps, more is read into an early text than 
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is naturally suggested by it. Z. g., the question, ‘“‘ Where art thou ?” 
“calls not so much for information with respect to the man’s where- 
abouts as for an explanation of his disappearance.” Again, the 365 
years of Enoch’s life “ indicate that, brief as it was, it was still, in a 
sense, complete.” Again, is there not a slight dogmatic bias (cf Heb. 
11: 4) in the suggestion that Cain’s offering had been rejected because 
he “had manifested a bad disposition”? The text and meaning of 
vs. 7 are too obscure to build upon. But these are little points ; and, in 
any case, they come from the author’s earnest desire to do full justice 
to the religious content of the passages under discussion. Again and 
again he brings this to the front, and repeatedly emphasizes the 
religious value even of those sections in which mythology or chron- 
ology plays an important part. He has admirably succeeded in the 
object he had in view. He has given us an adequate and scholarly com- 
mentary which is neither “too large, too learned, nor too expensive.” 
Benziger is a misprint for Benzinger on pp. 171, 172, 198, 291. 


Joun E. McFapyen. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


THe LEGENDS OF GENESIS. By HERMANN GUNKEL. Translated 
by W. H. Carruth. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1901. Pp. vii+162. $1. 


PROFESSOR GUNKEL, of the University of Berlin, is a scholar of 
rare qualities. He combines with a German thoroughness of scholar- 
ship independent and original thought, as well as a religious rever- 
ence, which secures for each biblical theme which he touches a 
sympathetic treatment. The book before us is an authorized transla- 
tion of the “Ejinleitung” to Professor Gunkel’s Genesis in Nowack’s 
“Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” which appeared early in 
the year 1go1. The translator and the American publishers have ren- 
dered an excellent service to the English-speaking world by placing 
this admirable introduction within their reach. 

In translating the work, it has been broken up conveniently into 
chapters and sub-sections, so that it presents an attractive page to the 
reader. ‘The Significance and Scope of the Legends,” “The Varie- 
ties of the Legends,” “The Literary Form of the Legends,” “The 
History of the Development of the Legends in Oral Tradition,” 
“Javist, Elohist, Jehovist, Later Collections,” and “ Priestly Codex 
and Final Redaction,” are the topics treated in the successive chapters. 
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For a thoroughly sound and sane critical treatment which is at once 
scholarly, sympathetic, and religious, this little book can be heartily 
recommended. 

The translator has done his work well. The translation is clear, 
readable, and, for the most part, faithful to the original. At two or 
three points slight expansions have been introduced. Thus, among 
the modern illustrations of etymological legends, one is surprised on 
p. 28 to find a Berlin professor citing as his first examples American 
folk-etymologies of the name of the Connecticut river and Manhattan 
island, but, upon turning to the original, these examples do not 
appear in the German. Some of the expansions are not so successful 
and illuminating. For example, on p. 96 (cf Komm., p. xliii) a few 
lines are introduced with reference to legends which were intended 
to explain the sanctity of places of worship; it is stated that “the 
legends . . . . were transferred to the patriarch Jared.” Is this a typo- 
graphical error for Jacob? We know of no patriarch Jared except 
among the ante-deluvians, and there are no legends concerning him. 

On the whole, however, the work is admirably done, and we have 
nothing but commendation for this little book. 


GrEorGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Diz BUCHER DER KOonicE. Erklart von I. BENZzINGER. (=‘‘Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” herausg. von Karl 
Marti, Lieferung 7.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xxiii+ 211. 
M. 5. 


Tue “Ejinleitung”’ lays the foundation for the author’s plan and 
method of criticism and exposition. The books are broken into the usual 
three divisions: (1) 1 Kings, chaps. 1-11; (2) 1 Kings, chap. 12— 
2 Kings, chap. 17; (3) 2 Kings, chaps. 18-25. The central point of the 
first division is the building of the temple (chaps. 6 and 7), around which 
all the other material is arranged, to show forth Solomon’s wisdom, 
might, and kingdom. The second division’s most notable portions 
are those pertaining to the histories of Elijah and Elisha. Besides 
these, the reader finds detailed accounts only of Kings Jeroboam (1.), 
Ahab, Joram of Israel, Jehu, and Joash of Judah. Of the others there 
are only brief sketches. In the third division, Josiah’s reform, and 
the events under Hezekiah’s reign in which Isaiah took part, are the 
main sections. 
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The sources of Kings were (1) a lot of short notices of events of a 
historical character, and (2) a collection of detailed accounts, some 
embodied in popular form and others in an elevated style, differing, 
however, in their value as history. These materials were taken by the 
compiler or editor, and woven into a unified record. Some of the 
accounts had already been worked over, so that he probably had some 
events described in two different recensions. Out of all these frag- 
ments he constructed the books of Kings, the first edition of which 
appeared before the exile. A second edition of the work was prepared 
by an editor subsequent to the exile. Some of the passages embodied 
in his edition are 1 Kings, chap. 8; 9: 1-9; 2 Kings, chaps.17; 21 (in 
part); 22:15-20. These two editors are designated by R‘ and R*. The 
real editor who gathered together the material from different sources 
was R’, the pre-exilic compiler. The synchronistic material, and such 
prophetic material as 1 Kings 12: 33—13:34 and 2 Kings 19:21 ff., are 
to be attributed to R*. But his other contributions are not always easy 
to detect in the ongoing of the text. 

Benzinger finds the best help for text correction in the Greek trans- 
lation, examples of which he cites in abundance. His method of con- 
structing the chronology, by getting the total of the years of the reigns 
of the kings in each kingdom, will not aid in the solution of the prob- 
lems. The chronology of Israel and Judah that will be fixed henceforth 
will take into account several overlappings, or synchronistic reigns or 
parts of reigns. The sum total of the years in either kingdom is a mis- 
leading element and should not enter the question. 

The method of the commentary is that of the Marti series in general. 
There is regrettably no translation of the whole text, such as is found 
at the top of the page in the Nowack series. The literary critical treat- 
ments are printed in small type, and the textual and exegetical discus- 
sions in large type. It is a decided weakness of the series that it 
presents no continuous translation. The force of the results of textual 
discussions can often be shown only by a translation which exhibits 
both the new sense of the passage in itself and in its relation to 
the context. To omit that is to lose part of the real value of the 
work. 

The textual critical part of the work shows eminent good sense. 
The author wisely omits an encyclopedic collection of opinions, but 
rather cites one or two late authorities or simply gives his own. He 
slavishly follows no one, but makes large use of Klostermann. Occa- 
sionally he makes an assertion (¢. g., p. 78, second sentence; p. 79, first 
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statement under vs. 18; p. 195, under vs. 33) that is merely an asser- 
tion, with no proof given or cited. But he lays under contribution to 
his work the best textual and historical literature of this day. With the 
exception of the omission of the translation, this is the most compact, 
brief commentary on the books of Kings. 

IRA M. PRICE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Esra, NEHEMIA UND EstHer. Ubersetzt und erklart. VonC. 
SIEGFRIED. (= ‘“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” I. 
Abtheilung: Die Biicher.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. 175. M. 3.80. 

PROFESSOR Nowack was disabled by a severe illness when this 
volume went through the press, but the editorial work seems to have 
been well done by Baentsch. Unusual interest attaches to the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah at present, because critical discussion has for 
some time been directed toward them, and some startling conclusions 
have been put forth. The questions which have been most to the front are 
two: What part of the so-called memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah are 
authentic? and, What is the value of these books as historical sources? 
There has been a tendency to reduce very largely the compass of the 
memoirs, and to question the historical value of the rest of the books. 
We therefore naturally turn to the brief introduction to see what con- 
clusion Siegfried has reached in regard to these points. 

Like everyone else, our author holds that the present book of Ezra- 
Nehemiah is the work of the chronicler. But he assigns to his pen 
very little except the working over of some of his sources. Siegfried 
holds that Ezra 7:27 —8: 34; 9: 1-5 are “verbatim extracts from Ezra’s 
memoirs,” while 7: 1-10; 10:1-44 ; Neh., chaps. 8—10, are extracts which 
have been worked over. Verbatim extracts from Nehemiah’s memoirs 
are found in Neh. 1:1—4:17; 5:1—7:5; 11:1 f.; 12:31, 32, 37-40; 
13:4-31, while Neh. 11:3-24 is an extract which has been edited. 
The Aramaic portions are said to be “partly authentic translations of 
the royal Persian decrees, partly portions taken from Aramaic docu- 
ments and colored by the chronicler.” The different sources are 
marked in the translated text by different kinds of type, but without 
proper explanation. A much better plan is to indicate sources by 
symbols on the margin. The necessarily great variety of type makes 
unpleasant reading. It will be seen that this treatment is conservative, 
the writer being little influenced by the recent opinions. 
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In the treatment of the book of Esther, Siegfried mentions the 
effort of Lagarde and Zimmern to trace the story to a Persian or Baby- 
lonian origin. He finds even Zimmern’s work incomplete, and turns 
to Jensen’s identification of names, saying that “the combination of 
Esther with Ishtar, Marduk with Mordecai may be received as certain.” 
He apparently follows Jensen in identifying Haman with Humman, 
the national deity of the Elamites. “‘Humman is the enemy of Marduk 
as Haman of Mordecai.” The story of Haman’s struggle with Mordecai 
has as its basis an old Babylonian history of the conquest of the Elam- 
ites by Babylon. The basis of the festival (Purim) is found in the Gil- 
gamesh epic. Gilgamesh is supported in his heroic deeds by his wife 
(Kallati Hadassah). This wife and Ishtar blend into a single person, 
Hadassah-Esther. Siegfried admits that many things are left doubtful 
by this explanation of the source of the book, but holds, nevertheless, 
that the foundations of the Babylonian myth are clearly discernible, 
especially as many changes would be sure to occur in the transfer of 
the story to the Jews. In regard to the date of the book, the author 
notes that the writer was far removed from the Persian age; for he has 
only legendary notions of Ahasuerus and his reign. There is no sign 
of the religious revival of the early post-exilic days. The book is marked 
by national fanaticism, hatred of the heathen. The situation seems to 
be that which came in after the removal of the persecution of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes. Haman’s murderous scheme is regarded as an 
exaggeration of the command of Antiochus, who ordered the execu- 
tion of those who disobeyed the royal edict. While Siegfried holds, 
with all other scholars, that Esther was written to show the supposed: 
origin of the Purim festival, it will be seen that his treatment of this 
book is much more radical than that of Ezra and Nehemiah. But he 
has clearly presented a view of the book which no scholar can disre- 
gard. 

L. W. BatTTEN. 

New York, N. Y. 


THe OLp TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLARSHIP. By Joun P. 
PETERS. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xi+328. $1.50. 


Tuis is one of the volumes of “ The Churchman’s Library,” edited 
by J. H. Burn. The author endeavors to set before his readers: (1) 
“the fundamental problems involved in the acceptance of the Old 
Testament as Sacred Scripture;” (2) “the history of that thought- 
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development which has resulted in the modern methods of Bible 
study; or, how the application of the principles of evolution and com- 
parison has affected our view of the history of the religion of Israel ;” 
(3) “an illustration of modern methods of Bible study in general 
by a particular application in the case of one book — Psalms ;” (4) 
“a survey of archeological discoveries bearing on the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The first part of the volume is divided into four heads: “The 
English Bible ;” “The Bible, the Church, and Reason ;” “The Incar- 
nation and the Newer Criticism ;” and ‘Our Lord’s Treatment of the 
Old Testament.” The themes, while fresh for the popular reader, 
seem to lack that unity which he looks for in such a work. Each theme, 
however, is handled with the freeness expected of one thoroughly 
familiar with his field of investigation. The Lord’s treatment of the 
Old Testament receives largest attention. “He accepts the Old 
Testament spiritually and not literally.” “The proof of the truth of 
any given passage is not its authorship nor its external claim to be the 
word of God, but itself” (p. 76). On that troublesome verse, Matt. 
12:40, he says: “This verse . . . . is not to be taken as the words of 
our Lord, but as the explanatory comment of St. Matthew, who sees 
in the story of Jonah a sign of our Lord’s resurrection. Use a modern 
device, bracket the verse, and the difficulty vanishes” (p. 67). 

The part (II) dealing with “ Evolution and the Bible” is the best- 
unified portion of the book. It sets forth quite clearly the newer 
results of the critical study of the Old Testament. Instead of “ Jeho- 
vah” he usually adopts the form “ Yahaweh,” though we find both on 
the same page (128). 

Part III, on “The Book of Psalms,’ does not entirely agree with 
the theory that David wrote no psalms. He maintains that *‘ the evi- 
dence of tradition forces us to assign to David an important part in 
the development, not merely of secular, but also of religious, lyric 
poetry” (p. 175). Again he says, with eminent good sense: “The 
current method of criticism of the Psalter, which fails to recognize the 
older elements in the psalms because it dates them entirely by their 
latest elements only, is as unscientific as it would be to date every 
portion of the Hexateuch on the evidence of the latest additions to 
the priest code” (p. 177). 

While he somewhat depreciates the full value attributed by other 
scholars to archeological results, his liberal references to the reversal 
of earlier current opinions regarding Greek, Roman, Indian, and 
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Persian history and literature, and his remarks on the tendency of Old 
Testament scholars to divide and subdivide, show that he appreciates 
the beginnings of what we may designate a reaction in Old Testament 
critical study. 

Ira M. PRICE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ETUDE SUR LES ORIGINES ET LA NATURE DU ZOHAR. Précédée 
d’une étude sur l’histoire de la Kabbale. Par S. Karppe. 
Paris: Alcan, 1901. Pp. x + 604. Fr. 7.50. 


A stupy of Jewish mysticism along critical and scientific lines, as 
may be expected, dates from the nineteenth century. It is sufficient 
to mention the works of Franck, Za Kaddale, 1843; Joel, Die Religions- 
philosophie des Sohar, 1849 ; Landauer, posthumous articles in Zittera- 
turblatt des Orients, 1845; Jellinek, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Kabbala, 
1852; Stern, “Versuch einer umstandlichen Analyse des Sohar,” in 
Ben-Chananja, 1858-60; Gratz, principally notes 3 and 12 in the sev- 
enth volume of his Geschichte der Juden, 1873. The net result of those 
investigations was a more or less clear presentation of the “ zoharitic 
system” and the fastening of the authorship of the Zohar, the Bible of 
Kabbalism, upon Moses de Leon, who lived in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. It was furthermore the merit of Gratz to give 
emphasis to Landauer’s important discrimination between the Kab- 
balah proper and the older mysticism of gaonaic times. Jellinek was 
well on the road toward giving a synthetic, truly historical view of the 
rise of the Kabbalah out of the mysticism that preceded it. To pre- 
sent this view in full is the aim of Karppe’s work. The author has 
used to good purpose the Vorardeiten mentioned above. He might 
also have referred in the chapter dealing with gaonaic mysticism to 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (chap. 9, “Geheim- 
lehre”’’), 1832 (second edition, 1892), and in that portion of his book 
in which he compares Philo and the Zohar (especially with regard to 
the allegorical method of interpretation) to Siegfried’s Philo von Alex- 
andria, 1875. 

Jewish mysticism is older than the canon. It is found imbedded 
in its: third section. Its origins may be sought in that vast store of 
mythology that came to Palestine from Babylon. Persia contributed 
its share. A fresh impetus came from Greece. It meant a reaction 
against Jewish orthodoxy with the Law as the canon par excellence and 
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its disdain for speculation. For Jewish mysticism, we believe Karppe 
is right, is essentially speculative. “Thou hast no business with 
secret things ’—such was the motto of official Judaism. But speculation 
could not be driven back. Parasitically it wound itself about the Law 
and the prophets. The first chapter of Genesis (the minimum of 
speculation that the Law made room for) was made the substratum of 
physical, and the first chapter of Ezekiel that of metaphysical, specula- 
tions. The method of interpretation was naturally allegorical. The 
Mishna had to reckon with those speculations which had enticed some 
of its best men. They speculated on “what is above and what is 
below, what was before and what shall be in the end.” In gaonaic times 
mysticism became grossly anthropomorphic. It received a philosophi- 
cal turn under the hands of the master-minds of Jewish theology: 
Saadya, Ibn Gabirol, Maimonides. Ibn Ezra contributed his specula- 
tions on numbers. The “sefiroth” are met with in the gaonaic “Book of 
Creation.” But neither the casuistry of talmudism nor the rationalism 
of the philosophers offered sufficient consolation to the victims of the 
crusades. The mystics of the thirteenth century gave themselves over to 
metaphysical speculations of an exceedingly abstract and abstruse char- 
acter. The essential doctrine of the Kabbalah (as Jewish mysticism 
now called itself) is that of the “ sefiroth,” which are the divine attri- 
butes hypostasized, intermediaries between the finite world of matter 
and the infinite Deity. One readily perceives in the Kabbalah ele- 
ments akin to the Philonian philosophy on the one hand and to the 
Gnosis on the other. In the Zohar we have a precipitate of all pre- 
vious movements upon which the peculiar stamp of the Kabbalah 
proper is imprinted. It takes up a hostile attitude to talmudic Juda- 
ism. The Mishna is the handmaid that arrogates to herself the posi- 
tion of right belonging to the mistress, that is, the Kabbalah. Yet the 
official Judaism of pre-Mendelssohnian times was tinged with kabbal- 
istic doctrines. Thus the Kabbalah represents a noteworthy side of 
Judaism. It abounds in absurdities; but it aims high and sees deep. 
Much wasinniges it has, but also “#efsinniges. The Kabbalah is indeed 
a Jewish Gnosis. Of the practical or thaumaturgic Kabbalah Karppe 
does not treat. 

Karppe’s book is written in a delightful style, which one should 
expect from a book inscribed to the memory of Renan and (James) 
Darmesteter. It is to be regretted that the Hebrew quotations are 
disfigured by misprints so as to be at times unreadable. Errors occur 
also in the French, ¢. g., “ patriotiques”’ for “ patristiques,” pp. 27 and 
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229; “d’écoule” for “s’écoule,” p. 162; “voix” for “voies,” p. 139, 
and a few more. 


Max L. MARGOLIs. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


thespo cedcdolpiie TETRAEVANGELIUM SANCTUM, juxta Simplicem 
Syrorum Versionem ad Fidem Codicum, Massorae, Editio- 
num denuo Recognitum. Lectionum supellectilem quam 
conquisiverat PHILIPPUS EpwarbDus PusEy. Auxit, digessit, 
edidit Grorcius Henricus Gwittiam. Accedunt Capitu- 
larum Notatio, Concordiarum Tabulae, Translatio Latina, 
Annotationes. Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
MDCCCCI; New York: Frowde. Pp. xvi+608. $14. 
A WEALTH of critical editions has of late been crowding upon 
workers in the textual criticism of the Old and New Testaments. The 
Cambridge Septuagint, the Coptic gospels, the Vulgate Latin have all 
been important accessions to our resources, and with these now stands 
the Oxford Peshitto, in a form appropriate for the queen of the ver- 
sions. It is many years since the work of collecting and sifting the 
readings of the Vulgate Syriac was begun by Philip Pusey, and since 
his death his labors have been continued by Mr. Gwilliam, with whose 
name it has of late years been customary to associate this long-expected 
edition. The first edition of the Syriac New Testament, published by 
Widmanstadt in Vienna in 1555, was in general reproduced by later 
editors, without any very serious re-examination of the manuscript 
witnesses. Scholars were thus without any text adequately represent- 
ing the Peshitto version, when the discoveries of Cureton and Mrs. 
Lewis and the theory of Dr. Hort brought the problems of the origin 
of that version acutely to their attention. Before the new facts could 
be interpreted or the new theories tested, an answer must be had for 
the question: Precisely what is the Peshitto version, as preserved in its 
best manuscripts? and this question the Oxford editors have set out to 
answer. Forty-two manuscripts, dating from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, have been used, whole or in part, in the construction of the 
text. The vowel system is that of the manuscripts of the Jacobite 
Massora. To the text is prefixed the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, 
explaining the harmonistic sections and canons which accompany the 
text. Throughout the book the Syriac text occupies the right-hand 
page and a Latin translation the left-hand, while the apparatus of 
Syriac readings fills a wide margin at the bottom of both pages. One’s 
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first feeling is of a little disappointment at the use of Jacobite type 
instead of the splendid Estrangelo usual in Syriac publications now- 
adays. Doubtless practical considerations of space and vocalization 
impelled the editors to retain the type usual in Peshitto editions. 

The editors’ conclusions are none the less valuable for being some- 
what negative. The text put forth by Widmanstadt they find on the 
whole a faithful representation of the text current in the Syrian 
church of the fifth century, the Peshitto manuscripts having suffered 
no very material corruption during their centuries of transmission. 
To enter into the problem of the relation of the Peshitto gospels 
with the Curetonian and Sinaitic has been no part of their task, 
but for the solution of that great question this admirable edition affords 
important material, in definitely establishing the ancient text of the 
Peshitto. 


EpGarR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Earuiest GospeL: A Historical Study of the Gospel 
according to Mark, with a Text and English Version. By 
Avian Menzies. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xii 
+ 306. $2.75. 

THE succession of excellent commentaries on Mark, by Gould, 
Swete, and now by Menzies, is significant of the peculiar esteem into 
which this gospel is destined to come, in view of the increasing agree- 
ment among scholars that it is in fact “the earliest gospel.” And 
there is room for all the above-named works and more. Gould has 
followed the model of German critical commentators, with many 
improvements in the way of typographical arrangement; Swete, that 
of Lightfoot. Menzies strikes out a new model for himself, which 
includes not only the entire text (Westcott and Hort’s, excepting vari- 
ants adopted for cause given), as in Lightfoot’s and Swete’s commen- 
taries, but a translation on the opposite page somewhat freer than the 
Revisers’, and reproducing the vernacular character of Mark’s style. 

But the main peculiarity of Menzies’s work is in the comments, 
which are not composed of separate discussions of selected phrases, 
but are continuous, forming a sort of paraphrase of the text, inter- 
rupted only by an occasional. excursus explanatory of this or that 
peculiarity of the story. It is evident that by this means the author 
aims to secure his purpose of a distinctively “historical study,” philo- 
logical, grammatical, and critical notes being reduced to a minimum. 
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Clearly there are advantages in this method. The ordinary lay 
reader is no longer repelled by the constant interruption of Greek 
phrases and the necessity of glancing from text to notes and from 
notes back to text. He reads an interesting and well-written account 
of the narrative, as though it were a life of Christ, by a critic of mod- 
ern views and historical insight. Besides, have we not in Gould and 
Swete abundant discussion of the philological and textual minutiz ? 
Per contra, the method is highly repetitious. When, in addition to text, 
we are given a free translation, almust a paraphrase, and over and 
above this comments which make almost a second paraphrase, the 
question cannot but arise whether the space and type are really eco- 
nomically employed. 

Still, let us by all means have the Aistorical commentary. There is 
nothing which can do more to widen the view of the exegete and to 
restore to the public a taste for the actual reading of commentaries. 


Benjy. W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Diz Bercprepict (Matth. 5-7; Luk. 6: 20-49) QUELLEN- 
KRITISCH UND BEGRIFFSGESCHICHTLICH UNTERSUCHT. Theil 
1: Die quellenkritische Untersuchung der Bergpredigt. Von C. 
F. G. Hernrici. Leipzig: Diirr, 1900. Pp. 81. M. 1.60. 

Diz BERGPREDIGT NACH MATTHAUS AUF IHRE AUSSERE UND INNERE 
EINHEIT, mit besonderer Bericksichtigung des genuinen 
Verhaltnisses der Seligpreisungen zur ganzen Rede neu 
untersucht und dargestellt. Von FRIEDRICH GRAWERT. 
Marburg: Elwert, 1900. Pp. 77. M. 1.20. 

Tuat there is no first-class work in English dealing with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount specifically and exclusively is an indication that 
theological interest has centered upon the Pauline writings rather than 
upon the teaching of Jesus. Germany has preceded us in the his- 
torical investigation of the Sermon on the Mount. While English 
and Americans have been content with a translation of Tholuck’s 
commentary on the discourse, published in 1860, the first German 
edition of which appeared in 1833, a considerable number of books 
on this subject have been appearing in Germany,’ and, in addition to 


*Notably ACHELIS, Die Bergpredigt, 1875 (an elaborate commentary of 492 
pages, only second in importance to Tholuck’s work); FEINE, “ Ueber das gegenseitige 
Verhiltniss der Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus und bei Lukas,” in Jahrdiicher fiir 
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the special treatises, the recent commentaries on the gospel of Mat- 
thew — particularly that of Bernhard Weiss (1898) — have given more 
attention to this discourse. There can be no question that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is to assume a position of primary importance in 
the field of biblical interpretation during the next twenty-five years. 
The two monographs whose titles are here given make a valuable 
addition to the literature already at hand. 

Heinrici’s contribution is but half-made, since the present publica- 
tion gives us only Part I, containing the study of the sources of the 
material in the sermon; the study of the teaching itself is to follow in 
Part II. He reaches the conclusion that the Sermon on the Mount 
does not represent an actual historical discourse, but is instead a liter- 
ary composition. The evangelist brought together various teachings 
from the public ministry of Christ, and arranged them into a sort of 
unity, to produce a “ Magna Charta of the true discipleship of Jesus.”’* 
In these sayings Jesus appears as the preacher of a better righteous- 
ness, showing how the aims and requirements of the law and the 
prophets are to be understood and realized. He sets himself forth as 
the reformer of the old covenant, yet his testimony to himself is not 
exhausted with that ; for he goes farther and makes claims for himself, 
which no one of the Old Testament worthies would have dared to 
make. The contents of Matt., chaps. 5-7, are gnomes; most of these 
gnomic utterances, in accordance with the Hebrew “wisdom,” are 
given in concrete, often paradoxic and pregnant, form, with an inimi- 
table clearness, ease, and pithiness. In Luke 6: 20-49 we have a dis- 
course which is compiled from similar material and on similar lines, 
but lacking the distinct local color. The likenesses and the differences 
of the two accounts give the impression of a common tradition pre- 
served under varying conditions and undergoing various vicissitudes. 
In Matthew we have the form in which Jesus’ words survived. among 
his Palestinian disciples; in Luke, the form in which his sayings were 
circulated among the gentile Christians. 

Strong arguments can be presented to show, against Heinrici, that 
there was a historical Sermon on the Mount, of which we have simi- 
lar accounts in these two gospels. It is not unlikely that there is 


protestantische Theologie, 1885, pp. 1-85; IBBEKEN, Die Bergpredigt Jesu, 2te Aufl., 
1890 (pp. 216); HuGco WEIss, Die Bergpredigt Christi in ihrem organischen Zusam- 
menhange, 1892 (pp. 111); and STEINMEYER, Die Rede des Herrn auf dem Berge, 
1885 (pp. 156). 


? Similarly WEIZSACKER, Das apostolische Zeitalter, 2te Aufl., 1891, pp. 378 f. 
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compiled material in these reports, but in both Matthew and Luke we 
have an actual original nucleus, containing the theme and main 
development of the sermon. But otherwise one finds Heinrici’s dis- 
cussion highly satisfactory and valuable. 

Grawert, however, in his scholarly study, goes to the other extreme 
and attempts to prove the absolute historical unity of the discourse as 
given in Matthew. The argument for its integrity is developed on a 
new line. He holds that the beatitudes as given by Matthew consti- 
tute the key to the whole discourse, each beatitude corresponding to 
a particular section of these chapters and forming its epitome. For 
this reason the beatitudes must have stood originally, he thinks, at the 
close of the sermon instead of at the beginning, so that Matt. 5 : 13-16 
was the proper prologue to the discourse (pp. 5-8). The eight beati- 
tudes as they now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared 
with the material of the discourse, thus: 5:10=5:11-16; 5:9= 
§:17-26; 5:8=5:27-37; 5:7=5: 38-48; 5:6=—6: 1-34; 5:5= 
7:1,23 5:4=7:3-5(6); 5:3=7:7-11 (p. 66). Now, Grawert is 
certainly right in his view that the beatitudes contain the essential 
ideas which are expanded and illustrated in the subsequent material 
of the sermon. But no such absolute connection between the beati- 
tudes and the remaining contents can be shown as shall guarantee 
that every verse of Matt., chaps. 5-7, was a part of the historical dis- 
course. Grawert’s analysis, parceling out a number of verses to each 
beatitude as its epitome, is artificial, and its absurdity becomes manifest 
when he is forced to make “ Blessed are they who mourn” (Matt. 5 : 4) 
the epitome of the saying about the mote and the beam (Matt. 7 : 3-5). 
Not only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 
parallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew’s discourse 
through chaps. 10-14, 16, of the third gospel. While, therefore, 
Grawert fails to make good his claim that every verse of Matt., chaps. 
5-7, is in its original position, his arguments have great weight against 
Heinrici’s theory of the sermon as a pure compilation accomplished in 
transmission. 

The purpose of the Sermon on the Mount, according to Grawert, 
was “the consolidation of the disciple-group.” By this he means 
“the inner and outer separation of the disciples from their former 
Jewish past, and the establishment of their new position on the basis 
of their relation to the Lord, and in their actual outer connection 
with him as his followers and future messengers of the kingdom of 
heaven” (p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
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“indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from his former reserve 
with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the Pharisees and scribes, 
and engages in open war against them” (p. 18). It was this that 
made the selection and the union of the disciples a necessity. The 
occasion of the sermon, as of the appointment of the Twelve with 
which it was immediately connected, was the daily increasing labors 
of the Pharisees against Jesus and their persecution of his followers, 
which called out a public manifesto from Jesus and a positive resist- 
ance (p. 33). In this conception which Grawert has of the theme, 
occasion, and purpose of the sermon there is a great deal of truth, and 
it might readily be held in conjunction with a mild compilation 
theory. But one fears that the negative aspect of the discourse has 
been given too much prominence in Grawert’s view; he presses to an 
extreme the idea of the pharisaic opposition to Jesus and his follow- 
ers at this stage of the ministry; he postulates a much sharper separa- 
tion between the Christian and the Jewish adherents than was at this 
time at all probable ; and he does not do justice to the magnificently 
positive and constructive nature of the sermon as a whole. 


C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE ENTSTEHUNG DES VIERTEN EvAN- 


GELIUMS. Von JuLius GRILL. Theil I. Tiibingen: J. Mohr, 
1902. Pp. xii+ 408. M. 8. 


Tuis is, in our judgment, the most thorough and valuable contri- 
bution to the Johannine problem which has appeared for a decade. 
The method of approach is the biblico-theological method, that of a 
study of the origin, history, and kinship of the dominant ideas, which 
so far, of course, includes no consideration of the external evidence, 
but is purely interpretative. For this reason even readers who may 
refuse to consider the question of authorship an open one will find the 
book of incomparable value; for, while the author makes no secret of 
his conviction that the place of the gospel is among the anti-Gnostic 
writings of the time of the Ignatian epistles or later, there can be no 
question of his learning, the marvelous completeness and range of his 
reading, and the keenness of his analytical discrimination. These 
granted, it follows that the effort to trace the genesis and kinship of 
the great Johannine ideas will be richly rewarded. No mere commen- 
tary can compare with such a work for the light thrown upon the book 
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as a whole, illuminating, as it does, the author’s purpose, his material, 
the intellectual ground on which he stands, and the environment which 
he confronts. 

Part I of the Untersuchungen, now before us, does not reach beyond 
the prologue, but easily surpasses in importance the treatment of both 
Harnack and Baldensperger. Contrary to the view of Harnack, Grill 
finds the Logos-idea of the prologue not a mere attachment to, but the 
real keynote of, the gospel. Contrary to Baldensperger, the motive 
of opposition to Hemerobaptist ideas is made of very subordinate, 
scarcely appreciable importance. The rival system to be counteracted 
by an exposition of a Christology genuinely Pauline in its root-ideas 
is Gnostic and Docetic; and here Grill sweeps the very foundations 
from under the extravagant fancies of Kreyenbihl.* As against 
Wendt, Delff, and all superficial attempts to analyze in disregard of 
the fundamental unity of the work in both its narrative and discourse 
elements, Grill’s exhibition of the pervasive dominance of the prologue 
ideas of Christ as the pre-existent Logos, the Life and Light, “taber- 
nacling”’ in the flesh, is masterly. As against the attempts of Beyschlag, 
Wendt, and Gilbert to reduce the pre-existence doctrine to a mere 
“logical” or “ideal” pre-existence, it is unanswerable, because it 
starts from no false premises as to the existence in pre-Pauline times 
of any Jewish doctrine of actual or real pre-existence. Scholars will 
await the subsequent parts of Grill’s Untersuchungen with highest 
interest. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD EPistTLes OF St. PAUL TO THE CoRIN- 
THIANS. By James H. Kennepy. London: Methuen, 
1900. Pp. xxviii+ 202. 6s. 

THE aim of this work is to prove that the epistle of Paul which we 
call “‘Second Corinthians” is in reality made up of portions of two 
epistles ; chaps. 10-13 constitute the major portion of a letter which 
was written earlier than that which is contained in chaps. 1-9. By 
the terminology of Dr. Kennedy’s title, which is somewhat unfortunate, 
2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, is called the “second epistle”’ and 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9, the “third epistle.” In fact, we seem to know of four letters which 
Paul wrote to the Corinthian Christians (as our author also holds): 


*See my review of this book in this JouRNAL, Vol. VI (January, 1902), pp. 131, 132. 
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(1) the letter referred to in 1 Cor. 5 : 9, which is supposed to be entirely 
lost, but of which 2 Cor. 6:14—7:1 is perhaps a portion; (2) our first 
canonical letter, the unity of which has not been seriously questioned ; 
(3) a letter which came in between 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9, and which is described in 2 Cor. 2:4; 7:8, as a letter written 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart, with many tears, and 
the sending of which had for a time caused him regret, because of its 
emotion and severity (this letter is probably to be identified with 
2 Cor., chaps. 10-13); (4) the letter that now appears in 2 Cor., chaps. 
1-9 (unless chap. 8 or chap. 9, or both, belonged originally to other 
connections), which narrates the successful outcome of Paul’s conflict 
with his enemies in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7: 13-16). 

Dr. Kennedy published two articles in the Expositor for 1897, 
arguing the composite character of the canonical 2 Corinthians. The 
present volume is an outgrowth of that study. As yet he stands almost 
alone among British scholars in his partition theory of the epistle; 
Dr. Sanday in the article upon the “Corinthian Epistles” in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and Dr. Robertson in the corresponding article 
of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, give this theory little considera- 
tion; while introduction writers and commentators have generally 
ignored it. Nevertheless it has earnest advocates in Germany (espe- 
cially Hausrath and Schmiedel), and the arguments which are adduced 
in support of it go far toward giving it probability. Dr. Kennedy, 
therefore, has made a useful contribution to the British and American 
study of Paul’s Corinthian epistles. He has met many of the a priori 
objections to the partition hypothesis, and has shown the inadequacy 
of many previous interpretations of the passages most concerned in 
the discussion. To some of the author’s reconstructions of events 
and explanations of facts it would be easy to offer objections. Perhaps 
the details of Paul’s relations with the Corinthian church cannot now 
be fully worked out. But the question whether we have two epistles 
or one in the second canonical epistle does not have to wait upon a 
complete recovery of the details involved ; it can be decided upon 
general lines. 

More difficulty is admitted by the author than really exists, in the 
matter of how the two epistles came to be combined into a single 
manuscript. He speaks of it as happening through the “ mistake of a 
copyist” (p. xxvii, 153). But the joining of the two shorter epistles 
may have been intentional and well advised. Copies in papyrus roll 
were made of the first canonical letter for use by other individuals and 
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churches outside of Corinth. Later it was considered useful to extend 
also the knowledge of Paul’s third and fourth letters to the Corinthian 
church; but these were comparatively brief, and it may have been 
deemed advisable to combine them in order to make a papyrus roll 
more nearly of the same size as the former already in circulation. 
The same hypothesis would best explain why the fragments of other 
letters (2 Cor. 6: 14—7:1, and perhaps chap. 8 or chap. 9, or both) 
may have been combined with these two larger writings into a single 
manuscript. Copies of these epistles were made for the practical use 
of the churches, not for the purpose of narrating the exact history of 
Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthians. Such combining of smaller 
letters, and instructive portions of letters, would seem useful and likely 
rather than otherwise ; that it would make trouble for future historians 
of primitive Christianity would not enter into their thought, for the 
churches were primarily ‘interested in these writings for the service 
they might render in the spread and inculcation of the gospel. 


C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF 
St. PETER AND St. JupE. By Rev. CuHarLes Bicc. (=‘The 


International Critical Commentary.””) New York: Scrib- 
ner, I901. Pp. ix + 353. $2.50. 

Tuis volume, the tenth to appear in the series (the sixth on New 
Testament books), next to the smallest in bulk, is worthy to rank 
beside the best in value. It is gratifying to note that the editors do not 
deem uniformity in size essential. Their volumes vary from a total of 
246 pages in Dr. Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon 
up to 678 pages in Dr. Plummer’s volume on Luke. 

Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His 
realistic interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circum- 
stances of the early church renders the volume invaluable to students of 
these themes. The differences between Peter and Paul, actual, and 
yet not violently antagonistic (as the Tiibingen school maintained), are 
brought out with illuminating discrimination. Peter is termed a dis- 
ciplinarian, ‘one who hears God speaking to him,” while Paul is a 
mystic, “one who feels the presence of God within.” As further 
stated, “‘these two words denote, not a difference in the thing believed, 
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but a difference in the way of believing it.” ‘The leading discipli- 
narian ideas are grace, considered as a gift, law, learning, continuity, 
godly fear—in all these human responsibility is kept steadily in view. 
But the leading mystic ideas are grace as an indwelling power, free- 
dom, the inner light, discontinuity (law and gospel, flesh and spirit, 
world and God), and love.” “The Petrine theology regards God as 
the object of Christian thought, aspiration, worship, rather than of 
experience, possession, inner realization.” The term “apostle,” or 
“envoy,” was used in a popular and in an official sense. Paul claimed 
apostolic authority and assumed the term “ apostle,” in the official sense, 
at the time of writing Galatians and Corinthians, and then ceased to 
baptize with his own hand. His claim met with opposition. Jewish 
and gentile Christians were in every church throughout Asia Minor. 
Paul’s contact with them was not great; other missionaries were in the 
region, and Paul left it largely to them. There came at length to be 
two types of churches in the region, a Pauline and a Petrine type, to 
the latter belonging the larger number. Mark and Silvanus could 
take orders from either Paul or Peter; for, while there were differences 
between these two leaders, yet the differences were not such as to lead 
to separation or strife. The apostles knew each other’s work. 

First Peter was written between 58 and 64 A. D., not by Peter, but 
by an “interpreter,” 7. ¢., an amanuensis, probably Silvanus. The 
amanuensis corrected the Greek ; “the main points handled, the man- 
ner in which they are developed, the general tone of thought, are those 
of Peter himself.” Likenesses to Paul’s phraseology may be due to 
the amanuensis having often heard Paul preach, or they may be “the 
pulpit formule of the time.” Peter is nearer the synoptic gospels than 
any other apostolic writer. The readers are the churches in the whole 
of Asia Minor except the south coast. The letter resulted probably 
from a mission started by Pontic Christians, and Peter was asked to 
write a circular letter which would give an authoritative basis to the 
enterprise. The place of writing was Rome. The lady sending salu- 
tation is Peter’s wife, who was well known and well beloved in many 
places. The address and conclusion are genuine (against Harnack). 
Christ’s preaching to spirits in prison took place between the cruci- 
fixion and the ascension; it was to men who had refused to listen to 
Noah ; it was the proclamation of the gospel and the offer of a place 
of repentance ; it applies to those who have not heard, not to those 
who have heard, the gospel; the whole idea was derived from current 
Jewish doctrine. 
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Second Peter exerted a considerable and widespread influence in 
very early times. The tradition, preserved by Irenzus, that Mark’s 
gospel was written after Peter’s death is probably based on 2 Peter 
1:15; the one thousand years of this letter is the probable basis of 
chiliasm ; belief in the destruction of the world by fire, which became 
prevalent, doubtless issued from this book ; and the prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature probably also sprang from 1:15. Canon 
Bigg agrees with B. Weiss that no document in the New Testament is 
so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter; after careful examination of the evidence, 
he decides that they are from the same author, and accounts for the 
differences between them by supposing them to have been written by 
different amanuenses. Second Peter is prior to Jude. It was addressed 
to nearly the same readers as 1 Peter, doubtless to some particular 
Christian community of Asia Minor, and not to the church at large. 
The place of writing is unknown; the time was early in the first cen- 
tury, later than 1 Corinthians and 1 Peter. The subject is to defend 
the doctrine of the parousia. In it no signs of the second coming are 
given; there is no expectation of a personal experience mentioned 
(therein according with John 21:18, 19). Peter speaks well of Paul; 
he is less polemical than James, expressing himself with wisdom and 
moderation. Paul is still alive. 

Jude was written not later than 65 A.D. The author was our 
Lord’s brother (in the Epiphanian sense). The likeness to 2 Peter is 
due to borrowing. Probably the errors denounced in both are those 
of Corinthians. The disorder was spreading. Peter took the alarm 
and wrote his second epistle, sending a copy to Jude with a warning of 
urgency and danger. Jude immediately issued a similar letter to those 
churches in which he was personally interested. The place of writing 
is unknown ; also the persons addressed are unknown ; it “may have 
been addressed to almost any community in which Greek was spoken.” 
Second Peter and Jude may have gone in different directions. Pflei- 
derer’s view that the epistle is a polemic against the Carpocratians is 
emphatically combated. 

The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of care- 
ful linguistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the 
writings of the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense. 

Not a few statements regarding Paul are in the phraseology of 
assumption, thus: “it is evident,” “ must surely,” “no doubt,” “is 
probably.” That Paul was not a member of the Sanhedrin, that he 
“extorted” a dispatch from the high-priest, that his anger and irony 
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toward the apostles are manifest in Galatians, need proof to many 
minds. The author has failed to give a clear delineation of the liter- 
ary style of Jude as compared with 2 Peter. A collection of the adjec- 
tives which in the exegetical portion are applied to Jude’s style, presents 
an array of inconsistencies which should be reduced to order. Exag- 
geration, sharpening, hardening, and confusing the text of Peter are 
phrases not consistent with smoothing, clearing, simplifying, and cor- 
recting the text. “It is clear,” says the author, “that he was a better 
writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he dislikes needless itera- 
tion.”” While this may be true, the author has not made it clear. The 
Epiphanian view of our Lord’s brothers is hardly proved by the state- 
ment of Hegesippus that grandsons of Jude were brought before Domi- 
tian, and therefore Jude must have been older than Jesus. A younger 
brother of Jesus could easily have had grandsons who were old enough 
to come before Domitian with callous hands. Ninety years readily 
allows for three generations. 

Three indexes accompany the book: “Subjects and Names,” 
“Latin Words and Phrases,” “Greek Words and Phrases.” Why the 
names of modern scholars and commentators should not be included 
in the first is not plain. Is an index to be regarded simply as a clois- 
ter in which may be accumulated memorial tablets to the dead? If 
the reader, on closing the book, wishes to turn again to Pfleiderer’s 
contentions respecting Carpocratianism, there is no clue to guide him 
save the name of Carpocrates. Neither Hegesippus nor Epiphanius 
is mentioned in the index. The student who recalls the unique bear- 
ing given to the testimony of Hegesippus must remember to look for 
the topic “Brethren of Lord” and the sub-topic “older than our 
Lord.” Many an author has proved that it is easier to make a good 


book than to make a good index. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 


Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS. New 
York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xii+ 190. $0.75. 


THE usefulness of this series of ‘‘New Testament Handbooks,” 
edited by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, is 
freshly proved by each new number issued. The volumes present the 
results of modern scholarship with a clearness and simplicity that fit 
them to be widely influential in the new era of intelligent study of the 
Scriptures upon which the thoughtful laymen of the church are entering. 
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This volume by Professor Stevens is constructed along the lines 
laid out in that portion of his well-known Theology of the New Testa- 
ment which is devoted to the teaching of Jesus, although somewhat 
more elementary in its character, being intended to serve “as a text- 
book for schools and Bible classes and as a manual for private study.” 
The various topics are treated in the sane and thorough manner that 
characterizes all of Professor Stevens’s work. When it is necessary to 
do so, various divergent views are fairly stated, and the conclusions of 
the author himself are always clearly presented. He bases his presenta- 
tion mainly upon the synoptic gospels, though the fourth gospel proves 
irresistibly attractive to him, as it must to anyone who attempts a 
thorough presentation of the teaching of Jesus. In his chapter on 
“The Sources” he does not attempt to distinguish and evaluate the 
constituent elements of the synoptic gospels, and any effort to do so 
would probably be out of place in such a text-book. 

In the present state of New Testament scholarship finality is too 
much to expect from any such treatise. It does its work if it con- 
tributes to the steadily clarifying presentation of Jesus and his teach- 
ing that is being made in our day. There is still much to do in the 
reproduction of Jesus’ environment, and much depends upon such 
reproduction, for Jesus evidently kept his immediate environment 
steadily in mind and adapted his teaching to it. The importance of 
such reproduction is still more clearly evident when it is realized that 
the report of Jesus’ teaching comes to us through a portion of that 
environment, namely, those who knew him and heard him teach. One 
has to ask both what Jesus meant, and what his immediate disciples 
and other reporters of his words understood him to mean. Professor 
Stevens makes clear recognition of this in his discussion of the 
“Second Coming.” Our presentations of the teaching of Jesus will 
gain in vividness and power also as we come increasingly to the 
recognition of the fact that Jesus’ teaching was the product of his own 
personal religious experience. 


Epwarp I. BoswortTu. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Oberlin, O. 


AvuTouR DE LA MER Morte. Avec 34 illustrations d’aprés les 
photographies de l’auteur, et une carte. Par Lucien Gavu- 
TIER. Genéve: Eggiman & C*, 1901. Pp. 137. Fr. 4. 


Tue author of this little book is already known to us through his 
The Mission of the Prophet Ezekiel, Notes on the Decalogue, Souvenirs of 
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the Holy Land (a second edition of which appeared in 1898), and 
Ad-Dourra al-Fakhira. In the volume before us, which does not 
claim to be a contribution to the science of geography, he gives an 
interesting account of a tour around the Dead Sea which he made in 
the month of March, 1899. His itinerary was as follows: Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Engedi, Masada, the Slime Pits of Es-Sebkha at the south end 
of the Dead Sea, Ghor es-Safiyeh, Dera‘, Libb, Ma‘in, Madeba, Mashitta, 
Mount Nebo, Jericho, and back to Jerusalem. 

His dragoman he had had before in 1893-94. Two sheikhs of the 
Jehalin Arabs escorted him from Hebron to Kerak. Fortune favored 
him and his caravan in crossing the Slime Pits of Es-Sebkha; for 
others have not been able to make it, as did our author, in two and 
one-half hours. Jebel Usdum, which suggests the name of ancient 
Sodom, he thinks to have come from the Bible or the Koran, rather 
than to have been handed down four thousand years. The Dead Sea 
is said to be rising (p. 46). The Turkish government at Kerak is 
praised for establishing peace and order. The missionaries of the 
C. M. S. are commended for their tact and ability, as is also Dr. Pater- 
son, of Hebron. The palace at Mashitta is supposed by our author to 
date from the end of the sixth or the commencement of the seventh 
century A. D. 

At the close of the volume is attached as an appendix the author’s 
article entitled ‘‘ Dead Sea,” contributed to and already published in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and which is a well-written and comprehensive 
epitome of the facts—geological, biblical, and historical — known 
about that very interesting and unique body of water. A complete 
bibliography of the literature on the subject closes the volume. 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
THE McCoRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


GOLGOTHA UND DAS HEILIGE GRAB ZU JERUSALEM. Von Cari 
Mommert. Leipzig: Haberland,1g00. Pp. 280. M. $5.50. 
Tuis volume must have cost its author a vast amount of study and 
labor. All available authorities—his list shows one hundred and 
seventy-two authors — have been consulted, and we have as a result an 
elaborate compilation to prove the writer’s thesis, namely, the authen- 
ticity of the Holy Sepulcher as the place of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ. The evidence brought forward for this is contained practi- 
cally in the first chapter, embracing only twenty pages, the remainder 
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of the volume being occupied with a history of the church since 
the time of Constantine. The word “church” here used embraces the 
various sacred spots now grouped in one locality. Each of the nine- 
teen chapters treats of a separate topic, all having a certain interest, 
for example: “‘ The Different Names of the Place of Christ’s Death, as 
Golgotha, the Skull, Calvaria, and Several Others” (ii); “The Cleft 
in the Rock of Golgotha” (x); “Extent of the Surface of the Still 
Existing Rock” (viii); “‘Chapel of Modestus and the Crusaders” 
(v); “The Chapel of Adam” (xi); “Total Destruction of the Tomb in 
A. D. 1010” (xvii); “ Destruction of the Church in A. D. 1808” (xix). 
Space prevents us from giving the entire list. 

The success or failure of the author’s theory must be decided by 
what is contained in the first chapter, which is entitled ‘The Location 
of Golgotha.” Dr. Mommert has, of course, no more evidence than 
exists. The evidence which he brings forward has been presented 
many times before him, and it is identical with that presented by every 
advocate of the traditional sites. 

It is universally admitted that on the site of the present Holy 
Sepulcher certain buildings—a rotunda over the supposed tomb of 
Christ, and a grand basilica farther to the east— were erected by order 
of Constantine. It was three hundred years (for convenience say 30 
A. D. to 330 A. D.) after the death of Christ when these were built, 
and it is claimed that they marked the identical places where our Lord 
was crucified and buried. The proper question to ask is: What evi- 
dence existed at the time which led to the selection of these places? 
This question is not raised as a new one, but as one which the advo- 
cates of the traditional sites ought to answer. Writing an elaborate 
history of the church since 330 A. D. does not answer it ; that is com- 
paratively an easy task. No one denies that in 326 A. D., Helena, 
Constantine’s mother, an old lady —she died in 328 —shortly after she 
had embraced Christianity visited Jerusalem, and while there, this is 
alleged, the sites were discovered. Later historians assert that she 
chose these points in consequence of a dream she had about the three 
crosses. The historian who lived at the time, Eusebius, who died in 
340 A. D., does not mention this circumstance. The event was one of 
very great importance, and if in 326 evidence existed which led to the 
selection of these places, why did writers of ecclesiastical history who 
lived seventy-five years later omit all mention of that evidence and 
ascribe their location to a dream? Some advocates of the tradi- 
tional theory declare that since the year 326 “there is an unbroken 
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line of testimony as to the genuineness of the site of the Holy Sepul- 
cher.” Do such persons understand what they are saying? ‘The 
unbroken line of testimony” is to the fact that the Holy Sepulcher 
has existed since 326 on the spot where it now stands. This no one 
disputes. To assert this and reassert it a thousand times is not to fur- 
nish the evidence asked for. To say that additional arguments or 
facts have been brought to light since 326 A. D. confirming the 
authenticity of these sites is to state what is absolutely untrue. 

The advocates of the traditional site have a right to be heard, and 
their arguments should receive fair attention. As has been intimated, 
they all use the same arguments, with a slight difference perhaps in 
the statement of them. Of this class of persons Dr. Mommert may be 
considered a fair representative, and the following is a summary of his 
case as he presents it. The words in quotations and in italics, with 
which each proposition begins, are Dr. Mommert’s own : 

a. “It is beyond doubt” that the place of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ was known to his immediate followers. 

b. “It is beyond doubt” that the place was not lost sight of by the build- 
ing of Agrippa’s wall three or four years before his death. 

c. “It is beyond doubt” that the place was not lost sight of during the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 A. D. 

ad. “It is beyond doubt” that the site was known in the time of Hadrian 
(he died in 138 A. D.). 

e. “It is certain” that the site was not lost by the efforts of Hadrian to 
obliterate all traces of the locality. 

These five points, if we exclude the contemporaries of Christ from 
the first one, are precisely what we ask to have proved. Dr. Mommert 
furnishes no proof, no other advocate of the traditional sites has ever 
furnished any proof; the simple fact is that no proof exists. Dr. 
Mommert and others of his class put forth these points as arguments 
and say, “therefore the site is authentic.” It is a curious way of 
reasoning: (1) the place ought to have been known; (2) the place 
probably was known ; (3) the place was well known. Why do not the 
advocates of the traditional site admit at the outset, as everybody must 
admit, that for three hundred years there is an absolute blank, so far 
as any history or evidence is concerned bearing on its authenticity? 
Historical accuracy demands that such a declaration be made. The 
first bit of historical light we get is from Eusebius, that the finding of 
the tomb (@ tomb) “was contrary to all expectation.” The only natu- 
ral inference is that the place was not previously known. The advo- 
cates of the site say “the place was well known ;” Eusebius, writing 
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from personal knowledge, says that the place was found “contrary to 
all expectation.” It is not possible to reconcile these statements. 

In regard to the fifth point, Dr. Mommert takes it for granted that 
“efforts were made by Hadrian to obliterate all traces of the locality.” 
He ought to have stated, what is the fact, that there is no historical evi- 
dence for any such alleged efforts. He states it as a fact that Hadrian 
built a temple to Venus on the spot. Eusebius, however, does not say 
this, or even imply it. 

The advocates of the traditional site constantly assert that the place 
“‘was made a dumping ground,” and that “a temple of Venus was 
erected upon it.” Both cannot be true; we have a right to demand 
that they give up either the dump-heap or the Venus temple. 

To some minds the claim is no doubt a very plausible one that 
the place of Christ’s burial could not have been lost, that it was always 
well known. His relatives would be the most likely to remember it, 
but they lived in Nazareth or Capernaum. After a while Joseph, who 
made the tomb, or his family, would need it for themselves. Are there not 
in our own country some important historical events the scenes of which 
it has been found impossible to locate after the lapse of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years? In the case we are considering three 
hundred years elapsed. And how different the conditions! With us, 
one people, the same interests and pursuits, and uninterrupted peace ; 
in the other case, frightful commotions, revolutions, and upheavals, 
social, religious, and national. Account must be taken of the many 
persecutions which the Christians underwent ; the clashing of different 
races and religions in Jerusalem ; the terrible destruction under Titus 
(70 A. D.); the destruction by Bar Cochba of the entire Christian 
church, which was composed wholly of Hebrews ; the ruin and devas- 
tation visited upon the city by Hadrian in quelling the second Jewish 
revolt, when the Jewish population was practically exterminated ; the 
extensive building operations that went on under Hadrian and others— 
the position of walls changed, broken walls repaired, old houses 
removed for new ones; for three hundred years isa long time for 
buildings to last. Changes innumerable took place, and still we are 
asked to believe that the appearance of Jerusalem in 326 A. D. was 
about what it was in 33 A. D., and further that, in spite of all these 
persecuticns, banishments, local conflicts, and wars — all this devasta- 
tion, ruin, and rebuilding—the particular tomb in which Christ was 
laid was remembered and was “ perfectly well known” in 326 A. D. 
It seems rash to assert that it was so remembered. Such a thing would 
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have been nothing less than miraculous ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that the shrewd leaders among the Christians, at the time when the 
relic craze was becoming rife, should summon to their aid a miracle to 
justify their act in connecting a certain tomb with the tomb of Christ, 
which had been irrevocably lost. 


SELAH MERRILL. 
JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 


ELEMENTS D’ ARCHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE. Par Horace MaRuccul. 
2 vols. I, Notions générales; II, Les catacombes romaines. 
Paris: Desclée, Lefebvre & C*, 1900. Pp. xxxvi+ 399; 
450. Fr. 12. 

THESE two volumes of Marucchi’s work on Christian archeology 
have been written in such a fashion that either may be used independ- 
ently of the other and of a third volume now in preparation. The 
first volume is a general survey of the field of Christian archeology, so 
far as it is exemplified in remains in or near Rome. The author sel- 
dom goes far afield from the city in this work. The first portion of 
the book gives a hasty sketch of the persecutions suffered by the Roman 
church and of its history up to the barbarian invasions. This part of 
the work is in no way distinguished by new material or new treatment 
of well-known facts. It is in fact a mediocre performance. The sec- 
ond, and by far the best, division of the volume treats of Christian 
epigraphy. The hundred pages devoted to this subject are marked by 
a rigid adherence to conventional divisions of subject-matter, yet, 
nevertheless, furnish a compact, well-written, and amply illustrated 
elementary treatise on the subject. It is particularly gratifying to 
observe that Sig. Marucchi has given so many inscriptions in full and 
not a few from photographs. The concluding portion of the first 
volume is occupied by a summary of the history of early Christian art. 
The subjects depicted in mural paintings and on sarcophagi, rather 
than the technical and artistic side of the works described, receive 
attention. Here again we have a convenient manual, but few valuable 
results of original research. 

The second volume is devoted to the catacombs of Rome and the 
immediate vicinity. It has evidently been prepared as a guide-book for 
students rather than as an exhaustive treatise. It seems admirably 
adapted to that purpose. Certainly no other portable work is of such 
value as this, and it should serve a very useful purpose. Moreover, in 
this volume the author has used his very extensive knowledge of the 
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catacombs and his acquaintance with the latest discoveries to good 
advantage. 

The numerous illustrations with which the book is furnished are of 
very unequal merit. Not a few of them are evidently made by photo- 
graphing illustrations in larger works, particularly the famous volumes 
of De Rossi, and printing them on a greatly reduced scale. A few of 
the plans have been made from original drawings, and there are some 
good reproductions of photographs. The number of inscriptions 
reproduced in this volume also is gratifying. 

The author is naturally somewhat pronouncedly Catholic in his 
interpretations both of history and of archeology, but he is seldom 
bigoted or abusive of his opponents. The purely archeological por- 
tions of his work are those of the greatest merit, precisely because he 
is in them dealing with matters with which his long service on the 
Roman Commission of Sacred Archeology has made him thoroughly 
familiar. His third volume, to be entitled Les dastligues et anciennes 
églises de Rome, should prove a worthy successor to the second. 


Wo. WARNER BIsHop. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notes INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE CLEMENTINE REc- 
OoGNITIONS: A Course of Lectures. By FEnron JouN 
AntTHony Hort. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xv+ 
158. $1.25. 

NEARLY twenty years have passed since these lectures were written, 
and so they cannot claim to have the value that would certainly have 
belonged to a new and up-to-date expression on the subject by Dr. 
Hort. They are of real interest, however, as affording a new glimpse 
of the mind and method of that admirable scholar, and embodying an 
ideally keen and judicial scrutiny and estimate of the evidence 
available in 1884 for the problems of the origin and history of the 
Clementine Recognitions. A few passages which it is felt Dr. Hort 
would have modified in the light of discoveries made since 1884 have 
been judiciously bracketed by the editor, Mr. Murray, to whom the 
table of contents and marginal analyses are also due. The preface is 
from the pen of Dr. Hort, and shows that he contemplated the publi- 
cation of the lectures. The matters principally treated are the attesta- 
tion of the Recognitions in early Christian literature, the sources lying 
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back of the Iepioda, or “‘ Circuits,” of which work both Recognitions 
and Homilies were abridgments, and the doctrine of the Recognitions. 
The hand of a keen, judicial, exhaustive investigator and critic is dis- 
cernible through all. In form these lectures are marked by a genial 
and human quality, in strong contrast with the chill altitude of con- 
densed scientific expression so characteristic of the author’s great 
Introduction, and even after these years they may well serve to intro- 
duce students pleasantly and helpfully to the problems of the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions. 


EpcGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ApocryPHA ARABICA: (1) Kitab al Magall, or the Book of the 
Rolls; (2) The Story of Aphikia; (3) Cyprian and Justa, 
in Arabic; (4) Cyprian and Justa, in Greek. Edited and 
translated into English by Marcaret DvuNLOP GIBSON. 
(=Studia Sinaitica, No. VIII.) Cambridge: University 
Press, 1901. Pp. xxxi+78+82. 10s., met. 

THis somewhat belated number of the Cambridge Sinaitic series 
contains one Karshuni, one Greek, and three Arabic texts. The 
Book of the Rolls, designed to prove the Davidic descent of Mary, is 
a work of the sixth century or later. It has already been published 
in Arabic and Syriac by Bezold (1888), but from manuscripts which 
Mrs. Gibson believes generally inferior to the Sinaitic authority from 
which she derives her text. The Story of Aphi_ ia is presented in 
Karshuni and Arabic, with an English translation of the former. 
Aphikia was the wife of Jesus ben Sirach, who is here, with fine dis- 
regard for historical limitation, represented as the vizier of Solomon. 
The Story of Cyprian and Justa, already known in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and Ethiopic, is published in Greek from a Sinaitic manuscript 
of the tenth or eleventh century, and in Arabic from a Sinaitic 
manuscript of the twelfth. There is no translation, and the reason 
assigned—that Mrs. Lewis had published the Syriac with a translation 
in 1900—does not altogether satisfy, as the Arabic form is very differ- 
ent from the Syriac. Several good facsimiles illustrate the manu- 
scripts used. The Greek page thus reproduced shows some differences 
from the text printed, having ovvaOpoicas for the printed otv dOpoicas, 
éppuyev for eppupe, épa wapBévov for épa wapBévov, and «idwAodarpiav for 
cidwrodatpeiav. The text might certainly have been more exactly tran- 
scribed. More systematic introductions, at least naming any other 
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forms of the same monuments extant, would have increased the book’s 
usefulness to workers in these byways of patristic learning, who already 
owe so much to the diligent and learned editor. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF CypRUus, from the 
Coming of the Apostles Paul and Barnabas to the Com- 
mencement of the British Occupation (A.D. 45-A. D. 
1878), together with Some Account of the Latin and 
Other Churches Existing in the Island. By J. Hackett. 
London: Methuen, 1901. Pp. 720. I65s. ; 


Tuis is the work of a scholarly chaplain who served some years in 
Cyprus. He tells us that, “though it does not profess to much original 
research, sources of information have been used which are generally 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader.” The four pages of “principal 
authorities cited in this work” abundantly support this statement. 
Latin, English, Italian, French, Greek of all periods appear in the 
bibliography. Only German works are missing. Besides the material 
from all these sources worked into the text, they yield many footnotes, 
and forty-one pages of appendix. The work is arranged in twelve chap- 
ters which treat: (1) “Services of Cyprus to Christianity ;” (2) “ The 
Third Crusade and its Results for Cyprus ;” (3) “Conflicts of Latin and 
Greek Churches ;” (4) “Turkish Rule ;” (5) “Constitutional History 
of the Cypriot Church ;” (6) “Lists of Orthodox Sees with Their 
Occupants ;” (7) “ Orthodox Monasteries ;” (8) “Saints of Cyprus— 
Native, Foreign, German ;” (9) “Relics ;” (10) ‘The Latin Church ;” 
(11) “The Latin Prelates of Cyprus ;” and (12) “ Religious Orders of 
the Latin Church in Cyprus.” Maps are given of the former Latin 
sees and of the present orthodox sees ; also pictures of typical churches 
and monasteries. An elaborate index of twenty-eight pages adds to 
the value of the work. 

So large a book on what seems so small a subject carries with it 
naturally two elements: first, an outline of the general history both 
east and west which touched and influenced Cyprus as it passed; and, 
second, very full and detailed information on the island itself and 
church life upon it. This latter part contains most that is new to the 
student of church history, with its accounts of sees and their bound- 
aries, lives of bishops, stories of saints, descriptions of relics and holy 
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places, and monastic life in all its particular forms. One would need 
to know as much as the author himself of Greek medizval writers to 
criticise his work. It shows everywhere ample information, careful use 
of authorities, and is written in a clear, if not very animated, style. 
Most readers of church history know the Middle Ages only as seen 
under the dominion of the Latin church ; this book of Hackett’s pre- 
sents the other half of the picture: medizval religious life under the 


influence of the Greek church. 


HuGu M. Scorrt. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


L’ IMpERATORE GIULIANO L’ ApostaTa. Studio storico di GakE- 
TANO NeGRI. Seconda edizione. Milano: Hoepli, 1902. 
Pp. xx +509. L. 6.50. 

CHAMFORT, in one of his imaginary conversations, makes the 
emperor Julian say that he would have no fault to find with the title 
“ Apostate,” were it not that the majority of men inconsequently 
assume therefrom that he is “/’apostat de toutes les vertus.” In the 
preface to his interesting historical study of Julian, Negri claims that 
he at least is free from all prejudice in approaching the story of 
Julian’s pagan reaction against Christianity as he envisaged it at the 
court of Constantius, and that his treatment is rigorously objective. 
The days when apology or attack was in place in dealing with 
Julian’s career are indeed long past. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more impartial or serene than Naville, whose study of Julian’s relations 
with paganism Negri’s longer work will hardly supersede. The treat- 
ment is general, and there are no special investigations of disputed 
points, nor are any new theories put forward. The writer’s conclusions 
are sound enough, and the book is very readable; but we were surprised 
to see that so able a historian accepts the letters to Iamblichus as 
authentic. Apparently Negri has not met with the work of Cumont 
and others in this field. The difficulty of date alone would make the 
supposition of a correspondence between Julian and lamblichus 
impossible. Negri writes from the point of view of the historian 
rather than the classical scholar, and is inclined to overvalue Eunapius 
as an authority for Julian’s life. The truth is that none but a classical 
scholar who is well read in the sophistic writings of post-classical 
Greece is fitted to estimate the writings of Julian, though he may be 
admirably qualified to reconstruct the tale of his life and aims. We do 
not wish to cast any slur on Signor Negri’s scholarship apart from his 
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qualifications as a historian when we go on to say that the accents and 
breathings of the Greek references in this book need a thorough revision. 


WILMER CAVE FRANCE. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


MUHAMMAD AND His Power. By P. DE Lacy JonHnstongE. New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. ix+ 238. $1.25. 

Tuts book is one of the latest issues of “The World’s Epoch- 
Makers” series. It is an interesting popular summary of the condi- 
tions under which Mohammed grew up and came to his prophetic office, 
of his career as a prophet, of his immediate successors, and of his 
system of religion. Generally speaking, the presentation of facts is 
correct, though the sketch given of the Quran and of Islam is some- 
what confused, and hardly sufficient as a basis of impartial judgment. 
The writer, in passages here and there, has taken the réle of an apologist 
for Christianity to a degree unwarrantable in the writing of history. 
He has, however, in this the example of Muir’s Life of Mahomet as his 
justification. The uninitiated must be careful about accepting too 
readily the independent opinions which are expressed, as, for example, 
when the final peopling of north Arabia is ascribed to about 2000 
B. C.; also when the practice of female infanticide in Arabia is 
attributed to family pride, which feared a possible future alliance of 
the daughter with a man of lower rank. In places the author’s 
sources have been misread. He calls Abu Jahl the uncle of the 
prophet (p. 94), and Osama’s expedition at the beginning of Abu 
Bekr’s caliphate is said to have been a brilliant success (p. 164). 
Some proper names appear in an incorrect form, ¢. g., Abu Sufiyan, 
Abu Lahb, Amru, Bani Saad (and similarly Bani for other tribes). 
Tamia (p. 138) is a misprint for Tamim. The preface does not 
indicate marked discrimination in its judgment on the literature of the 
subject. On the whole, this small book will serve ordinary readers by 
enabling them to obtain a fair general impression of the founder of Islam 
and his work. It does not seem to be intended for special students. 


WALTER M. PatTTon. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


PETER ABELARD. By JosepH McCase. New York: Putnam, 
1901. Pp. viili+402. $2, met. 

UnrTIL the appearance of this book there was in English no satis- 

factory presentation of the remarkably dramatic career of this epoch- 
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making, but luckless, Breton philosopher. Mr. McCabe, having had a 
“monastic, scholastic, and ecclesiastical experience,” could approach 
the task with a certain confidence. The result is an almost ideal biog- 
raphy. The course of Abélard’s checkered life is followed in its 
development from the time when he set out on his “ quest for Minerva” 
to its end at Cluny, in 1142, at the age of sixty-three. The Paris of 
Abélard’s time is most graphically described. Here he met William 
of Champeaux, and won his first brilliant victory as a dialectician. 
This first victory was followed up by a long academic war which ended 
in Abélard’s becoming the idol of Paris. But just when he had reached 
the highest academic position in Christendom “there arose one of the 
forces which shattered his life, beginning its embodiment in an idyl 
and ending quickly in a lurid tragedy.” 


There are men whose soul is so absorbed in study or in contemplation 
that love never reaches their consciousness, or, if it does, its appeal is faint, 
and quickly rejected But Abélard was not one of the “purely intel- 
lectual;”” he had a warm imagination and artistic power He awoke 
one day to a consciousness that a large part of the new sweetness that per- 
vaded his life was due to the birth of a new power in his soul—a power as 
elusive to recognition as it is imperious in its demands. 


Then comes the sad story so delicately and sympathetically told in 
the chapter entitled “ Dead-Sea Fruit.” The author, we think, dis- 
proves the indictment that Abélard had fallen from virtue before 
his liaison with Heloise, which indictment had been made especially 
strong by Mr. Cotter Morison. The ninth chapter, on “The Letters 
of Abélard and Heloise” which passed between the “abbot husband 
and the abbess wife,” is timely, and will serve to correct many wrong 
impressions such as are made by Pope’s He/oise. But we are not to 
infer that Mr. McCabe appears as the unqualified champion of Abé- 
lard. He simply aims to do justice to him. Perhaps this will be 
sufficiently shown in the closing sentences of the work : 

He was not of the stuff of martyrs, of Scotus Erigena, or Arnold of 
Brescia. He had no particle of the political ability of Luther. But, such as 
he is, gifted with a penetrating mind and led by a humanist ideal that 
touched few of his contemporaries, pathetically irresolute, and failing because 
the fates had made him the hero of a great drama and ironically denied him 
the hero’s strength, he deserves at least to be drawn forth from the too deep 
shadow of a crude and unsympathetic tradition. 


Almost the only defect that we find in this volume, so elegantly 
written and so attractively published, is its meager treatment of 
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Abélard the philosopher, educator, and theologian. We would suggest 
two or three additional chapters on these subjects in a possible future 
edition. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


FRANCIS AND DoMINIC, AND THE MENDICANT ORDERS. (=‘ The 
World’s Epoch-Makers.”) By J. HERKLEss. New York: 
Scribner, 1901. Pp. 237. $1.25. 

THE biographical chapters in this volume are preceded by a brief 
but interesting survey of medizval ecclesiastical life up to the appear- 
ance of the mendicant monks. Only three chapters are devoted to 
Francis and Dominic, the second half of the book dealing with the 
salient features in the history of the mendicant orders, with special 
reference to the Inquisition, scholasticism, and the degradation of the 
orders. The author emphasizes the influence of the troubadours on 
the ideals and character of Francis. ‘‘ His education in the school of 
the troubadours,” he says, “ more than the education of the church’s 
school, prepared him for the wandering life of poverty It 
was also because of his fascination for the troubadours that there was 
even an element of joy in the religion of Francis. Dr. Herkless 
relieves Dominic of all responsibility for the Inquisition, claiming that 
the Dominicans, in taking charge of that iniquitous institution, 
departed radically from the aims of their saint. In this the author is 
only partially justified. There are several facts, to which no reference 
is made, which show that, while Dominic was not the creator of the 
Inquisition, he was guilty of winking at coercive measures. The 
author’s style is commendable for its terseness, simplicity, and clear- 
ness. His spirit is eminently judicial and sympathetic. The average 
reader, for whom the book was prepared, will find it most instructive, 
trustworthy, and captivating. It is vastly superior to the ordinary 
popular history. 


ALFRED W. WISHART. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


AGOBARD VON LYON UND DIE JUDENFRAGE. Von F. WIEGAND. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp. 32. M. 1. 


ANYTHING deserves attention which helps to reveal that clearest of 
the thinkers of the ninth century, Agobard. His theory of inspiration 
puts him among the conservatives, for he says the words of Scripture 
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were formed of the Holy Spirit in the very mouths of the writers. 
For his time, on the other hand, he was most free when he declared 
the magicians frauds who professed to be able to create storms. No 
wonder Dr. White, in his Warfare of Religion and Science, lingers with 
pleasure over his name! For his attitude toward the Jews, five of his 
writings are extant. Wiegand, with his usual thoroughness, shows 
what it was, as the Jewish historian Graetz also had done. The synods 
of Burgundy— Orleans, Clermont, Macon — in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies had forbidden marriage between Christians and Jews and the 
possession of Christian slaves by Jews. But times had changed. The 
Jews were the leading merchants of Lyons and the leading dealers in 
slaves. Louis the Pious was yielding, sanctioned the construction of 
synagogues, transferred the market from Saturday to Sunday, and even 
gave letters to certain rich Jews protecting them against the Christian 
propaganda and against the enforcement of the old canons that a slave, 
on being baptized, had the right to claim his freedom upon payment 
of twenty solidi. Agobard boldly defended the church law, declared 
that slaves belonged primarily to God, that no one had the right to 
check the missionary carrying to them the message of God, and that 
the church and Judaism were as far apart as Gerizim and Ebal. In his 
De insolentia Judacorum he made a personal appeal to the king to 
enforce the canons, but in vain. Agobard’s anti-Semitism, however, 
struck out the path which the policy of the church pursued in the later 
Middle Ages. 


Davip S. SCHAFF. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz AVIGNONESISCHE OBEDIENZ DER MENDIKANTEN-ORDEN; 
sowie der Orden der Mercedarier und Trinitarier zur Zeit 
des grossen Schismas. Beleuchtet durch die von Clemens 
VII. und Benedikt XIII. an dieselben gerichteten Schreiben. 
Von Konrap Evset. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1900. Pp. 
xx + 232. M.9. 

Tuis is the second part of the first volume of the Que/len und For- 
sthungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, published by the “Gérres- 
Gesellschaft” in connection with their historical institute in Rome. 
The author is well known as the editor of the Budlarium Franciscanum, 
which he supplements by the present publication. It is known that 
during the great schism both popes and antipopes generally found 
honest and loyal supporters among the secular and regular clergy. 
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Thus, while some of the branches of the Franciscans followed the 
obedience of Urban VII., Boniface IX., Innocent VII., and Gregory 
XII., others recognized Clement VII. and Benedict XIII., whom they 
held to be the true successors of St. Peter. Consequently the Bu/- 
Jarium of a religious order is incomplete, and loses much of its histori- 
cal interest, without the bulls addressed by the antipopes to that 
order. This is the reason of the present publication. Father Eubel 
gives us in this supplementary work what could not find its place in 
the Budlarium, and yet could not be entirely omitted without creat- 
ing a gap in the history of St. Francis’s family. The author, however, 
did not restrict this work to the Franciscan order, but took in all 
the other mendicant orders, inclusive of the Mercedarii and Trinitarii. 
The documents, we hardly need to say, are taken from the Vatican 
archives, where the Avignon archives were transferred “in the seventies 
of the past century.”* The Regesta of the Avignon series were origi- 
nally all written on paper; they were later on copied on parchment 
and inserted into the Vatican series, with the exception of those of 
Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. These have not been copied ; they 
have been, however, like the others, taken into the Vatican series. 

_ The first document of Clement is dated Fundis, November 8, 1378 ; 
the last of Benedict, Paniscolae, May 1, 1418. This represents, there- 
fore, forty years of the world-history. The documents amount to 
1,419 numbers for the mendicant orders, and 57 for the Mercedarii 
and Trinitarii. As is customary in the publishing of pontifical 
Regesta, the substance of the various writs only is given, retaining, 
however, for each original text the first words by which it is generally 
known, together with the date. All those documents are analyzed in 
a short, but well-documented introduction. This will suffice for the 
average reader; copious indices of persons and places will facilitate 
the work of specialists. 


H. Hyvernat. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Tue Teacuincs OF DanTE. By CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. xiv + 221. 
$1.50. 

Tue Divina Commedia belongs to all times and all peoples. And 
this is why new studies reiterating its old thoughts, catching new 


* Father Eubel might have expressed himself more clearly in a book dated 1900, 
and printed in Germany. 
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glimpses of meaning, and impressing its leading truths upon the stu- 
dent’s particular age are always acceptable. Students of Dante may 
well be thankful that Mr. Dinsmore, on that hot summer morning as he 
was starting out for a day of leisure, happened to select Longfellow’s 
translation of the Divine Comedy to make the day more enjoyable; and 
that this proved to be the beginning of a study which has given them 
The Teachings of Dante. For it turned out that he had just those 
qualities of mind that could penetrate the deep thoughts of the great 
Florentine and express them in limpid speech. It is a matter for 
hopefulness and congratulation that the interest in Dante in our age is 
very great. 

Our greatest writers are not engrossed with the actions of men, as was 
Homer ; they are not absorbed in delineating their passions, as was Shake- 
speare ; but are turning their thoughts into the deeps of the soul to learn the 
meaning of life and the realities confronting it. Of this realm of the spirit 
Dante is pre-eminently the prophet. His robust faith makes to us a mighty 
appeal. (P. 5.) 

Perhaps the portion of the Commedia that should receive most 
attention is ‘“ The Vision of Sin.” In our happy age, with its enlarged 
sympathies and its disposition to find “a soul of good in things evil,” 
Lord Acton has reminded us that we are in danger of not leaving a 
single culprit for execution. But whatever we may think of Dante’s 
realistic portrayal of the consequences of sin, his reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that sin is a terrible reality. Mr. Dins- 
more’s chapters give a profound and moving interpretation of this 
vision. Allin all, one is inclined to say with Ruskin: “The central 
man in all the world, as representing in perfect balance the imagina- 
tive, moral, and intellectual faculties, all at their highest, is Dante.” 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dantes GOTTLICHE KOMODIE IN DEUTSCHEN STANZEN. Frei 
bearbeitet von Paut PocHHAMMER. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1901. Pp.1+ 459. M. 7.50. 

Tuis is the latest addition to the long list of German translations of 
Dante. The first complete version of the Commedia in German was 
that of Bachenschwanz in prose, Leipzig, 1767. Among the score of 
versions since the most widely diffused has been that of Streckfuss, 
while the best have been, probably, those of Francke, Gildemeister, 
Witte, and Philalethes (King John of Saxony). The author of the 
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present translation is already known to the reading public as the 
author of Dante in der Schweiz and Durch Dante, a genial poetic 
introduction to the study of Dante. The present version does not aim 
to represent the meter of the original, but is in the octava rima of 
Ariosto or Byron’s Don Juan. The author considers that he has 
faithfully represented the spirit of the original, but it is evident that 
the change of meter, and the consequent attempt to give independent 
unity to stanzas of a very different nature from those of the original, 
lead to the same result as in Parson’s English version of Dante, or 
Pope’s Jad. ‘That is to say, the poem has the swing and vigor of an 
original composition, but it does not at all closely render the thought 
of Dante. 

The stanza corresponding to “Inferno,” V, 115-26, illustrates this: 


“Franziska,” sagt’ ich drauf zu ihr, “‘ nicht senken 
Will ich den Blick. Sieh! Er ist thranenfeucht! 
Doch sag’: Wie kam’s? Willst Du Vertraun mir schenken ? 
Was hat die ersten Zweifel euch gescheucht ? ”’ — 
Und sie: ‘“ Im Leid ans Gliick zuriickzudenken 
Ist, was auch mir das Allerschwerste daucht ! 
Doch, willst von unsrer Liebe Erstlingsleben 
Du Kunde, will ich sie—auch weinend — geben.” * 


The accompanying essays and diagrams add much to the value of 
the book. Especially interesting is the discussion of the relation of 
Goethe to Dante, and of the probable date of the vision, which the 
translator, contrary to the common belief, fixes in March, 1301. The 
language of the translation is harmonious and well chosen, and, if one’s 
ear is not haunted by the melody of Dante’s own words, will be read 
with much pleasure. 


GEORGE C. HOWLAND. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parla’ io, 
E cominciai: “ Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
Al lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 
Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 
A che e come concedette amore 
Che conoscesti i dubbiosi desiri ? ” 
Ed ella a me: “ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; e cid sa il tuo dottore. 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Fard come colui che piange e dice.” 
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Marcus WHITMAN AND THE Earty Days oF OREGON. By 
WittiaAM A. Mowry. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1901. Pp. 341. $1.50. 

WHETHER or not Marcus Whitman, an earnest pioneer Protestant 
missionary in the far Northwest, had any influence in determining the 
ownership by the United States of the Oregon country, the region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ocean north of the Cali- 
fornia line, has been a much-mooted question. The Whitman story 
is an attractive one, which appeals strongly to hero-worshiping Ameri- 
cans. The Oregon country was occupied jointly by Great Britain and 
the United States under conventions of 1818, 1828, and 1838, the ulti- 
mate determination of ownership being left to a later time, owing to 
the unimportance of the territory so far as population was concerned. 
If more British than Americans should settle there, the presumption 
would be British ownership, or vice versa. The quick glance of the 
alert missionary detected the intention of the British to gain control 
by colonization, and, feeling the absolute need of arousing the officials 
at Washington, yet having no way to send a message rapidly, his duty 
seemed clear to go east himself, and so he undertook a long journey 
on horseback from his frontier mission station to Washington, where 
he urged upon President Tyler and Secretary Webster the importance 
of the distant territory, secured their prompt and decisive action, and 
then hurried away to stimulate migration to the coast, and thus “saved 
Oregon” for the United States. Such is the story, often repeated in 
prose and verse, and best presented now by Dr. Mowry. The volume 
is the result of years of study, and is the expression of a sincere con- 
viction of the truth believed to be proclaimed. Unfortunately it has 
appeared just at a time when Professor E. G. Bourne, of Yale, has suc- 
ceeded in completely demolishing the whole “ Whitman myth,” prov- 
ing conclusively, in a paper before the American Historical Association, 
that the claims set forth for Marcus Whitman had no basis in fact, but 
were the product of H. H. Spalding, one of Whitman’s associates, who 
did not bring them before the public until twenty years after his hero 
was dead, and then in connection with a controversy involving the loss 
of mission lands, and a light estimate of the value of the work done 
by the missionaries." It is a very curious case illustrating the growth of 
American legends, and, while Dr. Mowry makes a strong statement of the 
Whitman story, it is at best an appeal for the claims of a “lost cause.” 


FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*See Zhe American Historical Review, Vol. 1V (January, 1901), pp. 276-300. 
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THE ReForMATION. A Religious and Historical Sketch. B 
J. A. Basincton. London: John Murray; New York: 
Dutton, 1901. Pp. x+362. $4, net. 

THE plan of this book does not require the apology with which the 
author presents it to the public. As long as there is a body of 
thoughtful general readers, who get spiritual solace and mental 
stimulus from surveying the movements and crises of history, a book 
of this character, which, though nourished upon the materials of 
scholarship, does not address itself to the limited class of special 
students, will receive a grateful welcome. The idea that it is worth 
while to cast the results of contemporary research into popular form 
was the fundamental conception of the author; to it he added the 
resolution of presenting the story of the Reformation from a frankly 
Evangelical standpoint. Under the circumstances the business of the 
reviewer must be to inquire, first, into the value of the book as a 
popular Evangelical treatise, and, second, whether or not the partisan 
outlook permits the author to survey his field with a calm and generous 
breadth of vision. 

With regard to the first point, it may be asserted that this work is 
a marked improvement over all the current manuals in the English 
tongue. To begin with, it has a notable and laudable unity, due to 
the fact that it develops the whole story from the assumption that the 
Reformation was, in spite of its many interesting sides, primarily and 
essentially a movement in religion. This compactness will be grateful 
to everyone who has been annoyed by the loose texture of such other- 
wise eminent works as Fisher and Hausser, and is further enhanced by 
a mild philosophic atmosphere, the special emanation of the author’s 
personality, in which the book, from cover to cover, has been steeped. 
Regrettable it is, however, that, with such logical and spiritual gifts, 
Mr. Babington should have been denied the power of dramatic presen- 
tation — what we may call the vitalizing touch. Luther, Melanchthon, 
Calvin—we may in fairness expect, in a popular treatise like this, that 
they be set breathingly and palpably before us; but, instead of their 
live selves, all that we get is a cold, conventional catalogue of their 
intellectual sines and cosines. 

The secongl feature of the proposed test also redounds, in the 
main, to the author’s honor. The scientific students of history have 
constantly urged, during the last half-century, the necessity of an 
impersonal attitude in the presence of the facts of the past, but, every- 
thing considered, it may be doubted whether anyone can be found 
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who, however high-minded his intention, will examine without any 
prepossession events and conditions which still profoundly affect him 
at this present moment. Better perhaps than the self-deception of the 
blind followers of the modern method is the honest avowal of partisan- 
ship, coupled with the sincere resolve of giving the adversary fair play. 
Such, at least, is the course followed in this book, and this reviewer, 
for one, does not find that the author’s unqualified acceptance of the 
Reformation as a movement which has, on the whole, redounded to 
the immense profit of the human race, involves him in a mean and 
vindictive attitude toward the old church. 

The text shows an extensive acquaintance with the leading sources— 
above all, the theological sources—of the period. In spite of this fact, 
the author refuses to make the slightest exhibition of his scientific 
apparatus—a resolution which may enhance the beauty of the printed 
page, but will awaken a lively regret among the more serious portion 


of his readers. 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Der PIETISMUS GESCHICHTLICH UND DOGMATISCH BELEUCHTET. 
Von W. Hospener. Zwickau: Schriftenverein der sep. 
ev.-luth. Gemeinden in Sachsen, 1901. Pp.iv+140. M. 1. 

THIS vigorous tract originates from the circle of the Separate 

Lutheran churches of Germany which have no organic connection with 

the state. They are associated with our own Missouri Lutherans, whose 

able leader, the late Professor Walther, sent back some of his preachers 
to Saxony, his native country. Its purpose is to show that the German 

Pietism of the seventeenth century was an unhealthy movement, 

because it put in the foreground conversion, and sanctification, and dis- 

paraged the doctrine of justification by faith and the sacraments. The 
attempt to combat it was in vain at that time, because of the union of 
church and state. Such union will always make fruitless an attempt to 
combat Pietism, as will also the undue prominence given to philosophy 
in the department of theology. A successful war against it can be 
carried on only in a “ genuine Lutheran free church ” and by the proper 
use of the means of grace, justification by faith being made central. 

Whether the author speaks only for Germany does not clearly appear, 

but this is not likely; for it is known that our good Missouri brethren 

hold pretty high views of their prerogative. Major, Johann Arnd, 

Calixtus, and especially Spener and Francke, who introduced the 
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“‘ Methodistic element into Pietism,” and other Pietists are given a due 
share of attention and condemnation for departing from the doctrine 
of justification by faith and taking up with conversion and sanctifica- 
tion. 

True to himself is the author when he pays his respects to Albrecht 
Ritschl, “that heresiarch of our day who has recently gone to his own 
place.” Ritschl is represented as pouring contempt on true Pietism 
in his three ponderous volumes and as showing his dexterity by with- 
holding all definition of piety and Pietism. For had he defined, he 
would have had to include all the prophets and apostles among the 
Pietists and so defeated his fell purpose of deceiving the unwary. 
Whether this failure to give a clear definition is characteristic of 
Ritschl or not, those can say who have more clear ideas than I have of 
what the Ritschlians really want the church to believe. Hiibener 
quotes the Gottingen sage at length and reminds the reader that he 
pours contempt again and again on the mystical union, umo mystica, 
as a Luxusartikel. This sharp polemic is stimulating reading. If 
freedom of the church from the state were a panacea for all theological 
evils, then in this good land of ours the mistakes of Spener and 
Francke would not flourish. Nevertheless we cannot help wishing we 
had a good many of the sort of men they were. 


Davip S. SCHAFF. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. An Account 
of Ecclesiastical Legislation and its Influence on Affairs in 
France from 1789 to 1804. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE. 
Based on the Morse Lectures for 1900 before the Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 
XXVili + 333. $2, net. 

Tue title of Professor Sloane’s book gives its limits and describes 
its contents. The work was based upon a series of lectures delivered 
before an audience of theological students and bears the marks of its 
origin. The subject treated is one of large proportions, and it was 
impossible, in two hundred and fifty pages, to present more than a 
general outline of it. An introduction dealing with the beginning of 
things religious in Europe and the vicissitudes of church history to the 
eighteenth century is followed by a survey of the religious and eccle- 
siastical history of France under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The 
remaining twelve chapters are devoted to the consideration of the 
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events that led, first, to the subordination of the church to the state, 
‘in the civil constitution ; later, to the separation of church and state; 
and, finally, to the renewal of the relations between the pope and the 
French church under the Concordat. 

The book was clearly intended to be a semi-scientific presentation, 
in condensed form, of a comprehensive and important period of 
French history; this is the only standard by which it can fairly be 
tested. That it is attractive reading, like everything that Professor 
Sloane writes, goes without saying, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether the content is as satisfactory as the form. I am quite certain 
that we need a single volume in English that shall treat the subject 
that this book deals with, but I am not so certain that Professor Sloane 
has given us the volume that we need. In a book of this kind a clear, 
well-connected, and thoroughly reliable narrative of events is without 
question a matter of the first importance. To accomplish this, in 
treating a large subject in a few pages, it is necessary to resist the 
temptation to sacrifice space to judgments upon men and affairs. 
These things may, and doubtless do, render a lecture attractive, but 
they are expensive superfluities when the historian’s space is limited 
and the narrative of events is curtailed to make room for them. They 
are probably less justifiable in a book than in a lecture. It is just in 
this particular, it seems to me, that Professor Sloane’s book will prove 
unsatisfactory to those who are more interested in the events than in 
the writer’s opinions upon the events. Assuming too much knowledge 
on the part of his reader, he often neglects connections and details 
that are necessary to make his narrative intelligible to those who might 
make use of it. 

Not infrequently Professor Sloane fails to maintain that scientific 
restraint upon the imagination and upon expression that should always 
characterize the work of the historian, even when he is writing for the 
general reader. There are some unsound generalizations, some inex- 
cusable misstatements of fact, and many expressions, like “ the amazing 
‘and preposterous monstrosity of Theophilanthropy,” that suggest the 
abandon of a lecture delivered from notes, influenced at times more by 
the audience than by historical method. Furthermore, the footnotes 
would be more valuable if they were more critical. On pp. 14 and 15 
the references appear to be to two different editions of the Mémoires of 
d’Argenson. As sources for the debates in the different assemblies 
the Moniteur, the Archives parlémentaires, and the Histoire parlémen- 
faire are cited indiscriminately. Now, every careful student of the 
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Revolution knows that the Archives parlémentaires and the Histoire par- 
lémentaire are little more than compilations, and that the information 
contained in them touching the debates is drawn at all times largely 
and often wholly from the Moniteur. When the same material is found 
in all three, it is drawn from the Montteur, and the proof is not 
strengthened by the additional citation of the other two. Moreover, 
for the period between May and November, 1789, the Moniteur itself 
is not a source. The real sources for the debates of this period are 
found in the Procés-verbal of the assembly, in newspapers like the 
Point de jour and the Courrier de Provence, in the correspondence of 
the members of the assembly, and in reliable collections of the 
speeches of the leaders. With this explanation the value of the refer- 
ence (p. 92) to the Archives parlémentaires for the debates of October, 
1789, and for Mirabeau’s speeches may be appreciated. It should be 
added that the Archives parlémentaires is not only a compilation, but a 
notoriously unreliable compilation. 

It is certainly unfortunate that a volume that is so attractive could 
not have met the requirements that would have made it a thoroughly 
reliable introduction to the subject. It is to be hoped that in a second 
edition Professor Sloane may see fit to render his book as acceptable 
to the critical historian as the present edition will undoubtedly prove 
to be to the general reader. It is certainly possible to satisfy both at 


the same time. 


FRED Morrow FLING. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


ATONEMENT AND PersonALITY. By R.C. Moserty. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. xxviii+ 418. $4. 


Tus work, though following in general the lines marked out by 
McLeod Campbell, is notable as adding an important element to the 
“Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement”—the element of Christ’s 
union, as Logos, with the entire human race. The author maintains 
that Christ is man, not generically, but inclusively. The humanity of 
Christ is the humanity of deity —hence its capacity of universal rela- 
tion through the Spirit. Christ can act for the human race, because 
he is identical with the human race. Dr. R. W. Dale had hinted at 
this truth, but he had seemed to lay the emphasis on Christ’s union 
with the believer, which is rather an effect than a cause of the atone- 
ment. Dr. D. W. Simon had spoken of Christ’s relation to universal 
humanity as its head and life. But Dr. Moberly makes this relation 
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more clear than has any previous theologian. He shows that all 
human reason is rooted in him who is the Reason or Logos of God; 
that our wills are free only as they are joined to Christ, and that we 
can work out our own salvation only as God works in us to will and to 
work ; that “our loves in higher Love endure,” so that he only truly 
loves who abides in God. Man’s personality is complete only in 
Christ. Christ’s atonement is therefore our atonement—the atone- 
ment of that humanity of which he constitutes the basis and ground. 

The author has treated of punishment, penalty, and forgiveness, 
with much subtlety of thought and beauty of expression. He holds 
that punishment is meant to be transmuted into penitence; only as 
penitence has it any restorative or atoning quality; punishment as 
retribution cannot be predicated of Christ. Penitence is a real change 
of self, the triumph of righteousness within, identical with holiness 
itself, so that God’s holiness must embrace it. Such penitence man 
cannot render—it is possible only to Christ. Since God’s forgive- 
ness is right forgiveness, the forgiveness of righteousness, it can be 
extended only to Christ, who unites with the deepest consciousness of 
sin the most complete identity with holiness. Christ atones for sin 
by condemning sin in the flesh, and his atonement becomes ours when 
we join ourselves to him. 

This treatment is defective, as all forms of the moral-influence 
theory are defective, by failing to show the demand for atonement in 
the nature of God. We make the same objection to the view of Dr. 
Moberly that we make to that of McLeod Campbell. When it is said 
that Christ is the great penitent, and that his atonement consists essen- 
tially in his confessing the sins of the world, we reply that no confes- 
sion or penitence is possible without responsibility. If Christ had no 
substitutionary office, the ordering of his sufferings on the part of God 
was manifest injustice. Dr. Moberly’s view can be rationally main- 
tained only by connecting with it a prior declaration that the funda- 
mental attribute of God is holiness; that holiness is self-affirming 
righteousness; and that this righteousness necessarily expresses itself 
in the punishment of sin. 

The universe is a reflection of God, and Christ the Logos is its 
life. God has expressed his holiness in the universe by connecting 
happiness with righteousness and suffering with sin. Christ as the 
revealer of God in the universe and in humanity must condemn sin by 
visiting upon it the suffering which is its penalty; while at the same 
time, as the life of humanity, he must endure the reaction of God’s 
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holiness against sin, which constitutes that penalty. While Christ’s 
love explains his willingness to endure suffering for us, only his holi- 
ness furnishes the reason for that constitution of the universe in gen- 
eral and of human nature in particular which makes that suffering 
necessary. His sufferings are substitutionary, since his divinity and 
his sinlessness enable him to do for us what we could never do for 
ourselves. Yet this substitution is also a sharing— not the work of 
one external to us, but of one who is the life of humanity. This shar- 
ing, by virtue of the fact that our personality has its ground in Christ, 
it is the great merit of Dr. Moberly to point out; that this sharing of 
our penalty was necessitated by God’s righteousness Dr. Moberly has 
failed to indicate. Scripture declares the ultimate aim of the atone- 
ment to be that God “might be just,” and no theory of the atonement 
will meet the demands of either reason or conscience that does not 
ground its necessity in God’s righteousness, rather than in his love. 


Aucustus H. STRONG. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue New Epocu ror Faitu. By Greorce A. Gorpon. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. xvii+412. $1.50. 

Tuis book was written to show, by a study of the characteristic 

moods and intellectual movements of the nineteenth century, that a new 


era has dawned for faith in the Christian conception of God and the 
Christian view of the world. In the first chapter, after the introduc- 
tion, the author undertakes to show that the central concern of the 
century is man. As witnesses he cites and discusses the French 
Revolution ; the universal popularity of the poetry of Burns, with its 
ringing note of democracy ; the influence of Browning, “the century’s 
one supreme humanist ;” the world-wide movement for the populariza- 
tion of all higher literature; the socialistic agitation ; the assimilation, 
by the idea of humanity, of science in general and of evolution in 
particular, which “has raised man to heaven instead of casting him 
down to hell;” the great and growing missionary activity of the 
universal church, which views all men of every race as possible children 
of God; and, lastly, the manifold and far-reaching influence of the 
great American republic in fostering and spreading the idea of man’s 
dignity and value. A new appreciation of Christianity has arisen from 
the fact that men find Christianity in accord with the spirit of the 
century in its valuation of man. Not only so, Christianity has done 
much in making man solve the riddle of the cosmos. Man is the 
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interpretation of the cosmos; Christianity is the interpretation of 
man. The highest meaning of the universe can be known only 
through man, its highest product, and especially through the Man of 
Galilee, who is the highest instance of humanity. Man, as the inter- 
pretation of nature, becomes the revealer of God. Instead of a 
theology founded on “nature” is substituted a theology founded on 
man as the highest product of nature. Christ and Christ’s Christi- 
anity are the highest, the only adequate expression of this higher 
theology. The chapter on “The Discipline of Doubt” is admirably 
suggestive and informing. Among the sources of doubt in the nine- 
teenth century are the passionate but ever baffled quest for clearness 
and certainty ; the desire for ultimate and ideal knowledge ; the seem- 
ing indifference of the cosmos to man’s ethical nature and endeavors ; 
the naturalistic habit of mind, which is ever trying to reduce the 
universe to the compass of man’s thought ; personal temperament, and 
ill-fortune ; and the persistent failure of all these moods to look for 
God through man and the best man at his best. But even doubt 
itself has rendered service to faith. It has eliminated superstition 
from men’s minds and corrected many wrong views. It has given to 
the negative mood its strongest possible expression. And a doubt is 
really and finally answered only when it is met and answered in its 
strongest form. Perhaps the most signal service that has been ren- 
dered by doubt is the reorganization of knowledge and the discovery of 
a deeper philosophy of knowledge. Hume’s destructive criticism 
reasoned philosophy into an eternal silence. She had to find a new 
set of principles before she could open her mouth. This is just what 
she did. Hume’s merciless and absolute negation led to Kant’s 
critical construction, and this to the idealistic philosophy of Kant’s 
successors, which, reconstructed by British and American thinkers, is 
wholly on the side of man’s higher spiritual interests. 

And so there is a return to faith, due to the idea of humanity, eluci- 
dated and emphasized by Christianity; to the resurgence of conscious 
religious need ; to the influence of an idealistic philosophy; and to the 
illustration and confirmation which a new reading of history gives to 
the principles on which faith ultimately rests. This return is not to 
faith in the old orthodoxies, like Calvinism, or the old heterodoxies, 
like Unitarianism, but to faith in the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This admirable book is unnecessarily burdened with matter which, 
though good in itself, is not strictly germane to the discussion. For 
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this reason it is not always easy to trace the main current of the 
thought. The book is, therefore, hard to read at first, but it grows 
clearer and better with each reading, and when one comes to under- 
stand its method, even the sections which are not strictly relevant 
become suggestive and valuable. It is difficult to recall a book that 
abounds more with pregnant suggestions, or that contains so many and 
excellent summaries and estimates of men, books, movements, sys- 
tems. The reader of severe taste will find the style in some places 
diffuse and over-rhetorical. But no man can read the book under- 
standingly without thanking the gifted and genial author with all his 
heart for the distinct and decided benefit which it abundantly affords. 
Gross ALEXANDER. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THEOLOGIE UND MeErapnysik. Das Verhiltnis der Theologie 
zur modernen Erkenntnistheorie und Psychologie. Von 
GrorG WosBERMIN. Berlin: Duncker, 1901. Pp. xii+291. 
M. 4.80. 


THE author begins by pointing out the close relation which subsists 
(and should be recognized as subsisting) between theology and meta- 
physic, on the one hand, and between both of these and epistemology, 


on the other. Theology and metaphysic are occupied to a very large 
extent with the same fundamental questions. They stand, therefore, 
to that extent, upon common ground. But the relation of both to 
epistemology is no less close and vital; and this relation has been 
clearly recognized by modern philosophers, though not always by 
modern theologians. Now, in what sense can the transcendent reali- 
ties with which theology and metaphysic have to do, be objects of 
knowledge for our consciousness? All experience points to such 
transcendent realities; but experience in the ordinary sense does not 
reveal them, or make them objects of positive knowledge. Two falla- 
cious lines of reasoning are then pointed out and criticised: (1) 
Empirio-Kriticismus, which obliterates altogether the distinction 
between immanent and transcendent, and between subject and object, 
and reduces all reality to Umgebungsbestandtheilen. The teaching of 
Avenarius is really materialism, in spite of its author’s assertions to the 
contrary. (2) Ritschlianism, which rests too completely upon subjec- 
tive factors, and fails to vindicate the essential objectivity and supra- 
phenomenal character of the objects of Christian faith. These objects 
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are beyond experience, and yet experience constantly points to them. 
Intellect cannot compass a knowledge of them, but feeling and will 
have a right to be heard as well; and for these the transcendent reali- 
ties which make up the content or object of Christian faith are appro- 
priated in a personal conviction and belief that invest them with 
objective and eternal reality. £. g., by this personal conviction of will 
the Christ becomes, not merely a historical person, but also the 
eternal, pre-existent Deity, and Lord of heaven and earth. Meta- 
physic, as taking account of this feeling-will element, is called forma/ 
metaphysic, as distinguished from metaphysic as intellectual specula- 
tion, which is material metaphysic. Beyond pointing out the mislead- 
ing character of this distinction between “formal” and “ material,” it 
is hardly necessary to make any further remark, since it is by no means 
clear that any positive contribution to the subject in hand, carrying us 
much beyond what had already been achieved, is made in this volume. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


SociaL Controt: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By 
Epwarp ALswortH Ross. New York: Macmillan, 1901. 
Pp. 463. $1.25. 


Dr. Ross here gives us the fruit of several years of severe study, 


having begun publishing upon the subject by a series of articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology running as far back as March, 1896. Its 
studies, he tells us, “fall within one narrow tract of the province of 
sociology.” This tract, “social psychology,” falls into two subdivi- 
sions — social ascendency and individual ascendency. And once 
more, ‘‘social ascendency is further divided into social influence— 
mob mind, fashion, convention, custom, public opinion, and the like — 
and social control.” The last is the subject of this book, whose object 
is “to determine how far the order we see all about us is due to influ- 
ences that reach men and women from without; that is, socta/ influ- 
ences.” 

The book has three divisions, relating respectively to the grounds, 
the means, and the system of control. The first includes sympathy, 
sociability, sense of justice, individual reaction, working out a natural 
order, ‘‘ that is to say, an order without art or design,” and discussions 
of the need, direction, and radiant points of social control. The second 
division treats of public opinion, law, belief, social suggestion, 
education, custom, religion, the type, ideals, art, personality, social 
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valuations, the genesis of ethical elements, and the like. The third 
part deals with class control, and the vicissitudes, system, limits, and 
criteria of social control. 

It is one of the most vigorous, suggestive books in its general field. 
Dr. Ross has read widely and made the knowledge gained his own. 
He is full of clear, original thought, though the reader may at times 
think his originality is little more than that of vivid expression. The 
minister will read him with great profit for his challenges of conven- 
tional opinions, for the way the author compels the clergyman to 
revise his own conclusions or their defenses, and for the new fields 
into which he is taken. 

The method of the book, as given in the statement of its object 
quoted above, is substantially that of the psychological school of 
sociology, from which most of the books on sociology for the last 
dozen years have come. That is, it attempts to account for the facts 
and explain the operations of human society by starting with the 
various psychical forces that produce social phenomena, and then tries 
to find out the way in which these produce social life and institutions. 
Or, to use an old phrase, it proceeds from the dynamic to the static 
rather than in the reverse order. This is certainly alluring. But are 
the results likely to be of permanent value? Does not this method 
reverse that of most of the other modern sciences, which begins with 
the familiar, concrete forms of social life, analyzes, compares, classifies 
them, and thus discovers their functions and moving forces and the 
way they work? If not, it assumes that this elementary work has been 
so far completed that approach from the psychological point is now 
safe and intelligible, which some will greatly doubt. 


SAMUEL W. DIKE. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


IDEALS OF Ministry. By A. WALLACE WILLIAMSON. London: 
Blackwood & Sons, Ig01. Pp. 205. 3s. 6d. 

Tue author of this book is a Presbyterian pastor in Edinburgh. 
He was also lecturer on pastoral theology at the university, and we 
have in this volume the substance of his lectures. He calls attention 
to the historical continuity of the ministry from apostolic times to the 
present hour. True ministers are called to their work by Christ and 
by the church, the representative of Christ. Their work is “ the cure 
of souls.” Their distinctive characteristic is self-dedication, and the 
ideal of their service is self-surrender. After the elaboration of a few 
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such pithy and fundamental conceptions, our author briefly, but admi- 
rably, discusses the ministry of the word. The central truth of this 
ministry should be “ God in Christ the salvation of the sinful world.” 
The preaching should be real. “Preach what you know, or do not 
preach at all.” Preach with that simplicity which comes from a clear, 
firm grasp of the truth. The author discourages preaching on discon- 
nected texts. The truth should be presented in an orderly, systematic 
manner, so that all the fundamental truths of the gospel shall be 
unfolded in their vital relations to each other. Different kinds of 
sermons are designated; the style in which they should be uttered 
and the manner in which they should be delivered are discussed. The 
ministry of worship supplements that of the word. In thought the 
two are distinct. Neither can take the place of the other. The core 
of worship is the devotional spirit. In worship we approach God 
through Jesus Christ. The author helpfully sets forth the various parts 
of ordinary public worship, the elements that should find place in pul- 
pit prayer, and the prominence that should be given to the public 
reading of Scripture, He condemns studied eloquence in prayer as 
contrary to its very nature, and recommends the perusal of devotional 
literature as an aid to the expression of worshipful thought. He also 
gives careful directions as to the ministry of the sacraments, baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper. He sets forth with considerable fulness the 
ritual that has grown up around the latter, with some of its variations, 
and closes his book with a chapter of unusual excellence on the min- 
istry of life, the keynote of which is: “ Vita clerici est evangelium 
populi.” While the book cannot fail to be helpful to all ministerial 
students, there is in it a distinctive local element. The lectures were 
delivered to young men preparing to enter the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church of Scotland, and their duties as ministers of that church 
are specially pointed out; still most that is urged is equally well 
adapted to ministers of other communions. 

But much of the volume has an ecclesiastical rather than a New 
Testament atmosphere. The author calls baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per “sacraments ;” designates the latter as “the holy communion ” 
——all of which is utterly foreign to the New Testament. He says that 
infant baptism is “ based on no absolutely certain evidence of apostolic 
precept or practice,” and yet he declares that it is “an ordinance of 
God,” “an institution of Christ.” When and where did God ordain 
it, or did Christ institute it? Such assumptions, to say the least, are 
hardly scientific. As to the consecrated bread and wine of the Lord’s 
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Supper, he holds that “something less than material change we see, 
something higher than symbol—even seal as well as sign.” Ordi- 
nary mortals find it quite impossible to apprehend what the middle 
ground between transubstantiation and symbol can be. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Homicetik. Von F.L.Sreinmeyer. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. 
Pp. 329. M. 5.25; bound, M. 6. 

ORIGINALITY of conception, freshness of thought, and clearness of 
presentation make this book one of the best German contributions to 
the study of homiletics. It consists of lectures delivered in the 
university of Berlin by the late Steinmeyer, and collected in a volume 
by M. Reylander after the author’s death. After a valuable introduc- 
tion, treating of the theme, the necessity, the possibility, and the lead- 
ing principles of the science of homiletics, there follows a discussion 
of (1) the substance or subject-matter, (2) the organism, and (3) the 
purpose of the sermon. A historical sketch of celebrated preachers is 
given in an appendix. 

If any preference is to be expressed regarding the contents of a 
book every part of which is valuable, we should say that the discussion 
of homiletical exposition, its ideas, principles, and method, deserves 
special mention. Of great value is the emphasis given to the fact that 
the Scriptures are the primary source from which should emanate all 
thought for the sermon; and of equal importance is the excellent 
advice given in this book to student and preacher in the study of 
homiletics and the use of the Bible. 

Steinmeyer was an independent thinker in his chosen field, which 
makes these lectures not a mere reproduction of current views and 
rules, but an original treatment of the questions involved. At the 
same time, the author presents and defends the conception which, since 
Schleiermacher, has to a large extent become traditional among Ger- 
man writers on homiletics, namely, that the significance and purpose 
of the sermon consists chiefly, if not exclusively, in its being the 
expression of religious devotion. : 

Some points in his system would seem to demand a more precise 
statement. When, for example, in his treatment of the substance of 
the sermon he contends against the use of Christian dogmatics as 
material for the sermon, the question will arise at once: In what sense 
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and to what degree should the use of Christian dogmatics as material 
for preaching be condemned? No one will defend the formal and 
scientific use of dogmatics in the sermon, but if by dogmatics is meant 
Christian doctrine as contained in the Scriptures, it seems to us that, if 
this is to be excluded, a large portion of Scripture material will have 
to be excluded, and that the very principle of scriptural preaching 
which the author so ably defends is undermined. Positions like these, 
which have the aspect of being extreme, are found in this book now 
and then; but, even in cases where the reader is bound to question the 
author’s views or dissent from them, he is at the same time forced to 
ponder over them. 


J. S. GUBELMANN. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Quiet Hints to GrowinG PREACHERS, IN My Srtupy. By 
CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON. New York: Crowell & Co., 
1901. Pp. 214. $1. 


Tuis is a unique book. The author, pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York city, though only a little more than forty years 
old, represents himself as taking his growing ministerial brethren into 
his study, and there, with all the laymen shut out, he talks to them in 
wondrous fashion about their foibles and faults that hinder, if they do 


not utterly destroy, their usefulness. Things of vast importance to 
Christian preachers are lucidly and racily discussed. Every sentence 
is clear and terse. Every arrow from the author’s full quiver goes 
straight to the mark and pierces some folly. He ridicules the short- 
comings of the ministry, but does it without bitterness. Many of his 
paragraphs bubble over with humor; deficiencies and sins are so 
depicted that even one conscious of them could not but laugh at, while 
he loathed, his likeness thus drawn to the life. To criticise so good a 
book seems almost ungracious. The writer, however, at times appar- 
ently makes an effort to be smart; if this observation is baseless, we 
regret that some parts of his book are so written as strongly to suggest 
it to one who admires as a whole what the author has so well said. 
Moreover, he declares that Jesus was not a popular preacher, and that 
his brethren who hold the contrary view have misinterpreted Mark’s 
declaration that “the common people, the great multitude, heard him 
gladly.” What made them glad, our author assures us, was the way in 
which Jesus met and exposed all the snares laid for him by the Phari- 
sees, whom the people detested. By such an explanation of the 
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evangelist’s words he seems to us both to slander the common people 
and to misinterpret a very plain text. The title of the book is a misno- 
mer. If the author’s strictures are “ quiet hints,” what would be the full 
expression of his thoughts? If these utterances are gentle taps, what 
would be sledge-hammer blows? If these paragraphs are just the 
gentle cooings of a dove, the roar of the lion would split the welkin. 
Still we should be glad to see these Quie¢ Hints in the hand of every 
pastor, ministerial student, and layman in all the land. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Akten des Fiinften Internationalen Kongresses katholischer Gelehrten 
zu Miinchen vom 24. bis 28. September 1900. (Freiburg: Herder, 
1901; pp. 524; M. 8.)—Etudes de théologie et d'histoire, publiées 
par les professeurs de la faculté de théologie protestante de Paris en 
hommage a la faculté de théologie de Montauban a l’occasion du 
tricentenaire de sa fondation. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1901; pp. 360; 
fr.10.) The proceedings of the International Congress of Catholic 
Scholars for 1900 comprise in a volume of 500 pages the addresses 
pronounced before the entire assembly and abstracts of the papers 
read in the several sections. Of the latter there are 251, the greater 
number of which (180) are in German, while the others are in 
French, English, Italian, Spanish, and Latin. The work done 
in the ten sections includes papers on the science of religion, 
philosophy, the science of rights and of society, general history, 
the history of culture and art, orientalia, philology, archeology, 
epigraphy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. The keynote 
of the council respecting science appears to be its subordination 
to the dogmas of the church. Dr. Grauert, in the opening address, 
congratulates the assembly on the union in a common labor of men 
who know how to harmonize the spirit of “free” scientific research 
with the idea of the divine authority in the church; and Professor 
Lapparent, the president of the congress, in discussing its general 
work, hopes that it may “promote a movement toward science 
that runs no risk of going wrong because it remains constantly 
respectful of the teachings and traditions of the church.” How 
science may be “promoted” in such a subordination one may learn 
from the procedure of the church in the cases of Copernicus and 
Galileo. The abstracts of the papers read before the several sections 
are tantalizingly meager, and in a brief notice like this their titles cannot 
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be given.— The most important paper in the second work is that by 
the late Professor Sabatier on the doctrine of expiation and its historic 
evolution. A review of the biblical doctrine, including the Old Testa- 
ment notion of sacrifice, the moral doctrine of the prophets, the gospel 
of Jesus, the Pauline theory of redemption, the doctrine of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Johannine teaching, is followed by a historical 
sketch of the ecclesiastical doctrine. The attempt to cover so much 
ground in an article of seventy-five pages compels a brevity of treat- 
ment that is very unsatisfactory. This is particularly apparent in the 
exainination of the Pauline teaching, which is confined to three pages. 
The other important papers are: “ Etude comparative de l’enseigne- 
ment de S. Paul et de S. Jacques sur la justification par la foi,” by 
Professor Ménégoz; “ Les sources des récits du premier livre de 
Samuel sur l’institution de la royauté israélite,”” by Adolphe Lods ; 
‘Michel Nicolas critique biblique,” by Professor Stapfer; and “ De 
la valeur du mithriacisme comme facteur religieux du monde antique,” 
by Professor Jean Réville-—ORELLO Cone. 


New Wine Skins. Present-Day Problems. (Boston: The Morning 
Star Publishing House, 1901; pp. x+302; $1.50.) This volume con- 
tains ten lectures delivered before the Maine ministers’ institute at 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., September, 1900. The lec- 
turers were J. H. W. Stuckenberg, F. C. Robinson, C. S. Patten, A. T, 
Salley, A. W. Anthony, B. F. Hayes, and C.M.Sheldon. The subjects 
of the lectures cover the fields of sociology, natural science, philosophy, 
biblical interpretation, and the practical work of the minister. The 
aim of the lectures has not been to put forth new and startling 
theories, but to state in a popular way some of the more assured results 
of modern investigation and to indicate their bearing on the practical 
work of the ministry. For this reason the book will be found helpful 
and stimulating to the busy pastor who has found his time so much 
taken up with parish duties that he has been unable to keep abreast of 
the newer movements of thought. Dr. Stuckenberg’s three lectures on 
sociology not only remove several misconceptions as to what that study 
really is, but they form a very good elementary introduction to that 
important and growing science. These lectures alone ought to be 
worth the price of the book.—W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 


The Meditations, and Selections from the Principles of René Descartes. 
Translated from the Original Texts by John Veitch, LL.D. (Chicago: 
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Open Court Publishing Co., 1901; pp. 30 + 248; $0.35.) The pub- 
lishers have rendered a real service to all students of philosophy by 
this translation. The introductory essay on Descartes by M. Lévy- 
Bruhl, of the Sorbonne, and the notes on the Cartesian terminology 
prepare the reader for scholarly work. We ought to have more of just 
such translations for use in university classes and seminars.— GERALD 
BIRNEY SMITH. 


Public Worship. A Study in the Psychology of Religion. By 
John P. Hylan. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901; 
Pp. 94; $0.25.) The writer asks: “ May it not be possible to indicate 
the position which public worship has in the economy of human life 
as a whole, by means of an analysis of the individual worshiper, and 
by uniting this with the broader range of facts from a study of biology 
and comparative religion?” Accordingly, he has propounded a 
questionnaire to determine the effect of Sunday and of religious wor- 
ship upon average people. He obtained 203 replies to one list of 
questions, and 75 to another. In the light of the material thus 
gathered, the book makes its discussion of the significance of the sab- 
bath, and of the nature and significance of worship. It is professedly 
a laboratory study, and interesting only as such.—GerorGE C. Gow. 


Die gegenwartigen Richtungen der Religionsphilosophie in England, 


und thre erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen. Von Newton H. Marshall. 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1902; pp. vii+136; M. 4.50.) We 
have in this monograph an admirably clear and concise survey of the 
chief movements of English thought in the last half-century with 
reference to religion. Following Dilthey, the author recognizes three 
distinct types of philosophy: naturalism (including men like Spencer 
and Huxley), objective idealism (including men like Bradley and the 
Cairds), and idealism of freedom (including men like Martineau and 
Upton). Each of these types leads to a paradox, which involves some 
recognition of a double realm of truth in order to admit religion. 
The author concludes that metaphysics has crowded epistemology out 
of its rightful place, and has made theology vulnerable. “Scientific 
philosophy of religion and theology are possible in the future only on 
the basis of a sound theory of knowledge” (p. 125). We wish the 
author might supplement this critical study by indicating the character 
of this desideratum.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Book of the Dead: An English Translation of the Theban 
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Recension, with Introduction, Notes, etc. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
With 420 vignettes. Threevolumes. (Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1901; pp. xcvi-++ 702; $3.75, met.) These volumes are a 
reprint in handy form of the third volume of Dr. Budge’s elaborate 
edition of the Book of the Dead. The learned world is by this time 
pretty well agreed as to the value of this translation, and one can only 
express gratitude to the publishers for bringing it within the reach of 
many whom the high price of the former volume would have prevented 
from possessing it. Indeed, the present edition contains some addi- 
tional matter; the translation has been carefully revised; many vig- 
nettes carefully reproduced froin out-of-the-way manuscripts. On the 
other hand, the chapter of the introduction on the magic of the Book of 
the Dead and some other matter have been omitted.— Zhe Great Epic 
of India: Its Character and Origin. By E. Washburn Hopkins. (New 
York: Scribner, 1901; pp. xvii-+ 485; $4.) The eminent successor of 
Whitney at Yale University has gathered the results of his many years 
of special study on the Indian epic in this handsome volume of the 
“Yale Bicentennial Publications.” Date, relationships, origin, devel- 
opment, versification, philosophy are among the great topics treated. 
To the reader of this JouRNAL the chapter on “‘ Epic Philosophy” will 
be most attractive. It is as much religion as philosophy which is dis- 
cussed, and with the vigor and incisiveness characteristic of the author. 
Only an expert capable of writing so elaborate a treatise is capable of 
criticising the work. Others may express their gratitude for the wealth 
of information contributed, and their admiration of the extent and 
profundity of the knowledge exhibited.—Geo. S. GOODSPEED. 


Textes religieux assyriens et babyloniens. Transcription, traduction 
et commentaire. Par Francois Martin. (Paris: E. Bouillon, 1900; 
pp. xxx-+ 144; fr. 6, me¢.)' Father Scheil’s pupils are beginning to 
be heard from. Of these M. Martinis, by no means, the least. He has 
given us a very readable treatise, consisting mainly of transliterations, 
translation,and a short commentary of twenty-one texts published in the 
second volume of James A. Craig’s Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 
Texts, Being Prayers, Oracles, Hymns, etc? One of the chief difficulties 


* The 130th fascicle of Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Sciences 
philologiques et historiques. 


? Leipzig, 1897. = Vol. XIII, 2, of “Assyriologische Bibliothek,” herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt. See ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. X1V (April, 1898), 
pp- 171-5; and Father SCHEIL in Revue de l'histoire des religions, September—Octo- 
ber, 1897. 
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Martin had to contend with was the unreliableness of Craig’s copies, 
as pointed out by Jensen and Zimmern. He collated the texts with 
the originals and points out a number of mistakes and errors of 
Craig’s. This alone would make the thesis quite valuable. The 
introduction (pp. iii-xxix) contains remarks on the origin and nature 
of Babylonian hymns and prayers, and on the general character of 
Assyrio-Babylonian religion, with special reference to and comparison 
with Hebrew monotheism. The author (pp. xi, xii) emphasizes the 
prominent part occupied by “pork” in the Babylonian sacrificial 
system ; in general, “la distinction entre les viandes pures et les viandes 
impures était inconnue en Babylonie” (p. xi). In very friendly but 
firm manner Martin criticises the often heard statements that the whole 
body of Old Testament doctrines and belief is to be found in the 
literature of the Babylonians and Assyrians. True it is that the 
religious spirit as found on the part of worshiper is the same in 
Babylonia as it was in the Old Testament, 7. ¢., the subjective disposi- 
tion was the same, but the objective point of worship was totally 
different in Babylonia from that of the Old Testament; and it is this 
former point which makes the study of Babylonian hymn and psalm 
literature so important for Old Testament students. Pp. xxii—xxix 
contain, on the basis of former work by Zimmern and Delitzsch, some 
good remarks on the nature of the hemistich found in the poetical por- 
tions of these hymns.—In the latter part of 1899 the great firm of 
Hinrichs in Leipzig issued for the German Vorderasiatische Gesell- 
schaft the first instalments of an important series of monographs, 
written in a popular style by some of the best Semitic scholars of the 
Fatherland. The series is known by the title of “‘The Ancient East ;” 
each volume consisting of four brochures and sold to subscribers for 
M. 2. To this series Winckler, Niebuhr, Billerbeck, Wiedemann, 
Landau, Steindorff, A. Jeremias, and Zimmern have thus far contributed 
on subjects touching the history, religion, and archeology of the 
ancient Egyptian and Semitic peoples. Alfred Jeremias, in his Ho//e 
und Paradies bei den Babyloniern, 1900 (32 pp.) (see this JOURNAL, 
Vol. V, p. 423), summarizes the results of the most recent researches, 
and presents a concise and interesting statement of the ideas and 
usages of the ancient Babylonians in connection with death and 
burial ; the under-world; necromancy; the delivery and return from 
the land “ whence none return ;” the journey of Gilgamesh, the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod, to the island of the blessed; the paradise of the 
first human beings, located in Eridu; the bread and the water of life 
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in this Babylonian paradise; and points out the psychology under- 
lying these views and usages. The treatise is a fine counterpart to 
Wiedemann’s treatment in his Zhe Dead and Their Realm in the 
Belief of Ancient Egypt, published as No. 2 of Vol. I of the whole 
series. No. 3 of Vol. II is contributed by Heinrich Zimmern, who 
writes on Zhe Babylonian and Hebrew Genesis, 1901. The learned 
Leipzig Assyriologist discusses the account of the creation, paradise, 
the early patriarchs, and the deluge as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the Babylonian inscriptions. Zimmern holds that the 
Israelites learned of these ancient legends from the Canaanites, who 
in turn received them from the Babylonians toward the middle of 
the second millennium B.C., at the time when the famous correspond- 
ence known as the Tel el-Amarna letters was written, a collection 
which, among other interesting material, contained also a tablet with 
a mythological text, the Adapa legend. This legend corresponds in 
essential points to the story of paradise as found in the Old Testament. 
Such texts were usually sent by the Babylonians to Egyptians and 
Canaanites to facilitate their acquirement of the Babylonian language. 
The constant perusal of these texts for the purpose of learning the 
language familiarized these foreigners with their contents and assisted 
in spreading these mythological accounts among the Canaanites, from 
whom the early Israelites inherited them, as soon as they had become 
firmly established in the possession of the promised land.»—W. Muss- 
ARNOLT. 


Mounds, Monuments, and Inscriptions, by Mark B. Chapman 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith, 1901 ; pp. xii + 264; $1.25), isa 
compilation, from various sources, of the material revealed by the dis- 
coveries in Bible lands during the past half-century. There is no 
attempt at chronological order, as seen in the fact that chap. viii 
discusses the Moabite stone and the Tel el-Amarna tablets, and chap. 
ix the origin of Egyptian civilization. The author, apparently, has 
done all his work at second-hand, not being familiar with the original 
sources of his information. This is evident from the method of treat- 
ment, the evident lack of coherence and of accuracy, and the general 
compilatory character of the book. The series of papers— for such they 
should be named— may serve the useful purpose of leading readers to 
pursue the subject in larger and more authoritative works.—Daniel/, 
_ Darius the Median, Cyrus the Great, by Joseph Horner (New York: 


3English translations of some numbers of the “Ancient East” are being pub- 
lished by the London firm of David Nutt, and are sold for 1s, 6d. a piece, cloth bound. 
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Eaton & Mains, 1901 ; pp. 142; $1.20), is “a chronologico-historical 
study based on the results of recent researches, and from sources 
Hebrew, Greek, cuneiform, etc.” The discussion of Daniel is largely 
a defense of the traditional view of the authorship, as against Sayce’s 
view set forth in his Higher Criticism and the Monuments. The char- 
acter of Cyrus is mainly that presented by the inscriptions. But the 
copying of the translation of others should be exact (cf. pp. 49, 50). 
The longest chapter in the book is devoted to “ The Identification of 
Darius the Median.” This astounding statement concludes a marvel- 
ous discussion (p. 107): “ With these facts, coincidences, and sugges- 
tions before us, and duly weighed, it is hoped that it is not hazarding 
too much to submit that there is sufficient justification for accepting as 
true the statement that Darius the Median, the son of Ahasuerus 
(Cyaxares I.) in Daniel, Ahasuerus (Cyaxares II.) of Ezra 4:6, Cyax- 
ares II. of Xenophon, and Gobryas (Ugbaru) governor of Kurdistan 
and Babylon of the cuneiform inscriptions, are but different names for 
one and the same person, and that enough at least is established to 
warrant the belief that Daniel wrote with absolute accuracy and in 
perfect accord with the monuments.” The switch that side-tracked 
the author is found in Ezra 4 (not 5 as on p. 87):6 ff. It is not 
“‘certain that the Ahasuerus and the Artaxerxes named are placed by 
Ezra, and in this order, between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius.” 
Rather, the correct view of the literary structure of the fourth chapter 
of Ezra would tell us that it is certain that these two kings followed 
Darius Hystaspes. This error is fatal to much of the argument of the 
author on this theme, and shakes the confidence of the reader in the 
general conclusions of the volume.— Zhe Samas Religious Texts, by 
Clifton Daggett Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; pp. 26 ; 
20 plates ; $1 eZ), is a doctor’s dissertation, which has already appeared 
in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures for July, 
1901; it is here neatly dressed in its own cover with Vita and all com- 
plete—a creditable and valuable document.— Die Motive des Glaubens 
an die Gebetserhorung im Alten Testament, von Privatdozent Lic. Justus 
Kéberle (Leipzig: Deichert, 1901; M. 1), is a Festschrift of thirty 
pages. It collects within this space the wealth of material in the Old 
Testament, touching national and individual prayers. And, better 
than this, the author attempts to find in each instance the grounds 
on which the suppliant expects an answer to his prayer. For example, 
Hosea bases it on repentance ; Isaiah, on faithful allegiance to Yah- 
weh ; Jeremiah, on his divine call and his moral fidelity. This is a 
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valuable treatise, and will be productive of greater good if it were liber- 
ally expanded.—Ira M. PRICE. 


Etudes bibliques. Par Alfred Loisy. (Paris: Picard, 1901; pp. 161.) 
—Biblical Lectures. By Francis E. Gigot. (Baltimore: Murphy, 1go1; 
pp. 385; $1.25, #e¢.) These two volumes have a common subject, and. 
present a general similarity in its treatment. Both are collections of 
essays by Catholic scholars, on biblical topics, with apologetic purpose, 
and both are unmistakably under the influence of the critical and 
scientific spirit of the age. The present consideration at the Vatican, 
under the supervision of the pope, by what we should in the United 
States call a committee, of the question, How far may Catholics go in 
applying scientific methods to the study of the Bible? is happily illus- 
trated by these books. This problem is clearly a live one for the 
Catholic church. M. Loisy has brought together six essays originally 
published in journals almost unknown in America. These essays, 
expository and critical in method, are on “Biblical Criticism,” “The 
History of the Dogma of Inspiration” (a review of Dausch’s Schriftin- 
spiration), ‘The Biblical Question and the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,” ‘“‘The First Twelve Chapters of Genesis” (a review of Ryle’s 
Early Narratives of Genesis), “ Catholic Opinions on the Origin of the 
Pentateuch” (a review of papers by von Hiigel, Lagrange, Mechineau, 
and Lucas), and “The Gospel according to John.” Written in that 
engaging style which one recognizes as almost innate in the French, 
these essays set forth the thesis that, so far as the church is concerned, 
neither the criticism nor the exegesis of the Bible is constrained to any 
particular conclusion by the deliverances of popes or councils. While 
the author seems to admit a distinction between the theological and 
the literary and historical content of Scripture, the trend is to accept 
unqualifiedly the conclusions of impartial criticism, and to ignore as 
much as possible such theological dogmas as seem to oppose those 
conclusions. Professor Gigot’s essays, dealing with such topics as ‘“‘ The 
Bible as Literature,” “Its Historical Aspect,” “Its Dogmatic Teaching,” 
“Religious Worship and Theocracy in the Bible,” etc., are confessedly 
more popular than those by M. Loisy. They are also more distinctly 
devotional and theologically more Catholic. They bear the imprimatur 
of Cardinal Gibbons, and so are in a manner expository of American 
Catholic opinion concerning Scripture ; are interesting for this reason. 
They take note of recent discoveries in Bible lands, but rather after the 
fashion of Professor Sayce than of Professor Driver. Of this we can 
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hardly complain, for we are only too glad to welcome approach to a 
less dogmatic and more scientific, and therefore (in spite of the seem- 
ing incongruity) more sympathetic, appreciation of the spirit of the 
Bible. We wish every lay Catholic would read these essays by Profes- 
sor Gigot.— Gro. W. GILMORE. 


The Garden of Eden and the Flood. By J. C. Keener. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbee & Smith, 1901; pp. xviii++ 258; $1.) This book isa 
theological curiosity, if it is worthy of having the term “ theological” 
applied to it even remotely. In the view of Bishop Keener, the late 
Professor Green and the bishop of Ely have forever disposed of the 
race of “higher critics.” The Bible is all literally true. The world 
was created in six days of twenty-four hours each. The flood was uni- 
versal, and the waters actually rose at one time fifteen cubits above the 
tops of the highest mountains. The special aim of the book is, how- 
ever, to prove that the garden of Eden was situated in the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston, S.C. The method of proof is this: Man was cast 
out of Eden; the animals were left. Presumably the animals continued 
to live in paradise till the flood came and destroyed them. Now, at 
the fossiliferous beds at Ashley, S. C., all kinds of fossil animal remains 
are found ¢” situ, as though destroyed by some one cataclysm ; there- 
fore this must have been the site of the garden of Eden! Such books 
are a grievous pity! The bishop states (p. xv) that “every creature has 


been fossilized.” It is to be feared that this is only too true, and that, 
as regards the process, some theologians are ‘‘a kind of first-fruits of 
His creatures.”— GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Das Mosaische Strafrecht in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung. 
Von Gerhard Forster. (Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1900; pp. 91; M. 2.80.) 
The author of this work is not a specialist in Old Testament studies, 
but rather a student of primitive law and the development of legal 
institutions among early peoples. In his treatment of the subject he 
relies on the general results of modern Old Testament science and 
confines his attention to the study of the origin and growth of the 
penal laws of the Hebrews as they are found imbedded in their early 
literature. Among the Hebrews, as elsewhere, he finds the law of 
revenge characteristic of the primitive phases of society —the efflux of 
the untamed and violent passions of early man. Later comes in the 
law of retaliation, the /ex salionis, which represents the efforts to regu- 
late revenge and find a suitable recompense for crime. Law, in this 
primitive life, is left for its administration, both as to manner and 
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extent, to the will of the injured or his friends. But custom and 
usage gradually become hardened into legal standards; and so a long 
process of development went on before law received such an expres- 
sion as we find in the several codes. The law, as found in the Penta- 
teuch, is no longer a mere expression of the will of the people, but has 
its basis of authority in being a revelation from God. The book, while 
perhaps lacking in clear arrangement of its materials, is a suggestive 
treatment of the subject, and is to be recommended to the student 
interested in the study of primitive institutions.—FULTON J. CorFIN. 


Alttestamentliche Studien. Non G.Stosch. V. Teil: “Die Urkun- 
den der Samuelsgeschichte.” (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 200; 
M. 2.50.) Stosch has written a series of simple reproductions of the 
charming narratives of the books of Samuel, with reflections and 
remarks of his own. The entire rejection of the “‘critical’’ conclu- 
sions on these books and the strong assertion, without proof, of the 
traditional authorship of the Old Testament writings deprive the work 
of scientific value. It does not contribute anything to a better knowl- 
edge of the Scripture writings on which it rests.— Gro. S. GoopsPEED. 


The American Jewish Year Book, 5662. September 14, 1901, to 
October 1, 1902. Edited by Cyrus Adler. (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1901; pp. x-+ 321; $1.) The third 
issue of Zhe American Jewish Year Book is, \ike its predecessors, a 
veritable thesaurus of valuable and interesting information concerning 
the Jews. The “Statistical Summary by States” (pp. 126-52) will be 
to many readers a surprise at the extensive activity of the Jews in 
America in charitable, philanthropic, and educational work. The sur- 
vey of the year (pp. 15-24) records all the important and significant 
happenings in the internal life of the Jews, as well as in their relations 
to the outer world everywhere. A distinctive feature of this year’s 
issue is an original sketch of the history of the Jews in Roumania, by 
Dr. E. Schwarzfeld (pp. 25-87), which is just at present of special 
interest on account of the persecution and oppression of the Jews now 
prevailing in that country. A valuable contribution, and also of 
interest to Semitic students, is the “ Selected Hebraica and Judaica,” 
with explanatory and descriptive notes, from the pen of Israel Abrahams 
(pp. 160—-77).— 1. M. CasaNnowilIcz. 


Descriptive Catalogue of'a Collection of Objects of Jewish Cere- 
monial, deposited in the U. S. National Museum by Hadji Ephraim 
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Benguiat. By Cyrus Adler and I. M. Casanowicz. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1901; pp. 539-61 of “Report of the 
U. S. National Museum” for 1899.) The two authors continue in 
this publication their joint work, referred to in Vol. III, p. 846, of 
this JOURNAL, in the careful and scholarly manner for which they are 
known to all Semitists throughout the country. The introduction 
states that Hadji Ephraim Benguiat is the descendant of an illus- 
trious Spanish Jewish family, which traces its origin as far back as the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Many members of the family 
have distinguished themselves in biblical and rabbinical learning, in 
philosophy and letters. The love for religious art has been a tradition 
in the family, and many of the objects of the collection are family 
heirlooms. The collection comprises all the important objects which 
come into use in Jewish religious life, and is unique for its artistic and 
historical value. The text contains excellent summaries descriptive 
of the objects, and is of special interest to all students of Jewish cere- 
monial. Thirty-six plates of illustrations greatly enhance the value 
of this timely publication —W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation into Modern 
English, Made from the Original Greek (Westcott and Hort’s Text). In 
three parts. (Chicago: Revell, 1899-1901; pp. 513; $0.50 each part.) 
This English translation of the New Testament is published anony- 
mously and tentatively. The authors are “a company of about twenty 
persons, members of various sections of the Christian church,” who 
have undertaken the work as a labor of love. One infers that the 
company is composed entirely of British scholars, from the nature of 
the translation—it is not in American “English.” The purpose of 
the work is to furnish a new, fresh English form of the New Testament, 
in the modern language and idiom. The translation is neither so 
literal as to be slavish, nor so free as to be paraphrastic; it attempts a 
medial course, yet does not depart so far from the detail of the 
original as to cease to be a translation. The printed page is well 
arranged and attractive: chapter and verse numbers on the right margin, 
Old Testament quotations in italic, several paragraph inset heads to 


* The collection falls into six groups: i. Objects used in the service of the syna- 
gogue, concerning one of which, the ram’s horn, Dr. Adler wrote a learned article, 
published in the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, XVI, pp. 287-301. ii. 
Objects used at prayer. iii. Objects used on festal occasions at the Jewish home: 
(a) sabbath, (4) Passover, (c) Tabernacles. iv..Wrapper for carrying child to 
synagogue; marriage contract. v. Miscellaneous (Mezuzot, Amulet, etc.). vi. Lllus- 
trations of Bible narratives, mostly textiles. 
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each page, quotation marks about all direct discourse, and the text 
broken up into bits like a modern novel. The translation itself is 
certainly excellent ; one need not hesitate to say that we have here the 
most successful effort thus far made to reproduce the New Testament 
in the modern English of Great Britain. One can criticise it in many 
respects, but it is a brave and able attempt. Indeed, criticism is 
solicited by the authors, who promise to consider carefully all sugges- 
tions received, and to improve as much as possible by this means the 
permanent edition of the work which is to follow in due time.— Word 
Studies in the New Testament. Complete in four volumes. By Marvin 
R. Vincent. (New York: Scribner, 1901; pp. 822, 607, 565, 624; $8 
the set.) In the year 1900 Dr. Vincent completed this work, the first 
volume of which he had published as early as 1887, when he was a 
pastor in New York city. The first volume, treating the synoptic 
gospels, the Acts, and the epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, was well 
received, a second edition being required in the next year. The second 
volume, treating the gospel, epistles, and apocalypse of John, was pub- 
lished in 1889. The third volume, treating the major epistles of Paul 
except Galatians, appeared in 1890. Then ten years elapsed before 
the concluding volume was published, which treats the remaining 
epistles of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. The nature of this 
work is therefore well known to the public. Its primary aim is to 
assist those who cannot—or do not—use the New Testament in the 
original, but work only from an English translation. It attempts to 
impart to such, in a simple way, something of the atmosphere, per- 
spective, and light of the Greek text. Standing half-way between a 
New Testament commentary and a New Testament lexicon, the essence 
of both is distilled for the reader to give him a clear interpretation of 
the words of the New Testament for practical use. To scholars it 
is, of course, a rudimentary work; but to the mass of ministers and 
Bible readers it contains elements of great usefulness. Previously the 
volumes have been held at $4 each; with the announced reduction of 
that price by one-half, the work will probably find a wider circulation. 
—A Critical and Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Third Gospel. 
By. P. C. Sense. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1901; pp. xvi+ 
604; 7s. 6d.) The main ideas of this book may be indicated most 
clearly by quoting a few sentences: “The third gospel, I find, was 
compiled from the writing used by the sect of Marcionites, known as 
the Marcionite gospel, and from the writings of minor apostles known 
as the apocryphal gospels I have been able, not only to recover 
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the Marcionite gospel, but also to restore the text of the original or 
first edition of the third gospel The date of publication of the 
canonical third gospel was between 168 and 177 A. D.” (p. vi). 
“Ecclesiastical history represents Jesus to be the founder of the 
Christian religion. This is a serious error. The Christian religion, 
as we have it, was constructed in the second century, long after the 
death of Christ [which event is assigned to 57 or 58 A. D.]. Irenzus, 
bishop of Lyons, has the best historical claim to be regarded as its 
founder” (p.x). ‘“‘ The scheme adopted was the publication of canoni- 
cal gospels, containing the declaration of one common or catholic 
faith, compiled of selections from the writings and doctrines of the chief 
contending sects” (p. v). ‘The fundamental beliefs of ecclesiastical 
Christianity are essentially archaic noodleisms” (p. 21). ‘ The literary 
immorality of early Christian divines, displayed in the falsification of 
ancient documents, is a very serious embarrassment to the investigator. 
This weakness of the moral sense appears to be inherent and very 
tenacious in the ecclesiastical character, and is prevalent in the present 
day amongst clerical writers” (p. 280). The author closes his preface 
with the hope that “editors of reviews will confide the scrutiny of my 
facts and inferences to men who, besides being scholars, are also 
gentlemen who have a regard for the truth.”—-C. W. Votaw. 


Jésus et LVéglise des premiers jours: Esquisses historiques. Par 
Jules Bovon. (Lausanne: Bridel; pp. 283; fr. 3.50.) This volume 
contains six papers, all relative to the first days of Christianity. In 
the first of these the author treats very instructively of the Christ of 
legend and the Christ of the gospels, pointing out the dignity and 
lifelikeness of the portrait of Jesus as drawn in the canonical gospels 
by furnishing a parallel portrait derived from apocryphal sources. 
The second essay is an exceedingly suggestive study of the temptation 
of Jesus as reported in Matthew. The third deals psychologically with 
the character and conduct of Judas Iscariot. The fourth gives the 
teaching of Paul on individual liberty. The fifth is on the subject of 
ministers and congregations in the apostolic church, and the last on 
the development of the literature of the New Testament.— Die Herr- 
lichkeit Jesu Christi. Nach den drei ersten Evangelien. Von Johannes 
Kunze. (Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1901; pp. 33; M. 0.50.) The 
sense in which the term “glory” (Herrlichkeit) is used in this essay is 
neither that of popular usage nor that of the Old Testament. In the first 
the conception is broad and vague, and admits of attributing glory to 
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almost anything. The second is restricted, and carries with it the 
notion of quasi-physical phenomena, such as those presented in the 
vision of Ezekiel (chaps. 1-3). Professor Kunze uses the term rather in 
the middle sense in which it is evidently used in the doxology at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer. In this sense it is something peculiar to 
God. Professor Kunze contends that such divine glory is claimed by 
Jesus for himself as portrayed in the three synoptic gospels. And in 
our judgment he successfully maintains his thesis by a careful collation 
and scientific exegesis of the utterances of Jesus as recorded by the 
first three evangelists. If, in the face of his argument, one should 
still feel disposed to deny the transcendent and unique element in the 
consciousness of Jesus evinced by this claim to divine glory, he must 
resort to the radical position that the synoptists do not give us an 
accurate portrait of Jesus.—A. C. ZENos. 


Foundation Truths of the Gospel: Essays Contributed to the Chris- 
tian. (London: Morgan & Scott; pp. viii--184; 3s. 6d.) The 
preface states that “‘the times call for a statement of evangelical truth 
in the language of the people. ‘ Ruin by the fall,’ ‘redemption by the 
blood of Christ,’ ‘regeneration by the Holy Spirit,’ are watchwords of 
the gospel; and here their meaning is set forth plainly and in har- 
mony with the teachings of Holy Writ.” To meet this need, this 
volume of essays, first contributed to a London religious paper, has 
been gathered. It is printed on very thick and light paper, in the 
effort to make the volume of considerable size out of rather slight 
material. The articles are distinctly conservative in tone, and are 
usually spiritual and kindly in spirit. There are nineteen essays, fol- 
lowing the general lines of the familiar treatise on systematic theology. 
Dr. J. Guinness Rogers writes on “‘ The Value of a Creed,” Rev. F. B. 
Meyer on “ The Fall,” Dr. A. T. Pierson on “ The Significance of the 
Cross,” and Henry Varley, the lay evangelist, on “ The Resurrection 
of Christ.”” Canon Girdlestone contributes the chapter on “ God,” 
and two essays on the “ Bible.”—W. E. Barton. 


Typical New Testament Conversions. By Frederick A. Noble. 
(Chicago: Revell, 1901; pp. 326; $1, wet.) The author discusses 
fifieen individual New Testament conversions and the conversion of 
the thousands on the day of Pentecost. This involves the exposition 
of some of the most instructive passages of the gospels and the Acts. 
And the work is skilfully done. The main object, kept constantly in 
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view, is to show what a vast variety there is in Christian experiences. 
While at bottom all such experiences are essentially the same, the 
processes of mind and heart through which genuine converts pass are 
as various as human faces or human dispositions. This vastly impor- 
tant lesson should be learned by all believers, since their pre-eminent 
work is the winning of souls to Christ; and they should no more 
expect all Christian experiences to be of the same type than they 
expect the flowers in their gardens to be all of one unvarying pattern. 

There are some slight blemishes. On p. 88, speaking of the testi- 
mony of the maid mentioned in Acts, chap. 16, the author says that it 
brought no credit to her, while he evidently means that it brought no 
credit to Paul and his associates. On p. 145 he refers to “Jonah 
and the whale ;” “great fish’? would be accurate. We noted also 
some ambiguous sentences. The proof-reading was not thorough. 
On p. 79 we have “uncompromising” for unpromising; p. 133, 
‘“‘on” for one; p. 203, “in” is repeated; p. 217, “at Joppa” for 
from Joppa; p. 219, “he” for be, but with “be” the sentence is 
meaningless ; p. 229, “Sir Thoman More;” p. 245, “haw” for how; 
p. 301, “saced” for sacred; p. 302, “baptized with the name of 
Jesus.” Somebody nodded.— GaLusHA ANDERSON. 


The Early Church: Its History and Literature. By James Orr. 
(New York: Armstrong, 1901; pp. 146; $0.60.) By following the 
chronological order, Professor Orr is able to present events, person- 
ages, writings, parties, etc., in their historic setting, but this necessitates 
the recurrence of the same kinds of matter in each new connection. 
For example, the persecutions are treated in no less than five of the 
ten chapters. By following the topical method the principal subjects 
would be treated continuously, and the impression would be more dis- 
tinct and enduring. Below the superficial question of historic method 
lies the deeper doubt of the utility of manuals of this kind. Events sc 
numerous and momentous as crowd the early years of Christianit’ 
cannot be packed into a nutshell. A few topics presented with enouga 
fulness to convey a definite impression are of more value than a mult- 
plicity of topics treated in a cursory way. This truth is*happily illw- 
trated in the author’s earlier and edifying discussion of Weglected Fic- 
tors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity —Er1 B. Hu.Bert. 


Des Basilius aus Achrida, Erzbischofs von Thessalonich, bier 
unedterte Dialoge. Von Josef Schmidt. (Miinchen: Lentner, 1901; 
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pp. 54; M. 1.60.) This is No. 7 of the publications of the Munich 
church history seminar. It is a contribution to the history of the 
Greek schism. Not much is known about Basilius, and yet he was 
one of the most important men of the time of Comenius. The whole 
period is not well known, and this pamphlet will be a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject. It contains a prolegomenon, consisting of a 
biographical sketch and an abridgment of the contents. Then follows 
the Greek text of the dialogue itself. — Regula Antiqua Fratrum et 
Sororum seu Tertit Ordinis Sancti Francisci. Nunc primum edidit 
Paul Sabatier. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1901; pp. xii-+ 30; fr. 3.50.) This 
is the first part of a series to consist of unedited documents, descrip- 
tions of manuscripts, pieces already published, but which are now very 
rare, and whose texts leave much to be desired. The first series will 
make a volume of about 400 pages, and can be had for 10 francs. 
The text of this document is found in the library of the convent of 
Capistran. It is faithfully reproduced from that manuscript, and care- 
fully annotated. The editor gives an introduction of sixteen pages. 
The entire work seems to be admirably done, and it is to be hoped 
that the entire enterprise will meet with the approval and support 
which it deserves. — Zhe Development of Doctrine from the Early 
Middle Ages to the Reformation. By John S. Banks. (London: 
Kelly, 1901; pp. viii+265; 2s. 6d.) In Vol. IV, p. go05, of this Jour- 
NAL Professor Banks’s Development of Doctrine During the Ancient Period 
of Church History was noticed. This volume continues the subject 
through the Reformation. The author relies much upon the same 
sources of information as in the preceding volume, but he criticises his 
sources freely and reaches his own conclusions. He maintains that 
Romanism today is more liberal than its creeds; that Protestantism 
and Romanism have many of the fundamentals of the faith in common; 
that the division between Calvinism and Arminianism is no longer so 
sharp and the strife no longer so bitter as formerly— for the simple 
reason that the two sides begin to realize that the root questions in the 
controversy are insoluble; that the question is no longer dogma or no 
dogma, but rather one of fixed dogma or dogma in. process of con- 
stant readjustment. The author’s sane and large-minded treatment of 
the subject is to be commended to all students seeking a brief and 
clear view of doctrinal development. — Zhe Reformation Dawn. By 
F. V..N. Painter. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society; pp. 
vi+ 245; $0.40.) The author of this little volume, belonging to the 
“Lutheran Handbook Series,” has met a present need in making a 
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careful review of the history of the great Protestant movement. This 
need was specially pressing just now, since the papacy is attempting to 
rewrite this history in the interests of Rome. In Romanism we see 
unity, co-operation, and zeal; in Protestantism, divisions, discord, and 
apathy. Yet he thinks that the divine logic of events is against 
Romanism, but much time would be saved if Protestants were more 
zealous. — Za controverse de l’apostolicité des églises de France au XIX* 
siecle. Par A. Houtin. (Paris: Fontemoing, 1901; pp. viii +136.) 
The controversy concerning the apostolicity of the churches of France 
is one of long standing. M. Houtin’s contribution to the subject is 
now in its second edition, revised and enlarged. He has gone very 
fully into the documents, and, on whatever side of the debate one may 
be, one will find here much of interest.— Zhe Crime of Christendom ; or, 
The Eastern Question from its Origin to the Present Time. By 
Daniel Seelye Gregory. (New York: The Abbey Press; pp. v-+330; 
$1.50.) Most readers will appreciate this little volume because it is a 
succinct and spirited account of the whole eastern question considered 
in the light of its history. The great races with their characters and 
purposes—as the Turk, the Russian, Great Britain, and the other 
races involved — are viewed in their relations to the subject in an 
introduction. Then follow chapters on “The Greek Revolution,” 
‘“‘The Crimean War—Its Aims and Results,’ “‘ The Slavic and Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-8,” “‘The Armenians and the Eastern Question,” 
“The Armenian Crisis and Massacres,” ‘‘The Latest Phases of the 
Eastern Question,” and “Conclusions, Possibilities, and Responsi- 
bilities.” The author, we think, proves that diplomacy, the concert of 
Europe, reformation of the Turk, have all failed and will continue to 
fail. The only true solution is to dispossess him of all governmental 
power, and not simply drive him out of his present possessions to 
continue to scourge the peoples of the farther East. He lays a heavy 
responsibility upon the nations of Europe that claim to be Christian, 
He speaks a good word for Russia.—J. W. MONCRIEF. 


An Introduction to Christian Mysticism. By Eleanor C. Gregory. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh. (Lon- 
don: Allenson, 1901; pp. 96; 1s. 6d., met.) One closes this treatise 
with a reassuring conviction of the noble effort of the Mystics to 
realize the being and presence of God. It was first read to a literary 
club of Portsmouth, England. Dr. Whyte, who has anew familiarized 
us with Boehme, St. Theresa, and John Bunyan, well says that whatever 
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may bring this generation into contact with the great spiritual 
writers is to be welcomed. To do this is the praiseworthy effort of 
the author. She touches pleasantly upon the surface of the subject. 
She does not make clear the distinction between the different coteries 
of the Mystics. This would no doubt have been attempted in a more 
elaborate treatment. The succession of Mystical thinkers is made to 
pass before us from Plato, Plotinus, and Augustine down to the 
Quietists and even Maeterlinck. To St. Bernard and the school of 
St. Victor is given the bare mention of their names. Emerson, fol- 
lowing the authority of Inge, is mentioned at some length. Whittier, 
who wrote of Tauler in the spirit of Tauler and Nicholas of Basel, is 
not named. Canon Kingsley is declared to be a more lofty character 
than Fénelon. But Fénelon will long be remembered. Our stock of 
English books on the Mystics is meager. The best part of Vaughan’s, 
one is almost tempted to say, is its title. Inge’s is a much better book. 
We have nothing else. This treatment assures us again that, apart from 
the rattle of our religious machinery, there are quiet paths of devotion 
where the intuitional man has his rights and the further things of 
God are perceived, ministering unto Christian character and peace.— 
Davip S. ScHAFF. 


Johannes a Lasco und der Sacramentsstreit. Ein Beitrag cur 
Geschichte der Reformationszeit. Von Dr. Kruske. (Leipzig: Diete- 
rich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1901; pp. xi + 216; M. 4.50.) This 
is a volume in the excellent series edited by N. Bonwetsch and R. See- 
berg, “Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche,” and forms 
the first part of the seventh volume. Its motto is the uncomplimentary 
remark of Farel to Calvin on August 16, 1556: “I don’t know how it 
comes, but the more a Lasco does, the less peace is produced.” This 
gives the key to the author’s position. He does not admire a Lasco; 
quite the contrary. But he goes into the matter thoroughly, with the 
design of showing that a Lasco was so wedded to his Calvinistic con- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper, and so determined to force it upon every- 
one, that, although sincerely desirous of promoting union among the 
jarring divisions of the Protestant host, he completely failed. Like 
the good bishops with their famous quadrilateral, he sought Christian 
unity by insisting that everyone should go his way. A Lasco’s failure 
was most pronounced, the author declares, in Poland, among his own 
countrymen. The book is written in a critical and unsympathetic 
spirit. Is the author ashamed of his baptismal name? His use of the 
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surname only is unworthy of a historian. The book is indexed.—Die 
Augsburger Reformation in den Jahren 1533/3¢. Von Karl Wolfart. 
(Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1901; pp. 158; 
M. 3.50.) This is the second part of the seventh volume of Bon- 
wetsch and Seeberg’s excellent series referred to just now. In a word, 
it is itself excellent. Among the many places subjected by German 
scholars to a minute study as to their relation to the great “ Los-von- 
Rom” movement of the sixteenth century we must now put Augsburg. 
It is remarkable that it has been so neglected. Considering the politi- 
cal importance of the city and its great confessional interest as the 
scene of the memorable diet of 1530, it would seem likely to have 
early attention paid to it. But the delay has perhaps been an advan- 
tage, for Wolfart, its first historian, has style, enthusiasm, historical 
instinct, sense of proportion, and, we judge, also youth. With such 
a combination of qualities at command he has produced a noteworthy 
book. It is really interesting, and in a quiet way graphic. He has 
gone to the printed sources, which he enumerates, and has also used 
manuscript sources, some, no doubt, for the first time; and some of these 
he prints in his appendix. Thus he has made an honest effort to get at 
the facts. But alas! he was so eager to print his book that he forgot 
to provide an index.—Die Gegenreformation in Graz in den Jahren 
1582-1585. 145 Actenstiicke aus zwei bisher unbekannten Acten- 
sammlungen vom Jahre 1585. Im Auszuge mitgetheilt von J. Loserth. 
(Gratz: Selbstverlag der Historischen Landes-Commission fiir Steier- 
mark, 1900; pp. 128; M.o.g0.) Anyone interested in the counter- 
Reformation, especially in the city of Graz (or Gratz), the capital of 
Styria, will find this pamphlet invaluable. The fact that the selections 
from the archives here given were made and are here printed by J. 
Loserth, the famous Wyclif scholar, is a guarantee that they are intelli- 
gently made and correctly printed. The archives are proof that the 
drastic measures used in Styria to force all into at least outward con- 
formity to Rome were not approved by others than the immediate 
sufferers. The extracts are briefly introduced. Loserth came upon 
the documents in the course of general studies in the period. The 
language throughout is German, but such German !—JSettrdge sur 
Reformationsgeschichte aus Biichern und Handschriften der Zwickauer 
Ratsschulbibliothek. Von Otto Clemen. Erstes Heft. (Berlin: 
Schwetschke, 1900; pp. 83; M. 2.40.)—These are veritable “chips from 
a German workshop”! And only a sharp ax wielded by a strong arm 
upon a large tree could have produced such chips. In itself the 
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miscellaneous information here brought together has little interest, but it 
contributes to that perfect whole which German assiduity is so indus- 
triously laboring to produce, when every scrap of knowledge from the 
times of the Reformation will be gathered up. The occasion of the 
present publication is the exploration of its treasures, made by Dr. 
Clemen preliminary to printing the part of the catalogue of the library 
of the “ Ratsschule’”’ which relates to the Reformation. He has dis- 
covered many books and manuscripts which throw light upon prob- 
lems in unexpected fashion, and so he sends forth the Beitrdge now 
under notice and proposes to follow them by others. Of especial inter- 
est are (1) the discussion of the first appearance of pasquinades in Ger- 
man Reformation literature ; (2) the categorical denial of the alleged 
recantation of the first evangelical martyrs, July 1, 1523, at Brussels ; 
and (3) the sketch of Antonius Musa, one of the now forgotten worthies 
who in the first half of the sixteenth century contributed to the success 
of the Protestant cause.— S. M. JACKSON. 


Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James V7. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by G. W. Sprott. (Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 
1901; pp. lvi+-165; 4s., ne¢).— The Book of Common Order of the Church 
of Scotland, commonly known as John Knox’s Liturgy. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by G. W. Sprott. (/did., 1901; pp. lxiii+ 
210; 48. 6d., met).— The Westminster Directory. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Thomas Leishman. (Jéid., 1901; pp. xliii+ 
205; 48., met.) A desire has recently been awakened for information 
as to the worship of the church of Scotland in earlier times, and the 
Church Service Society is meeting this desire by editing a series of 
volumes containing “the Liturgies and Orders of Divine Service used 
or prepared for use in the Church of Scotland since the Reformation.” 
Six volumes have appeared thus far, of which the above are a part. 
After the Reformation, the Prayer Book of Edward VI. was used for a 
few years in public worship by the Scottish church, but was soon super- 
seded by the Book of Common Order, or Knox’s Liturgy, which was 
the Book of Geneva remodeled. The first volume of the above books 
contains the liturgies in use prior to the Book of Common Order 
and during the period of dissatisfaction with Edward’s Prayer Book, 
while the second volume contains in full the order of worship which 
embodied the law of the church until 1645. At that time the West- 
minster Directory, a revision of all orders of worship, was laid before 
the General Assembly, and, being approved by it, became the author- 
ized book of worship. The text of this directory is contained in the 
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third volume. Aside from the main text of these books, which has 
more than ordinary interest, especially as part of it is from hitherto 
unpublished MSS., the historical introduction and the appended notes 
are of much value.—W. P. BEHAN. 


The Unitarian Church, \ts History and Characteristics: A State- 
ment. By Joseph Henry Crooker,D.D. (Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, 1902; pp. 64; for free distribution.) In this brief but 
compact pamphlet Dr. Crooker aims to set forth the history, principles, 
fruits, and aspirations of the Unitarian church. It is written in an 
earnest, sympathethic, discriminating spirit, and is a marvel of con- 
densation. The author shows both skill and sobriety of judgment 
in threading his way through ecclesiastical history and indicating the 
various lines of liberal thought. The one fault of the pamphlet is that 
so almost unavoidable in any apologetic attempt — the fault of assuming 
that the rest of the world is “coming our way,” when, in fact, the whole 
world, we with it, is moving on to new points of view. The historical 
spirit, and indeed the entire modern spirit, has taken possession of 
Unitarianism and transformed its theology and its life no less really 
than it is transforming the rest of Christendom. The Unitarian church, 
in its more recent history, has had the advantage, confessedly great, of 
meeting this spirit of the modern world with less zmpedimenta than has 
been the fortune of some others.—FREDERIC E. DEWHURST. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. Wis Life and Ministry; Minister of the 
City Temple, London. By Albert Dawson. (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1901; pp. 176; $0.75.) Mr. Dawson takes pains to explain in 
the preface of his little book that it is written from an absolutely inde- 
pendent point of view, since he is not now in Dr. Parker’s service. 
The explanation is hardly needed. While the reader may smile over 
this long-drawn eulogy, he will not doubt its entire sincerity. It is 
the naive praise of a frank idolater. Of criticism there is not a single 
sentence. But Dr. Parker survives this trying ordeal. It is possible 
to read this preposterous book, even the amazing chapter entitled 
“ Anecdotes and Incidents,” and lay it down with the conviction 
unshaken that Joseph Parker is not only one of the greatest preachers 
of his generation, but a good man, who has abundantly earned the 
honors he wears.— Zhe Practical Life Work of Henry Drummond. 
By Cuthbert Lennox. With an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
(New York: James Pott & Co., 1901; pp. xxii+ 244; $1, e¢.) George 
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Adam Smith has already written the life of Henry Drummond with 
candor, sympathy, abundant detail, and unerring discrimination and 
taste. One eyes a new “life” of Drummond with suspicion. Was it 
necessary to tell the story again? The preface claims justification for 
the new book on the ground of fresh material and first-hand infor- 
mation, and in particular of a fuller treatment of Henry Drummond’s 
“aggressive Christian work.” From this point of view the book, it 
must be cordially conceded, has a distinctive value. It presents an 
attractive picture of “Drummond the evangelist” which it must do 
every Christian man good to study; and it will win many readers, one 
hopes, among the people who are, or think themselves, too busy to 
read the larger biography by Dr. Smith. For no one who loves manly 
goodness can afford to be a stranger to Henry Drummond. The book 
is well made, with three excellent portraits, a table of contents, and an 
index.—Henry Drummond. By James T.Simpson. (‘ Famous Scots” 
series.) (New York: Scribner, 1901 ; pp. 164; $0.75.) Mr. Simpson’s 
little volume is entitled to a place of its own among the books on 
Drummond chiefly by its method. Not that it does not contain some 
fresh material. The letters published here for the first time are inter- 
esting and lively personal details abound. But the distinguishing 
merit of the book is its arrangement. Following the narrative of Part 
I, which flows on in a clear rapid stream, comes in Part II a summing 
up of Drummond’s achievement in three chapters entitled respectively 
“Science,” “Science and Religion,” and “Religion.” These summa- 
ries are critical, not eulogistic merely. The reader who would learn 
what Drummond stands for both in the realm of science and in the 
religious world will appreciate the skill with which this matter has been 
sifted out from the narrative and presented in these candid and judi- 
cious statements.— A. K. PARKER. 


Grundriss der Encyklopaddie der Theologie. Von A. Dorner. (Ber- 
lin: Reimar, 1901; pp. viili-+-142; M. 3.) This volume is well 
adapted for an introductory handbook for students of theology. It 
consistently confines itself to the task of indicating as briefly as 
possible the scope and method of each discipline in theological science. 
No attempt is made to summarize the content of the several branches, 
but merely to define their purpose and method. From a technical 
point of view the chief excellence of the book consists in the unswerv- 
ing loyalty of the author to the principle of the scientific independ- 
ence of all theological study. He therefore denies the legitimacy of 
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ecclesiastical or confessional restrictions, believing that the church will 
be better served by seekers after truth than by advocates of a creed. 
The main divisions of theology—scientific and practical —corre- 
spond roughly to the distinctions between pure and applied science. 
Scientific theology contains two main groups: historical theology, 
which includes all descriptive study, and speculative theology, which 
sets forth the normative principle of Christianity. The latter pre- 
supposes familiarity with the former. The point which will be most 
likely to provoke dissent is the inclusion of dogmatics among the his- 
torical disciplines. It thus becomes a mere description of the present 
Glaubensilehre of the church—a subdivision of symbolics (p.93). Thus 
dogmatics and ethics are separated, the one having no normative func- 
tion, while the other has. It would seem that here the author allows 
his zeal for objective accuracy to blind him to the fact that Chris- 
tian faith furnishes a norm for belief as well as for conduct. Is it 
true, as he assérts, that this normative aspect can be adequately treated 
by apologetics ?>— Zhe Doom of Dogma and the Dawn of Truth. By 
Henry Frank. (New York: Putnam, 1901; pp. xxi+ 398; $2.) The 
caricature of Christianity here presented leads to the suspicion that, 
although the author has “held responsible places in different evan- 
gelical denominations” (p. iv), he cannot have experienced evangelical 
faith. If orthodox Christianity were what he represents it to be, we 
should be eager to have him make good the extraordinary statement 
“that in every age the great majority of the devout and earnest Chris- 
tians have been the heretics” (p. 304). As the motto of the religion 
of the future he gives us the following: “Doubt, not Faith, is the 
Redeemer of the Race” (p. 384). We recommend to the author his 
own advice, to “observe how much safer is the voice of history than 
the rhapsody of a prophet” (p. 307). He has given us quotations from 
books in the place of scholarship, and high-sounding rhetoric in the 
place of argument.— De /’ habitation du Saint Esprit dans les ames justes, 
d’aprés la doctrine de Saint Thomas d’Aquin. 2™ édition. Par R. P. 
Barthélemy Froget. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1900; pp. xvi+ 493; fr. 5.) 
This is not primarily a historical study, as might be inferred from the 
title, but rather a practical treatise written by a preacher. It is a lucid 
exposition of the doctrine of the indwelling of the spirit of God with 
religious applications. The author distinguishes between the causal 
presence of God in all the universe and the personal presence of God 
in the soul of the Christian. The results of this divine presence in 
the various virtues and gifts of the Spirit are discussed and illustrated. 
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An appendix is devoted to the refutation of the doctrine of Petavius, 
that the work of the Spirit is distinct from that of the entire Trinity. 
Much in the book is suggestive and helpful to any Christian. The 
Protestant reader, however, will find difficulty with the theory 
that the work of the Spirit is made effectual by the mysterious 
physical power of grace infused through the sacraments. He will read 
with amusement the statement that the absence of this physical trans- 
formation makes impossible any spiritual transformation in justification 
(p. 258). To the Protestant the magic operation of a supernatural 
force beyond the reach of conscious observation seems too vague and 
unreal to satisfy the demand for an assurance of the truth of religious 
experience. The failure to show the psychological reality of religion 
is an inevitable defect of sacramentalism and of traditionalism in 
theology.— Weissagung und Wunder im Zusammenhang der Heilsge- 
schichte. Von Hermann Cremer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1900; 
pp. 84; M. 1.20.) This discussion is based on a sharp distinction 
between nature history and redemption history. Prophecy and mir- 
acles are significant only for the latter. The reality of miracles is to be 
determined, not by natural science or by historical investigation, but by 
religious insight. The traditional conception of the biblical narra- 
tives is defended on this ground against the evolution theory and 
against modern critical views. The author’s purpose to defend a genu- 
ine revelation is commendable ; but his failure to appreciate the real 
significance of scientific and historical criticism makes the argument 
convincing only to those who already are convinced.—Die Bedeutung 
des Artikels von der Gottheit Christi fiir die Ethik. Von Hermann 
Cremer. (Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1901; pp. 32; M. 0.50.) 
Christian ethics cannot be detached from dogmatics, because the 
moral conduct of the Christian grows out of the transformed character 
resulting from divine redemption. ‘No one can develop himself into 
a child of God. One becomes righteous, not by evolution, but solely 
through grace.” (P. 20.) The author declares that the theory of 
evolution is uncompromisingly opposed to the Christian doctrine of 
redemption, which he expounds in strictly orthodox fashion.— GERALD 
BIRNEY SMITH. 


Heidentum und Offenbarungsreligion. Ein Vortrag. Von F. Barth. 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 18; M. 0.30.) This pamphlet 
is a vigorous presentation of the fundamental differences between the 
religion of the Old and New Testaments and the ethnic religions. 
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The author believes that comparative religion will serve to emphasize 
the truly valuable and unique in Christianity. After pointing out 
various elements in which Christianity and heathenism do not essen- 
tially differ, he finds the biblical religion unique in its character as a 
revelation of God and truth in history. The conclusion is not any- 
thing very new, and the method of its presentation rather common- 
place.— Science and Faith: An Address. By John Gray McKendrick. 
(Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 1900; pp. 76; 1s., me¢.) The 
author, professor of physiology in the University of Glasgow, originally 
delivered this address in various churches of Glasgow. It is a thought- 
ful utterance of a student of physical science, the conclusion of which 
is that there is a territory to the borders of which physical science can 
lead, the existence of which it cannot deny, but on which it can give 
no positive assertions. This is the sphere of religion, of faith.— Zhe 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Stewart D. F. Salmond. Fourth 
edition, revised throughout and reset. (Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: imported by Scribner, 1901; pp. xix + 565; $3, met.) This 
new edition of the now standard work of Professor Salmond, published 
at a reduced price, will, we hope, serve to make the book known to a 
much wider circle of readers. Its reverent yet scientific attitude, its 
cautious yet generous scholarship, are just the elements needed in 
dealing with this difficult subject. The many American friends of the 
author rejoice that he gave himself to such a task, and that so hearty 
commendation on all sides has greeted his achievement. May many 
more editions of the work be called for! — Christianity Supernatural: 
A Brief Essay on Christian Evidence. By Henry Collins Minton. 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900; pp. 167; $0.75.) This 
stimulating little book is written quite along orthodox Presbyterian 
lines. It is therefore full of positive assertions on miracle, prophecy, 
Scripture, and the supernatural— assertions which modern science in 
the natural and in the biblical spheres would largely discount. Its 
style is breezy and bold, hardly the style in which to present evidence 
on problems so difficult. The old mistake is made of ascribing to 
James Russell Lowell the well-known statement about the “place ten 
miles square” where the “ gospel of Christ has not first gone and made 
it decent.” It was really written by H. L. Hastings. To everyone who 
occupies the inquiring attitude on the important topics taken up in 
this book the discussion will afford a convenient test of his progress, 
‘ whether upward or downward.—Geo. S. GooDsPEED. 
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Christianisme et religion. Par Jules Bovon. (Lausanne: Bridel, 
1900; pp. viii + 299; fr. 3.) Professor Bovon may be characterized, 
broadly speaking, as a theologian of the mediating school. His 
standpoint is not that of the older biblicists who take the words of the 
Christian Scriptures as their ultimate source and norm of authority in 
theology. Neither is it that of the more recent subjectivists who base 
theology on the consciousness, either purely human and natural or 
Christianized, and thus made competent to serve as a safe guide to 
absolute truth in religion. Christian theology is to him the science 
which systematizes the facts of the Christian religion as created by 
faith in Jesus Christ. The Bible furnishes the main body of these 
facts. It is the most immediate and direct product of that faith. It 
is to be examined with no less diligence and interpreted with no less 
care and regard for accurate and thorough knowledge than if taken as 
the biblicists took it. Upon this basis the author writes the seven 
essays, collected together in this volume from various periodicals, 
where they had appeared previously. They are on such subjects as 
religious truth, the Word made flesh, the Christ of Calvary, faith, justi- 
fication, holiness, and election. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
views he presents are fresh and suggestive. Even those who may not 
agree with him at every point will find him a stimulating thinker. 
The paper on the atonement (the Christ of Calvary) is especially well 
thought out and helpful.— Ze mouvement religieux: Etudes et dis- 
cours. Par L. Birot. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1901; pp. xvi+361; fr. 3.50.) 
This collection of essays opens with a vigorous and rigorous critique 
of a work entitled Za vie et Ja pensée, by Emile Bournouf. M. Bournouf 
had put himself decidedly on the side of materialism in its warfare 
against the Christian religion. Reviving the atomism of Democritus 
and Lucretius, and furnishing it with modern apparel, he had given it 
to the French public as the result of a long and laborious life spent in 
the study of philosophical and religious problems. M. Birot subjects 
this system to a thorough and searching examination, and shows how 
utterly unsatisfying it is from the religious as well as from the philo- 
sophical point of view. As a piece of courteous and yet unsparing 
polemic the essay is a model. The other papers in the volume treat 
of various subjects of interest, historical, literary, and philosophical. 
They are all written from the Roman Catholic view-point, but, dealing 
as they do with the fundamental points which all Christian thinkers 
hold in common, the principles and conclusions contained in them 
will be recognized as valid by Protestants as well as Catholics. — 
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Justification by Faith and Other Sacred Trusts in Harmony and Correla- 
tion. By W. H. Holden. (London: Skeffington, 1901 ; pp. viii+ 1o1; 
2s. 6d.) Justification, according to Mr. Holden, is the favor of God 
obtained by man through the right attitude toward him —the attitude 
of faith. But faith includes, and grows into, good works. The anti- 
thesis, therefore, between faith and good works is not to be sharply 
drawn. Justification is not a peculiarly Christian acquisition. The 
heathen, as well as the pre-Christian saints of the old dispensation, 
have and do secure it. Wherever men exercise faith toward God 
they are justified. But justification is very distinct from salvation, and 
to confuse the two is as pernicious as it is common. This is the view 
of Mr. Holden. It is certainly interesting and plausible. It would be 
worthy of more serious consideration, were it presented as the result of 
an inductive study of the New Testament teachings on the subject. 
Instead of this, it is transparently devised in the interests of a 
sacramentarian view of the gospel. The reviewer should not, there- 
fore, be censured if he touches on it rather lightly—A. C. ZENos. 


Protestant Principles. By J. Monro Gibson. (=“ Christian Study 
Manuals.”) (New York: Armstrong & Son; pp. xii+171; $0.60.) A 
brief, detailed statement of the difference between Protestant and 
Catholic doctrines, with topics for further study suggested at the end 
of each chapter. The book is intended for the popular reader, and 


will well serve its purpose. The value of the work, however, might 
have been greatly increased by pointing out more clearly the fumda- 
mental difference between Protestantism and Catholicism —zd. ¢., the 
essential principle of each—and then by showing the significance of 
each principle for the entire life of man.— E. A. HANLEY. 


Kultus- und Geschichtsreligion (Pelagianismus und Augustinismus). 
Ein Beitrag zur religidsen Psychologie und Volkskunde. Von Joh. 
Jiingst. (Giessen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 79; M.1.60.) This book is nota 
résumé of Augustinianism or Pelagianism in Christian theology, nor is 
it a treatise on the doctrinal problems for which these two great sys- 
tems of thought stand. These are not even stated. The author 
attempts to show how these two fundamentally different views of man’s 
relation to the Almighty have influenced Christian life and worship. 
His conclusion is that both systems of thought mutually supplement 
each other, when their practical influence is observed; Pelagianism 
lacking the sure ethical criterion and Augustinianism the uplifting 
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religious forms. The book is somewhat abstruse in the early chapters ; 
in the later portions, however, the author’s observations of Christian 
life in both the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches are as correct 
as his criticisms are candid.— Volkstiimliche Apologie. Von C. G. Steude. 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 70; M. 0.80.) According to the 
author’s contention, the most pernicious assaults upon Christianity in 
Germany at the present time are made by an anti-Christian press, 
largely under Jewish influence or control, and by the rapidly growing 
Social Democracy. He quotes extensively from this contemporaneous 
literature to show the nature and scope of these assaults. His plea is 
for a defense of Christianity which shall in its form be within the 
comprehension of those who would not read the more elaborate and 
scientific apologies. If any good shall come from apologetics, the 
literature must be popularly written. He thinks a more extensive use 
ought to be made of the platform and the pulpit to ward off the 
attacks upon Christianity. The book under review is in itself a good 
example of what is meant by popular apologetics.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


The Unfolding of Baptist Doctrine. An Address to the Students of 
Drew (M. E.) Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. By Norman 
Fox. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society; pp. 39 ; 
$0.10.) Before a Methodist theological seminary the author of this 
scholarly address sets forth without let or hindrance the principles by 


which Baptists are controlled. Such an incident is a sign of the times. 
Christian denominations no longer wage war upon one another, but, 
while co-operating with each other in the great work of saving men, 
are able in love candidly to discuss the things in which they differ. 
Our author presents to his Methodist brethren the views of Baptists 
with absolute fidelity and freedom, and notes with particularity the 
things in which Methodists and Baptists are in happy agreement. 
The address is clear and forceful in thought, but on p. 35 the sentence, 
“It would be better to do Ze the Friends,” is unquestionably a gross 
barbarism of speech.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Church Building. A Study of the Principles of Architecture in 
Their Relation to the Church. By Ralph Adams Cram. (Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1901; pp. 227; plans and cuts, etc.; $2.50, met.) 
Americans, as Bishop Potter has recently said, are apt to underrate the 
“value of the visible in religion.” Especially is this true of those 
non-Anglican in faith. This book will serve as a corrective, for it is a 
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timely and earnest plea to the general reader from a churchman’s 
point of view for more careful, conscientious, and intelligent church 
building. The author believes that the root of the best ecclesiastical 
architecture is to be found in the English Gothic of the early sixteenth 
century. He shows how, with modern modifications varied according 
to conditions and localities, it can be applied to all forms of church 
structure from the country chapel to the great cathedral. The work is 
choicely printed, profusely illustrated with reproductions of good and 
bad architecture, and contains an interesting chapter on interior deco- 
ration and furnishing.— JoHn P. LENox. 


Die Homilettk und die Katechetik des Andreas Hyperius. Ver- 
deutscht und mit Ejinleitungen versehen, von E. Chr. Achelis und 
Eugen Sachsse. (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1901; pp. iv+ 214; 
M. 3.) Andreas Hyperius (Gerhard), born in Flanders in 1511, 
became a professor of theology at Marburg in 1542, which position he 
held until his death in 1564. From contemporary notes we learn that 
he was a man highly respected both for his learning and his exem- 
plary life. He is said to have been exceedingly popular with the 
students on account of the personal interest he took inthem. He 
left a few treatises in Latin on subjects connected with practical 
theology, which, though republished several times in the seventeenth 
century, were unknown to our present generation until in 1854, when 
attention was again directed to them. In the book before us we have 
a translation of two of his most valuable works, one a treatise on 
‘‘Homiletics” (pp. 1-146) and the other on “ Catechetical Instruc- 
tion” (pp. 147-214). Each treatise is preceded by some valuable 
introductory matter. The special interest in both of these treatises for 
our time is probably historical only, in that the ‘‘ Homiletics” was the 
first book which broke away from the formal scholastic rules of sermon- 
making and clearly defined the difference between rhetoric and homi- 
letics, between the forum and the pulpit. In the second treatise 
Hyperius’s main object seems to have been to stimulate the Protestant 
clergy of his day to more care and industry in the Christian training 
of the youth. He holds up to them as an example the catechumenate 
of the early church. The reader will find many of the suggestions of 
Hyperius valuable, when he reflects that catechetical instruction in the 
sixteenth century was much more needed than it possibly is today.— 
Hausbrot. Ein Jahrgang neuer Evangelien-Predigten. Von Bruno v. 
Hiilsen. (Leipzig: Striibig, 1901; pp. viii+ 373; M. 4.) This volume 
contains sixty-three sermons, one for each Sunday and the principal 
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holidays of the church year, all of them on some passage from the 
gospels but one, and that one is the sermon for Sylvester evening, the 
subject for which is the ninetieth psalm. The book is a good illus- 
tration of the homily, which today is much more prevalent in the 
German state church than it is in the American pulpit. The thought 
is clothed in simple and vigorous German. There is also a pleasing 
warmth of religious feeling in the sermons, from which we may infer 
that they will really become “ Hausbrot”’ to such readers who take the 
time to meditate upon them as they read.—ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Musical Ministries in the Church. By Waldo S. Pratt. (Chicago: 
Revell, 1901; pp. 176; $1, met.) The book begins with a rapid, 
untechnical survey of the history of ecclesiastical music, professedly 
incomplete, but sufficient to impress the reader with the important 
part which religion has played in the development of the art of music, 
and, conversely, with the important influence which music has had in 
the expression and stimulation of Christian feeling. In the opening 
chapter, the conclusion is reached that there is “an obstinate belief that 
music in connection with religion has certain unattained ideal values.”’ 
“ The real problem about church music, then, is not whether or not it has 
substantial values with reference to religion as an experience, but how 
better to realize its ideals by practical means.” In the succeeding chap- 
ters upon “ Hymns and Hymnology,” “ The Choir,” and “The Organ 
and the Organist” the author sets forth the meaning of their various 
functions, and for certain defects points out practical remedies which 
naturally suggest themselves after the proper ideal has been grasped. 
The book should prove of more than ordinary helpfulness to organists 
and singers, to those who serve the churches as music committees, and 
especially to ministers, upon whom in greatest measure the spiritual 
burden of even the supposedly purely musical features of the church 
devolve. Professor Pratt says rightly and forcefully: “ From him [the 
minister] will radiate, whether he wills it or not, a pervasive influence 
which shall either invigorate or deaden all practical efficiency.” 
Accordingly the last chapter of the book is devoted to a survey of the 
minister’s responsibility. Appendices are added, giving bibliography.— 
Die Lauretanische Litanei. Historisch-kritische Studien. Von Angelo 
de Santi. Aus dem Italienischen iibersetzt von Johann Nérpel. (Pader- 
born: F. Schéningh, 1900; pp. 134; M. 3.60.) This treatise is an 
attempt to prove that the Litany of the Virgin Mary, now called the 
Lauretan, had its origin in Loretto, where it was first used as a form of 
private prayer during the famine of 1348, having developed by a natural 
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process of growth from the more commonly used All Saints’ Litany; 
and that its use spread all over Italy until it almost supplanted the 
earlier litany. The fact that it does not appear in print until 1576 is 
the basis of a recent (1895) theory of Sauer, that the Lauretan 
Litany was brought to Loretto by pilgrims, for which he adduces 
further internal evidence. Our author, therefore, after stating that 
the litany was not known at Rome until 1587, concludes that the 
proof is irrefutable that it was not framed in that city and sent to 
Loretto, and devotes much space to internal evidence in support of his 
position. He makes close comparisons of Marian litanies existing 
previous to the Lauretan, and completes the book with citations of 
various litanies of the Virgin in their present form. It is the last and 
‘most valuable contribution to a subject of interest to students of 
litanies.— Das evangelische Kirchenlied nach seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung. Von Johannes Westphal. (Leipzig: Diirr, 1901; pp. 
xvi+ 198; M. 2.70.) Professor Westphal, in this little text-book, 
presents historically the development of song literature of the church 
from New Testament times to present German hymn writers. His 
topics are, respectively: ‘‘Church Song from its Start in Apostolic 
Times to the Beginning of the Reformation,” “German Evangelical 
Church Song,” and “Evangelical Church Song of the Reformed 
Church of the Separatists.”” The book is not an anthology, for with 
such a subject he is able merely to offer the briefest account of the 
various movements and to give to each writer a few words of biography 
and a discussion of his principal hymns without quoting them. The 
order and proportion of his material and the significance of his anno- 
tations make the book a valuable aid to the study of German hymn 
literature. A topical appendix of the most valuable pre-Reformation 
hymns, a bibliography, and indices of hymns and authors complete 
the book.— Geo. C. Gow. 


A Book of Common Worship. Prepared under Direction of the 
New York State Conference of Religion by a Committee on the Possi- 
bilities of Common Worship. (New York: Putnam, 1900; pp.x-+ 418; 
$1.) The committee which prepared this book consisted of R. Heber 
Newton, Gustav Gottheil, and Thomas R. Slicer. They have searched 
through the various religious books of ethnic, Jewish, and Christian 
literature for the gems of morality and religion, whether prayers, 
hymns, or Scripture passages, arranged them under suitable rubrics, 
and published them in this handy and neat volume. The Jewish and 
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Christian Scripture selections are kept separate from the ethnic scrip- 
tures. ‘The source of each quotation is indicated in an elaborate index. 
As a convenient collection of the best thoughts on the highest themes 
drawn from world-literature, it will be found useful to everyone, even 
though the extent of its service in religious assemblies may prove to 
be limited.— Gro. S. GOODSPEED. 


The Sunny Side of Christianity, by Charles H. Parkhurst (Chicago : 
Revell, 1901 ; pp. 123; $0.60, we?) is a glowing treatment of the vital 
principle of love in the Christian’s life. It shows how love melts 
mountains of difficulty, lets sunshine into the dark avenues of life, and 
opens before the Christian untold possibilities for good. The book is 
full of dynamic energy.—IRa M. PRICE. 


Times of Retirement: Devotional Meditations. By George Mathe- 
son. (Chicago: Revell; pp. 301; $1.25, ze.) The blind preacher of 
Scotland enjoys a deserved popularity. He is at his best in devo- 
tional sermonettes, such as appear in this volume. While written for 
times of retirement, they are very brief, intended to be read quickly 
and thought of afterward. Each begins with a little meditation or 
homily on a Scripture text and merges into a prayer of aspiration. 
The volume contains a biographical sketch by Rev. D. MacMillan, 
editor of the Saint Andrew, the Scotch periodical to which originally 
these little sermons were contributed.— Christ and Life. By Robert E. 
Speer. (Chicago: Revell, 1901; pp. 230; $1, met.) Mr. Speer is a 
very sane and helpful writer on practical religious topics. The twenty- 
three chapters which compose this book have all appeared in print 
before, in various religious publications. They are brief, sensible 
articles, especially helpful to young people, and well worth preserving 
in this form.—W. E. Barton. 


The Things Above. By George G. Findlay. (London: Kelly, 
1901; pp. 256; 2s. 6d.) This volume is one of the second series of 
“Helps Heavenward,” edited by W. L. Watkinson and Arthur E. 
Gregory. ‘Coming to Mount Zion,” “Maran Atha,” “ The Ascen- 
sion of Jesus,” are chapter titles taken at random which indicate the 
scope and spirit of the book. It belongs to the general type of mil- 
lenarian literature. It regards the scientific and social tendency of the 
present age as a tendency away from the pure spirit of Christianity. 
It speaks of this ‘‘ Sadducean age which forgets or disbelieves in the 
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angels of the Bible.” The book is a plea for the spiritual life, but the 
spirituality for which it pleads lacks reality. It is very plainly not “of 
the world,” but it is just as plainly not “in the world,” and herein, 
with all its class, it differs from the religion of Jesus, who knew how to 
weld together reality and spirituality — FREDERIC E. DEwHuRsT. 


The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. By John R. 
Mott. (New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 1901; pp. 250; bibliography; $0.35.) In this remarkably 
clear, pungent, and powerful argument the leader of the student move- 
ment, in his best vein, has presented a plea for foreign missions from 
which there is no escape save in the positive rejection of Christianity 
itself. The definition of evangelization is sane and avoids all purely 
speculative vagaries and side issues. The obligation is enforced by 
cogent and sustained reasoning from Christian premises. The diffi- 
culties and forces are treated soberly, yet with the energy of conviction. 
The closing words are the clarion call of faith. In remarkable har- 
mony with the book are the selections from the famous missionary 
address of our own Professor Northrup of blessed memory.—C. R. 
HENDERSON. 


Via Christi: An Introduction to the Study of Missions. By Louise 


Manning Hodgkins. (New York: Macmillan, 1902; pp. xix+ 251; 
$0.50, net; paper, $0.30, ne¢.) This little book was prepared at the 
request of a “representative committee” of the Women’s Boards of 
Missions in the United States and Canada, and is the first of a pro- 
posed series in aid of a more thorough study of missions. In six 
chapters it marks off six great periods of missionary endeavor, defined 
by Constantine, Charlemagne, Bernard of Clairvaux, Luther, the Halle 
missionaries, Carey, and Judson. To each chapter are added “ themes 
for study,” illustrative selections, tables of dates, and lists of books of 
reference. Under the direction of a well-informed leader a mission 
circle might find this manual convenient and helpful; but it will do 
little for the general reader. The “selections from the period” are 
useful so far as they are taken from books not easily accessible ; but 
the inclusion in these “selections” of hymns to be found in every 
hymn-book is sheer padding. The make-up of the book is very 
attractive.—Men of Might in India Missions. The Leaders and Their 
Epochs, 1706-1899. By Helen H. Holcomb. (Chicago: Revell, 
1901; pp. 352; $1.25, met.) The “men of might” in this book are 
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thirteen in number, beginning with Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and clos- 
ing with Samuel H. Kellogg, and to each biographical sketch about 
twenty-five pages are allotted. The names chosen may fairly be said to 
include the best-known leaders in Christian education and evangeliza- 
tion in India. The narratives are accurate and dull. One must be 
immensely interested in missions before the book is opened, if one is 
to read it without yawning, so unrelieved and monotonous is the style 
and so trivial are many of the incidents recorded. There is no attempt 
to supply the background of the particular life under consideration, to 
set forth clearly its task, to sum up comprehensively its achievement. 
The reader seeks in vain in these pages for a discriminating adjective 
or a quotable sentence. These popular books on missions would not 
be published if there were not a demand for them. Would that the 
demand might be adequately met by a student who has mastered his 
subject, who can distinguish large things from small, and can write of 
the large things in a clear, flowing, picturesque narrative. Mission 
boards and circles will rise up to call that man blessed, and his name 
and his praise will be in all the churches.— A. K. PARKER. 


The Old Evangel and the New Evangelism. By Charles Aubrey 
Eaton. (Chicago: Revell, 1901; pp. 162; $0.75.) The church gen- 
erally expects a revival. This expectation is reasonable. The need of 
it is manifest to all. By it the power of the church would be vastly 
augmented. To secure it believers must be separate from the world, 
must offer prayer born of faith, believe God’s word, have the sympathy 
that God has for sinners, and believe in the reality of conversion like 
that wrought in Saul of Tarsus. The author’s thought is weighty and 
clear; his style is simple and direct, though somewhat diffuse. But 
there are some slight blemishes. He splits most of his infinitives. At 
times sense seems to be lost in sound. He says that “the truth is a 
whole, perfect, loving, serving, seeing, personal humanity.” Such a 
sentence lands an ordinary mortal in the fog. Then he speaks of 
“elemental truths which foundation all human life.” This is a 
brand-new verb too barbarous for civilized English. Moreover, we 
must gently protest against such teaching as this: “There is no love 
in business, no love in war, no love in modern pleasure.” Often there 
is not, but Christian love is not incompatible with either. In fittingly 
warning men against trusting in organization instead of in God, he 
says: “Don’t organize, live.” But why not both live and organize? 
That is what was done in apostolic times, and it is undoubtedly the 
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dictate of good sense. The author evidently nodded when he wrote: 
“Jesus Christ was God and man; so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.” His discussion is also logically defective. He nowhere gives us 
an adequate definition of a revival, and in three chapters, under different 
headings, he dwells on the need of a revival. The recurrence of this 
thought in such different relations confuses and weakens the discus- 
sion of a vastly important subject.— Spiritual Religion. A Study of 
the Relation of Facts to Faith; being the thirty-first Fern/ey Lecture. 
By John G. Tasker. (London: C. H. Kelly, 1901; pp. x+179; 3s.) 
This “lecture ”’ is divided into ten chapters, in which the author inter- 
rogates the facts of history, physical science, psychology, and experi- 
ence, that he may ascertain what they suggest and teach concerning 
spiritual religion. He finds that these facts all tend to verify the 
fundamental revelations of God in the Scriptures. They confirm the 
claims that God is a personal spirit, that man is made in His image, 
that God communes with his children, and that they have access to 
him through Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit. The facts of expe- 
rience show that men have communion with God, not only in secret 
worship, and in the church through the aid of its multifarious minis- 
tries, but also in the world, by faithfully performing the duties of our 
callings and by the discharge of our obligations to our fellow-men. 
In substantiation of his positions the author quotes freely, almost 
wearisomely, the declarations of celebrated scientists, metaphysicians, 
and historians of modern times, and shows how they, by the facts 
which they have brought to light, unwittingly confirm the primal 
truths of the gospel. The whole discussion is fresh and vigorous. 
The range of thought is high. The author is fully abreast with the 
best thinking of our day. His style, however, lacks simplicity and 
directness, yet the thoughtful Christian reader will find much in these 
pages to confirm his faith in the primal truths of Christianity.— Zhe 
Way of Perfection; and Conceptions of Divine Love. By Saint Teresa. 
Translated from the Spanish by John Dalton. (London: Baker, 1901; 
pp. xxiv-+ 329; 3s. 6d., #e¢.) The author of these treatises is a canon- 
ized saint of the Roman Catholic church. She lived and wrought in 
the sixteenth century, and was prioress of the monastery of St. 
Joseph’s, in Avila, Spain. She and those under her control subjected 
themselves to the greatest austerities. They ate no flesh, and fasted 
eight months in a year. At their request she instructed the nuns of 
the monastery in the duty of prayer, and her instructions constitute 
The Way of Perfection, written in 1563. Most of the work entitled 
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Conceptions of Divine Love has been lost; of its remaining seven 
chapters our translator has given us four in English dress. The vol- 
ume has four appendixes: “ The Saint’s Advices and Aphorisms for Her 
Nuns ;” “An Account of Her Literary Works,” twelve in number ; “Some 
Additional Account of Her Life ;’’ and a“ Minute Description of Her 
Personal Appearance,” even to three moles on the left side of her face, 
“which added greatly to the natural beauty of her countenance.” 
Her writings are full of Mariolatry and saint-worship. Her loftiest 
ideal of the Christian life is undisturbed contemplation, with manifold 
mortifications of the flesh. She generally designates God as “ His 
Majesty.” The multiplication of the Lutherans seemed to be her 
special horror, and she had not the shadow of a doubt that they were 
going straight to hell. But she was an able woman and very devout. 
She has given us some beautiful and profound thoughts concerning 
Christian experience. This volume is also a historical witness. It 
reveals to us the immense progress that has been made in Christian 
thinking, even in Roman Catholic countries, since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the vast distance that lies between this pious Spanish nun of 
the time of the Reformation and Frances Willard or Clara Barton. 
The world moves and in the right direction. Still in the writings of 
Saint Teresa we find some diamonds of truth scattered here and there 
over a vast field of error.— Zhe Key of Knowledge. Sermons. By Wil- 
liam G. Rutherford. (New York: Macmillan, 1901 ; pp. 272; $1.75.) 
This volume contains twenty-seven sermons. Its title is the subject of 
the first sermon. These discourses are short. While the thought 
unfolded in them is orderly and clear, they have no formal divisions. 
They are ethical rather than dogmatic. They inculcate the unselfish 
life of Jesus, and commend the loftiest ideals of conduct. Still the 
central doctrines of the gospel lie at the foundation of the preacher’s 
conceptions, and, while not directly discussed, have frequent and 
hearty recognition. The style of the author is clear, but his words are 
more largely Latin than Saxon. Greater simplicity and directness 
would have made these sermons still more forceful. And if, in addition 
to the presentation of high ideals and stimulating the boys of West- 
minster to struggle for their attainment, the preacher, in a part of his 
discourses, had set forth what God has done and is now doing to save 
them from the love and power of sin, he would have done them even a 
greater service. Nothing touches, subdues, and transforms men like 
the revelation to them of the love and grace of God. — GALUSHA 
ANDERSON. 
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The JourNAL has also received the following books : 


Essai sur le satanisme et la superstition au moyen Gge, précédé d’une introduction sur 
leurs origines. Par Alfred Jaulmes, pasteur 4 Déle (Jura), France. Montauban : 
J. Granié, 1900; pp. 110; paper.—A clear, precise, and satisfactory statement. 

An Essay on Religion. By T. D. A. Cockerell. East Las Vegas: The Daily Optic, 
1902; pp. 16; paper.—Terse, trenchant, to the point. 


Abriss der Heilsgeschichte nebst Bibelkunde. Fiir die obern Klassen héherer Lehran- 
stalten. Von Pastor W. Werbatus. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg BGhme), 1901 ; pp. viili-+ 128; boards; M. 2.—A com- 
pendium for catechetical use in either Sunday or day school, based on the author’s 
two-volume book, a review of which will be printed in the JOURNAL at an early date, 

The Schools and Schooimasters of Christ. A Treatise on the Influences which Moulded 
the Character and Affected the Life of Christ. By Joseph Farquhar, M.A. 
London: Arthur H. Stockwell, 1901; pp. viii-+175.—A popular life of Christ 
considering “ The Name that is above Every Name ;” “‘ Echoes from His Ancestry;” 
“Joseph and Mary;” “The Home at Nazareth;” “The Carpenter’s Shop;” 
“Christ’s Public Life ;” “His Companion ;” “The Cross;” “The Ever-Living 
Christ.” 

Jesus as a Penologist. By Hon. Samuel J. Barrows. Louisville, Ky.: Bradley & 
Gilbert Co., 1902; pp. 12; paper.—A paper read by the commissioner of the 
United States of the International Prison Commission before the International 
Prison Commission at Kansas City, Mo., November, 1901. It is based on a study 
of the four gospels as commonly received. The object of the paper is to see 
what light Jesus throws upon our duties to the delinquent and the criminal. The 
following subjects are discussed: “Christ’s Rejection of Retaliation and Ven- 
geance ;” “ Reformation Rather than Vengeance ;” “Christ’s Method Curative.’’ 


“ What May the Prison Expect of the Church, and What May the Church Expect of the 
Prison?” By Rev. Henry Hopkins. /did., 1902; pp.8; paper.—A paper read 
at the same meeting, being an appeal to the church to increase its interest in 
prison and prisoners, and an appeal to the authorities who by law organize and 
govern prisons to lift up the moral character of the government of prisons with 
the assistance and co-operation of the church. 

Die Briefe Paulian Timotheus und Titus. Der griechische Text iibersetzt und erklart 
zur Handreichung zunichst fiir Geistliche, Religionslehrer und Studierende von 
Emil Krukenberg, Superintendent in Pr. Holland. Giitersloh: Druck und Ver- 
lag von C. Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. iv-+ 164; M. 2.40.—A popular study of the 
epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus. The Greek text is given, and beneath 
it translation and a running commentary. 

Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Rev. Daniel Shepardson, Ph.D. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901; pp. 499; $1.50.—A popular treatise on topics of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. A series of studies given in recent years in many 
cities east and west. 

The Bible in the Twentieth Century. By T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1901; pp. 56; paper; $0.10.—An address 
delivered in part before the American Baptist Publication Society at its anniver- 
sary in Springfield, Mass., May 22, 1901.—A good presentation by an able scholar. 

The Mormons and Their Bible. By Rev. M.T. Lamb. Jdid., 1901; pp. 152; paper; 
$0.25, met.—Treats of “The Mormon Problem ;” “ Authenticity of the Book of 
Mormon;” “ Miracles in the Book of Mormon;” “ The Bible Undermined ;” 
“American Antiquities vs. the Book of Mormon.”—Popular, but interesting. 

Compendium Theologiae dogmaticae specialis. Pars prior, continens doctrinam de 
Deo, creatione, redemptione objectiva, gratia; pars posterior, continens doctri- 
nam de ss. sacramentis ecclesiae et de novissimis. Auctore P. Parthenio Minges, 
O. F.M. Monachii: Sumptibus librariae Lentnerianae (E. Stahl, Jun.), 1901; 
pp. viii-+ 223; viii--223; paper; M. 7.20.—A treatise on dogmatic theology 
from the Catholic point of view. It is recommended especially to the Catholic 
readers of the JoURNAL, its author being one of the best-known Catholic writers 
in Germany on subjects of systematic theology, Christian ethics, and philosophy. 





